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PREFAOE. 


This  Yolome  I  certainly  should  not  haye  published,  if  I  had 
not  thought  it  worthy  of  the  study  of  those  whose  attention  it 
might  attract  From  the  thoughts  which  it  suggests,  the  illus- 
tzations  which  it  furnishes,  the  conclusions  which  it  commends, 
I  haye  deriyed  strength,  encouragement,  refireshment  and  inspira- 
^on.  Why  may  I  not  hope  that  it  will  produce  some  such  efifect 
on  others,  who  may  peruse  its  pages?  How  large  a  reward 
might  not  thus  crown  my  exertions  I 

Criticism  I  neither  deprecate  nor  defy.  Why  should  I  ?  The 
reader,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  of  course  dispose  of  my  para- 
graphs *' according  to  his  ability."  Why  should  I  object?  I 
offer  to  address  my  fellows :  why  should  I  shrink  from  any  re- 
plies, which  they  may  be  disposed  to  urge?  How  can  I  expect 
that  they  will  weigh  my  words,  if  I  refuse  heedfuUy  to  listen  to 
theirs? 

Some  names  I  am  able  to  repeat,  who  will  very  cordially  wel- 
come the  appearance  of  this  Volume.  They  hayo  encouraged  me 
to  publish  it ;  and  in  various  ways  afforded  me  sympathy  and 
cooperation.  May  they  derive  from  the  perusal  of  these  pages 
the  influence,  which  the  production  of  them  has  exerted  on  me  I 

BERIAH  GREEN. 
WmnsBORo,  1860. 
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SERMONS  AM)  DISCOURSES. 


I  WAS  bom  in  New-England ;  on  the  lean  soil  and 
among  the  rocks  and  hills  and  streams  of  Connecticut 
My  injGsuicj  and  childhood  were  spent  among  those 
who  found  wakeful  industry,  well  condtTcted  and  strict 
firugalitj  resolutely  maintained,  requisite  to  a  liveli- 
hood. My  kindred  on  all  sides  and  of  both  sexes 
were  inured  to  manual  labor,  to  which  I  was  early 
introduced.  They  belonged  ecclesiastically,  without 
any  exception,  to  the  "standing  order" — ^to  commu- 
nities bearing  the  name  of  Congregationalists.  I  was 
"  from  my  youth  up"  accustomed  to  look  up  to  pulpits 
where  an  influence  decidedly  Oalvinistic  was  exerted. 
About  the  time,  when  "  I  came  of  age,"  I  sometimes 
heard  preachers  who  had  been  trained  in  the  school  of 
Dr.  Emmons.  They  were  generally  regarded  as  carry- 
ing the  doctrines  of  Calvin  to  an  extreme  altogether 
rigid.  I  remember  that  they  won  my  respect  and  con- 
fidence— ^that  I  listened  to  them  eagerly  and  gladly. 
The  name  of  Samuel  Hopkins,  I  was  accustomed  to 
repeat  with  veneration ;  and  to  read  the  pages  which 
he  had  published  with  marked  complacency.  In  pre- 
paring for  the  pulpit,  I  pursued  the  course  usually 


m>  Bnooi 

preferred  in  the  rdigioiiB  oixde  to  which  I  bdongriL 

In  coU^e  and  in  the  theologkaJ  aeminaiyi  I  mm  mt 
neatly,  almost  sternly  Galvinistio.  My  oaxeer  m  ft 
preacher,  I  oommenoed  in  New'Wngland  f  and  WM 
sorelj  orthodox  enoa^  As  aa6h|  I  waa  deeidadi 
wide-awake,  outqpoheDi  Tfafir  piinfl^plflf  .-^  4VMo|»  I 
had  subscribed,  the  lesaoDsIhail  leeniedi^flie'OQbBlar 
sions  I  had  weloomedi  I  r^gaxded  aa  fbll  of  yitalitf-^ 
as  every  way  and  in  a  high  degree  of  healthftd  ton^ 
dency.  They  wexe  among  my  thoughts  ciawntial  to 
the  Christian  scheme  of  iustraction  and  zedemptioiL 
How  could  I  help  iuKiflting  on  them  with  ftequent  mi 
solemn  emphasis?  When  their  daims  were  to  be  di*^ 
posed  o^  I  promptly  and  warmly  eschewed  any  form 
of  compromise,  fiom  whatever  quarter  it  might  pn> 
ceed,  and  for  whatever  purpose  it  might  be  urged.  I 
devoted  myself  to  whi^  I  took  to  be  my  appiopn- 
ate  work  cheerfiilly,  oouacientiously  and  resolutely. 
Whatever  strength  I  was  able,  with  an  eve^wakeAll 
regard  to  the  laws  of  health,  to  wield,  I  earnestly  de- 
voted in  the  study  and  in  the  pulpit  to  the  duties  of 
my  profession.  I  took  great  pains  in  such  methods  as 
to  me  seemed  well-advised  to  extend  my  influence  and 
render  it  effectiva .  To  German  writers,  espeoiaDy  in 
the  sphere  of  Sacred  literature,  I  turned  an  open, 
longing  eye.  I  was  welcomed  to  the  pulpit  in  one 
parish  and  another,  and  listened  to  with  encouraging 
attention.  I  had  invitations  from  various  quarters 
within  and  without  New-England  to  assume  pastoral 
responsibilities.  A  place  in  one  and  another  theologi- 
cal seminary  was  offered  me;  a  place,  which  at  ^e 
instance  of  the  late  Charles  B.  Storrs,  I  once  accepted 
in  the  institution  over  which  he  presided.    His  name 
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I  cannot  repeat  without  lingering  on  it  tenderly,  grate- 
fhlly,  reyerentl J.  Eminently  good,  wise  and  strong, 
li6  exerted  an  influence  over  a  wide  field  of  activity 
equally  hallowed,  powerful  and  healthftd.  How  can 
one  remember  how  great-soided,  how  heroic  he  was — 
remember  his  dear  and  vigorous  understanding,  his 
pure  and  warm  affections,  his  large  and  quick  sym- 
pathies, his  comprehensive,  unyielding  int^rity,  his 
grand  magnanimity,  his  lofty  wns,  his  wide  and  va- 
rious activity,  his  high  culture,  his  commanding  bear- 
ing— ^how  can  one  remember  what  he  was  and  how  he 
exerted  himself  without  deep  and  grateful  emotion  I 
His  friendship  I  number  among  the  choicest  blessings 
with  which  my  life  has  been  enriched ;  a  J&iendship 
which  he  hallowed  with  his  warm  benediction  even 
when  the  hand  of  death  lay  heavy  on  his  vitals. 
Blessed  now  and  evermore  be  thy  cherished  memory, 

0  my  brother  I 

The  sermon  on  Christian  Obligation,  which  stands' 
first  in  this  volume,  was  published  in  the  National 
Preacher  during  my  connection  with  the  Western  Re- 
serve College.    It  fidrly  illustrates  the  position  which 

1  then  felt  impelled  to  maintain  among  the  highest  of 
human  relations.  I  then  sought  and  expected  to  find 
a  home — ^protection,  nourishment  and  repose  in  the 
sphere  of  orthodoxy.  I  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  welcome  which  was  there  afibrded  me. 


GnaBlBTIAN  OBIilOATIOmL 


"Fornoneof  nslivtditoyMdtflBd  aoauidlilh  to  1 
whether  we  lire,  we  lire  unto  tke  Lord;  nd  whetlilff  «•  &^  vt 
die  unto  the  Lord ;  whatfier  we  BTe,  therefbiei  or  dta^  «•  an  Urn 
LordV— Rom.  14:7, «. 

This  passage  contuns  a  oompiehetudve  deaooriirtioii 
of  Christian  obligation  and  chaiacter.  The  good  maa 
refuses  to  "  live  nnto  him8el£"  In  aU  his  destgim  and 
movements  he  feels  bonnd  to  act  "  with  an  eye  iin^tef* 
to  the  glorj  of  the  Saviour  and  the  extension  of  his 
kingdom. 

Thus  briefly  explained,  this  passage  lays  the  fenodft^ 
tion  for  the  following  statement,  which  it  is  my  pieaent 
purpose  to  illustrate  and  apply:  The/rtendso/AeZard 
Jesus  ought  to  deuote  ihemselves  without  the  sl^JUest  hesi' 
tatxon  or  the  least  reserve  to  Ae  smgk  dbjed  of  strmgAen- 
ing  the  interests  and  extending  the  UrnUs  of  Ae  OhrisOan 
Ohurch.  A  construction  is  often  put  npon  the  obliga- 
tions asserted  in  this  statement,  which  makes  them  rest 
easy  upon  the  conscience  of  the  lax  professor.  This 
construction  may  be  thus  pven:  We  ought  in  our 
hearts  to  give  up  ourselves — all  we  are  and  all  we 
have — ^to  the  Saviour,  with  the  resolution,  if  God  re- 
quires^ ACTUALLY  to  make  the  surrender.  Thus  many  a 
professed  Christian  is  ready  to  rejoice  that  he  has  fallen 
upon  better  times  than  those  in  which  others  have  been 
led  to  prison  and  to  death.    He  rejoices,  that  besides 
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the  demands  which  hiB  religiouB  profession  has  upon 
him,  he  is  permitted  to  have  another  department  of 
interest  and  exertion.  After  devoting  a  small  portion 
of  his  income  to  the  support  of  Christian  institutions 
at  home  and  abroad,  he  is  happy  to  think  that  he  may 
expend  his  strength  in  enlarging  his  possessions — in 
securing  the  luxuries  and  elegancies  of  life— and  in 
aconmulatmg  an  inheritance  for  his  children.  This  is 
a  construction  of  the  Christian's  obligations,  as  mis- 
chievous as  it  is  fiJse.  It  has  furnished  a  pillow  on 
which  not  a  few  professed  disciples  lay  their  heads  in 
deep  slumber,  while  the  perils  of  perdition  thicken 
around  them !  They  are  invited  to  contemplate  their 
obligations  imder  a  very  different  construction.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  they  ought  actwaUy  to  devote  them- 
selves, in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  thrilling  terms ;  they 
ought  ACTUALLY  to  devote  themselves  "arm  and 
soul,"  to  the  interests  of  the  Church.  The  meaning  of 
this  language  I  hope  to  place  beyond  the  reach  of  mis- 
apprehension. 

I  know  a  man  belonging  to  the  class  which  is  called 
indigenL  For  the  support  of  his  growing  fiunily  he 
depends,  under  God,  upon  his  daily  industry.  He 
is  a  Christian.  And  when  at  the  missionary  meeting 
he  threw  a  dojlar  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord,  he 
thus  explained  the  grounds  on  which  he  proceeded : 
"  All  I  am,  and  all  I  have,  I  have  jojrfully  devoted  to 
him  who  redeemed  me  with  his  blood.  I  am  under 
the  most  sacred  obligations  to  do  what  lean  to  promote 
his  kingdom.  From  these  obligations  I  cannot,  would 
not  break  away.  I  cannot  help  then,  tasking  my  in- 
genuity and  urging  my  powers  to  the  utmost,  to  fur- 
nish my  proportion  of  the  means  of  diffusing  &r  and 
1* 


.^  cinj  mosi  wakelUl  ii 

most  rigid  fCon«»inv,  I  sliould  bo  al>L\ 
]\fS   my   family,    to    miso   a  coiisiJcrabl 
)SLr/or  such  an  oltjecL    And,  oh  1  can  I  do 
x>rld  weltering  in  its  own  blood,  firom  tl 
itenuddeathr' 

ler  man  I  know,  wlio  baa  a  full  oompc 
is  a  Christian.  He  thinks  it  not  enot 
L  among  his  £bllow-men  a  reputable  profi 
t  with  a  price,"  how  can  he  think  himse 
Whatever  he  is  and  has,  he  resolves  sht 

0  the  Saviour.  In  the  general  outline 
letails  of  business  he  feels  himself  bound, 

to  act  with  a  direct  and  honest  referent 
are  of  the  Church.    When  he  sows,  and  y 

his  fields ;  whenever  he  goes  a  journey, 
\r  he  makes  a  contract;  in  the  style  o 
md  in  the  education  of  his  children,  I 

1  in  every  movement  by  strong  desires  t^ 
kingdom  of  the  Saviour.  For  this  he  '^li 
the  sprinfiT  of  l^i**  o/.^^.:*-    -'• 
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priyil^e,"  he  aoid,  "to  be  a  ChiistiaD.  AlasI  how  few 
who  are  held  bj  the  same  embarraflsments,  lejoioe  ia 
the  same  hopes  I  May  I  never  for  a  moment  oease  to 
feel  the  peculiar  obligations  nnder  which  discriminat- 
ing grace  has  placed  mel  What  retom  can  I  make, 
as  a  proper  ezpressLon  of  gratitade  and  loye  to  my 
gracioos  Bene&ctor?  I  am  his,  wholly  his,  his  for- 
ever. Yon  would  not  expect,  you  woiLLd  not  desire, 
that  your  feiher,  held  by  such  obligations,  would  con- 
sult his  own  ease,  or  your  natural  propensities.  Tour 
faAer  ii  a  Christian.  He  may.  not  live  to  himself. 
The  laige  resources  which  are  placed  within  his  reach 
are  sacred  to  the  Saviour.  To  appropriate  them  as  an 
inheritance  to  you  would  be  little  less  than  sacril^e. 
Know  then,  that  firom  your  fether  you  may  expect 
whatever  may  contribute  to  form  your  character  on 
the  Christian  model  The  best  means  of  mental  and 
moral  discipline  he  will  promptly  ftiniish.  He  will 
not  &il  to  do  his  utmost  to  prepare  you  to  be  exten- 
sively usefiil  and  happy  in  the  stations  which  may  be 
allotted  you.  But  further  than  this  he  cannot  go. 
The  Church  is  required  by  her  Lord  to  put  forth  an 
agonizing  effort  to  save  a  sinking  world.  Grod  forbid 
that  I  should  be  wanting  to  this  effort.  My  time,  in- 
fluence and  property  I  cannot  withhold.  It  is  my 
duty  and  privil^e  to  bring  forward  whatever  acquisi- 
tions I  can  command,  to  meet  the  various  claims  of  my 
Christian  profession."  Illustrations  such  as  these  may 
sufficientiy  explain  the  obligations  asserted  in  the 
statement  with  which  this  discourse  begins. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  strong  presumptive 
evidence  may  be  found  in  the  feet,  that  to  every  pr^essed 
Christian  is  fumisfied  in  the  providence  of  Ood  a  sphere 
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^  exertion  mhMlkfmf  tmOhmhi  wkkki 
highest  exareim  ^^tmfewm^lm  wmfi 
panj  of  flroiiMin  ifltti,1heir  ^mgEbtxf- 
house.  At  iliWhwint  poinii  tho  iinfik6  lUcrfy-iicgllfc 
to  issae  throng^  thp'oofeHag,  Bmt  nA 
pent-up  flame  tMSbf  hntkm  ftrik  Tte ; 
at  a  distcau3&-4heftQi%' axe  1 
is  nnalanned.  Tfaeaeinen  axe  tnbed  to  Aeiradcef 
contending  with  thaflamci  tiieiigqpoytiixoi^^irihiA 
they  maj  exert  their  powen  niHi  duoiaimi  and  eflwlii 
folly  within  their  xeaoh-*a  w^bm»  ot  eacertiatt  k^opin 
before  them,  whidh  demands  the  hi^iest  effibrti  ihef 
are  able  to  pnt  fixrth.  C^  they  doabt  for  a  aiii^ 
moment  what  they  oaght  to  do?  Are  not  their  oUt 
gations  to  exert  every  power  dearly  written  out  en 
the  smoking  bnilding  before  them? 

Take  another  case.  A  surgeon,  a  phyrieian,  add 
their  attendants  enter  a  hospitaL  Here  Uea  a  wreloh 
with  a  mangled  leg,  and  there  another  with  a  biokiBii 
arm.  Oiithatheq>of  strawUesapoororeataie,  weB* 
nigh  consumed  with  a  burning  foyer;  and  at  no  great 
distance  beycmd,  a  oompanion  in  affli0ti<m  ready  to  die 
through  mere  neglect  Oan  these  men,  skilled  as  they 
are  in  the  healing  art,  doubt  what  they  oug^t  to  do? 
Do  not  the  imploring  looks,  the  deep  groans,  tiie 
wasted  frames  of  the  su£Eerers  before  them  urge  home 
their  obligations  clearly,  impressiyely,  poweiftQly? 
Will  not  the  sphere  of  usefulness  on  whidi  they  have 
entered,  constrain  them  to  see  and  feel  that  a  demand 
is  made  for  whatever  of  professional  skill  and  actiyity 
they  are  able  to  employ  ? 

Contemplate,  Christian  breihreni  the  ciroumstaiioeB 
in  which  the  providence  ci  Ood  has  placed  yoo. 
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Behold  a  world  '^  lying  in  wickedness."  There,  at  a 
distance,  wrapped  in  the  gloom  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  are  mmumbered  pagans.  Here,  near  at  hand, 
are  joung  communities,  growing  settlements,  feeble 
ohnitdies,  "ready  to  perish"  for  the  bread  of  life. 
Does  not  every  object  which  you  see,  and  every  sound 
which  you  hear,  urge  you  to  do  what  you  can  to  save 
a  dying  world?  Are  you  qualified  to  preach  the  Qoe- 
pel  ?  Have  you  received  a  discipline,  intellectual  and 
moral,  which  has  fitted  you  to  explain,  apply,  and  en- 
force the  truths  of  the  Bible  ?  And  can  you  not  see 
and  feel  that  to  this  work  you  ought  to  devote  your 
time  and  strength,  cordially,  skilfully,  imtiringly? 
How  can  you  indulge  in  literary  leisure,  engage  in 
secular  employments,  toil  for  the  luxuries  of  life,  while 
those  who  are  "  bone  of  your  bone  and  flesh  of  your 
flesh"  are  sinking  by  hundreds  and  thousands  to  per- 
dition for  want  of  the  aid  which  you  are  able  to  assist 
in  furnishing  ?  How  can  you  help  feeling  called  upon 
as  by  a  thousand  voices  breaking  on  your  ears  in  tones 
of  deep  distress,  to  rise  up  and  toil  to  the  utmost  of 
your  powers  for  guilty,  bleeding  humanity  I 

Or  it  may  be  that  you  are  distinguished  for  skill  and 
experience  in  forming  the  young  mind  to  habits  of 
correct  thought  and  feeling.  You  are  qualified  to  ar- 
rest and  fix  their  attention,  to  interest  and  animate 
their  minds ;  to  urge  home  with  worm  affections  and 
arousing  pungency  the  healing  truths  of  the  Gospel. 
Extend  your  view,  then,  to  the  "  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi." Behold  the  multitudes  of  youth  and  children! 
Here,  their  education  is  utterly  neglected ;  fhere,  it  is 
entirely  perverted.  In  one  place,  they  are  left  to  wan- 
der in  ignorance,  and  become  the  prey  of  some  artfiil 
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sapeistition ;  in  tnotfier,  the  lifb-Uood  &i  poifdned^ 
the  fountain  by  infidelity.  And  yet  tiboBie 
minds,  thus  n^g^eoted  or  peanrerted,  an^  under  CM,  it 
no  distant  day,  to  give  ahape  to  llie  deatinifla  cf  tUi 
mighty  nationi  Can  yon  think  of  tbia^  and  not aeaa 
sphere  of  exertbn  which  loudly  and  inqperioiuly  det 
mands  the  exeraiae  of  all  your  pdrera?  Now  astatad 
the  limits  of  yonr  field  of  ohaervation.  A  irald  ii 
before  you.  Umuunbeied  ndllioDa  of  young  immoi^ 
tals  stretch  out  their  liandB»  and  by  aigna  of  diairaa 
which  cannot  be  Tniiitalffln,  implora  awiiitanoa,  And 
can  you  doubt  whether  you  ouj^t  to  make  aaorifioei% 
and  submit  to  self-denial — to  task  every  power  of  mind 
and  body  to  afford  relief  7 

Or,  perhaps,  you  are  distinguished  by  elevated  ali^ 
tion;  weight  of  character;  extent  of  influence^  Your 
name  is  known,  your  opinions  are  quoted,  your  views 
are  adopted  by  a  large  circle.  Look  upon  your  rig^t 
hand  and  left  Wherever  you  go  do  you  not  behold 
appalling  monuments  of  hostility  to  the  Son  of  God? 
At  the  inn,  in  the  stage,  on  board  the  steamboat;  in  the 
&shionable  circle  and  the  literary  dub ;  in  the  hall -of 
legislation,  and  on  the  seat  of  justice,  do  you  not  often 
see  your  Saviour  contradicted,  opposed,  derided? 
And  can  you  look  on  without  emotion  ?  Are  not  ap* 
peals  thus  sent  home  to  your  souls,  calling  you  to 
stand  up  in  defence  of  the  name  and  truth  of  your 
Bedeemer?  Ought  you  not  to  put  forth  prompt,  de- 
cisive, tmtiring  efforts  to  purify  public  sentiment? 
Oan  you  hesitate  a  moment  on  the  question  of  your 
obligations? 

Or  perhaps  you  are  affluent  Oh  I  then,  consider  the 
wants  of  the  Church,  and  the  miseries  of  the  worldl 
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Mark  the  oondition  of  the  yarious  isstitutions  aroond 
jou  whose  object  and  tendency  are  to  diffuse  the  light 
of  life.  See  by  what  embarrassments  their  movements 
are  retarded.  Can  you  look  upon  their  exhausted  trea- 
suries without  feeling  your  obligations  to  consecrate 
your  gold  and  silver  to  the  service  of  your  Lord? 
Ought  you  not  to  lay  your  accumulated  treasures  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross — ^to  devote  your  shining  dust  to 
the  great  work  of  extending  the  triumphs  of  your 
King? 

Whatever,  fellow-Christians,  may  be  the  stations 
which  you  occupy;  whatever  the  means  of  usefulness 
you  can  command;  the  spheres  of  Christian  effort 
opened  before  you  clearly  and  impressively  require 
you  to  devote  all  you  are  and  all  you  have  to*  the 
single  object  of  building  up  the  Church. 

A  SECOND  argument,  to  sustain  the  statement  at  the 
beginning  of  this  discourse,  may  be  faund  in  the  design 
of  the  probation,  by  which  the  Church,  considered  coUeciiiuy 
ly  or  individitally,  is  to  be  trained  up  for  heaven.  As 
individuals,  Christians  are  to  be  trained  up  in  the 
Church,  to  find  their  happiness  in  the  service  and 
enjoyment  of  Ood.  In  this,  heaven  itself  consists. 
There,  the  disciples  of  the  Saviour  behold  the  glory 
of  their  Lord.  There,  "  his  servants  serve  him."  To 
find  in  his  service  the  source  of  eternal  blessedness; 
to  find  in  his  presence  the  fountain  of  life,  our  charac- 
ter must  be  conformed  to  his.  Otherwise  his  service 
would  disgust  us — ^his  presence  would  torment  us. 
Now,  just  so  fer  as  we  are  under  the  control  of  that 
benevolence  which  appropriately  expresses  itself  in 
exertions  to  build  up  the  Church,  just  so  far  is  our  cha- 
racter conformed  to  the  Divine.    And  in  whatever 
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d^ree  we  are  adflrii,  Jii:4lie«aDe  dq|^aiMil^«»i 
unable  to  find  our  hapghoem  in  €h)d.  And 
but  aelfishnesa  con  hodtm  to  emhiiWhaJUU^i 
and  mainiam  a  dgpartmaU  cf  mkm 
kingdom  of  heaven.  A  jut  urtimiitft  of 
olgecte  to  whichwe  are  xektod— of  llie  4 
eats  in  whicli  we  an  oonoamed,  wdoiUi  o(wiatimiii;<iy> 
zegard  ounelves  in  all  oar  pUma  aind 
entirelj  subaement  to  the  C^knj  of  Ua 
adyancement  of  hia  canae.  Praotioally  to  rqgaid  ^ 
adves  in  this  light  ia  to  be  hemoobni-^  to  b  Of  4hd. 
That  discipline  which  ia  fitted  to  bring  in  tlnia^ 
regard  oniselveB,  ia  adapted  to  the  deaign  of  the  pro- 
bation in  which  we  are  placed.  And  (hia  discgoHne  u 
involvedin  the  ctUgatione  which  hkid  us  to  eonaecnito  Mr 
sdvea  without  heeUoftion  or  reeerve  as  a  Uving  aaer^lee  to 
Ood.  Those  who  yield  to  these  obligations  secure  thia 
discipline.  Its  heaUhfbl  influence  leachee  their  inmost 
hearts.  The  plagoe  which  was  preying  dn  their  vitafa 
is  staid.  Life  throbs  througb  all  their  veins.  Hiej 
^'are  strong  in  the  Lord."  The  image  of  the  Sayionr 
in  all  its  beanty  smiles  through  all  their  ''  inner  man." 
They  already  enter  into  the  flympafihiea  and  breathe 
the  spirit  of  their  brethren  in  heaven.  And  when 
they  pass  from  probatiofnary  scenes,  they  will  be  pre* 
pared  to  enter  into  "  the  joys  of  their  Lord." 

As  Christian  oommuniiiee^  if  they  would  answer  the 
end  of  their  probation,  the  churches  must  devote  tbem- 
selves  altogether  to  tbe  service  of  Christ  They  are 
here  to  be  trained  up  in  their  collective  capacity  and 
social  interests,  fer  the  everlasting  employments  and 
joys  of  the  upper  world.  Tins  can  be  done  only  by  a 
discipline  which  will  bring  their  feelings  to  flow  fortfi 
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in  the  same  strain  with  deUghtfal  liarmony — all  their 
powers  to  act  in  the  same  direction,  in  faD,  nnbroken 
concert  But  this  piedons  result  can  never  be  pro- 
duced, while  they  "look  every  one  upon  his  own 
things."  While  io  any  eocieni  they  allow  themselves  to 
pursue  selfish  designs,  harsh  discord  must  interrupt  or 
mar  the  songs  of  Zion.  Separate  interests — private 
objects,  will  set  brother  against  brother — discord  will 
rend  the  Church.  Of  the  truth  of  these  statements, 
what  frightful  illustrations  may  be  found  on  almost 
every  page  of  our  history. 

To  be  prepared  for  the  harmony  of  heaven,  pro- 
fessed Christians  must  receive  the  very  discipline 
which  an  entire  consecration  to  their  Saviour's  service 
affords.  Mark  the  movements  and  study  the  character 
of  a  Christian  community,  to  which  a  description  like 
the  following  may  be  justly  applied.  The  object 
which  attracts  their  attention,  and  engrosses  their  af- 
fections, and  calls  forth  all  their  active  powers,  is  the 
extension  and  prosperity  of  Zion.  Every  man,  wo- 
man, and  child  in  this  community,  keeps  his  eye  upon 
this  object,  as  the  end  of  his  existence.  To  advance 
the  common  design,  they  all  seek  and  find,  each  his 
proper  place,  the  sphere  best  suited  to  his  own  talents 
and  means  of  usefulness.  Whatever  of  intellectual 
vigor,  of  mental  acquisition,  of  impressive  eloquence — 
whatever  weight  of  authority,  extent  of  influence, 
amount  of  property  —  whatever  sagacity,  skill,  and 
energy  they  may  possess,  they  bring  directly  and  un- 
ceasingly to  bear  upon  the  great  enterprise  in  which 
they  are  engaged.  Prom  this  they  never  turn  their 
eyes — ^never  withdraw  their  hands.  Now  tell  me,  is 
not  this  community  acting  under  an  influence  which 
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binds  them  togeditoM  tjr  gdidtti  boriiif    SngkAqr 

not  see  eye  to  tjmt    Ifttrt  aofe  Innt  wSodf^nUk 

heart?    WiU  ihej  not  bow,  •■  I7  a  otaBMm  i 

before  the  ihione  of  tin  Meonah?    WDlilollhtt'i 

dfifiirea  move  their  heMto?— Ae  1 

their  lips?    Will  not  the  same  Eving  peioe ] 

every  hearts— oooAe  wnry 

countenance?    And wben  70a  look  iqxAllilii 

^^ J9  you  cannot  help  noogniang  the  image  of  1 

They  are  prepaiedi  a$  a  bodjh  when  thej 

presence  of  their  Ehig^  to  &I1  eabh  intofak  1 

place  and  act  in  concert  in  fblfilling  his  aoveragnirilL 

They  have  secured  the  vexy  discipline  which  the  holy 

employments  and  joys  of  the  upper  world  drniand, 

A  THIRD  argument^  sustaining  the  same  poaitiaai 
may  be  found  m  the  eondMmi  en  uhich  we  wre  regpm^ 
tohyhoUo/iheben^offsredintheCheptl  OnaidBri 
brethren,  the  import  and  bearing  of  the  fbUowing 
piercing  words,  from  the  Saviour's  lips.  ^^He  fh«k 
loveth  Mher  or  mother  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy 
of  me ;  and  he  that  loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than 
me,  is  not  worthy  of  me ;  and  he  that  taketh  not  iip 
his  cross  and  fidloweth  after  me,  is  not  worthy  of  m& 
He  that  findelh  his  life,  shall  lose  it;  and  hethat  ksedi 
his  life  for  my  sake,  shall  find  it"  Strong  language  I 
And  yet  not  too  strong  to  describe  the  conditions  on 
which  the  benefits  of  redeeming  moKj  may  be  secured. 
The  glory  of  your  Eing^  the  extension  of  his  sway, 
the  fulfilment  of  his  designs,  you  are  to  prefer  to  the 
dearest  earthly  gratiflcaticm— to  the  highest  worldly 
interest  The  ties  which  bind  you  to  the  neareei  tvfak 
(tt;^— your  hold  on  life  itself,  you  mnst  break  asunder, 
if  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  demand  the 
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eflfort  Wherever  you  may  go,  you  must  bear  around 
a  crofiSi  prepared  at  anytime  to  ''be  lifted  up  upon  it" 
Efor  can  you  think  these  hard  conditions  on  which  to 
reoeive  the  offer  of  eternal  life  till  you  forget  the  aton- 
ing agonies  which  broke  the  heart  of  our  great  High- 
priest 

Now  it  was  a  leading  object  of  the  Saviour  to  be  the 
"  light  of  the  world."  To  this  object  his  labors  and 
ioffiarings  were  directed.  The  balm  of  life  he  would 
aflSsr  to  a  bleeding  world.  It  is  his  sovereign  will,  that 
bo  all  the  human  &mily  infected  "  with  the  plague  of 
the  heart,"  his  healing  power  should  be  proclaimed. 
His  gracious  heart  is  set  upon  bringing  all  nations 
ander  the  shadow  of  his  throne.  Whoever,  then,  loves 
the  Son  of  Gkxi  more  than  every  other  object  will  feel 
himself  constrained  at  all  times  and  in  every  thing  to 
act  with  simple  reference  to  the  prosperity  of  his 
Idngdom.  This  reference  will  give  shape  to  every 
plan,  and  force  to  every  movement  Is  he  engaged 
"in  business"?  He  will  see  that  its  claims  and  ten- 
dencies do  not  interfere  with  his  obligations  to  the 
Saviour.  Whatever  goes  to  diminish  his  influence  as 
a  Christian,  he  will  promptly  avoid.  The  means  re- 
quisite to  enlighten  his  understanding,  to  keep  his  con- 
science wakeful  and  tender — ^to  bring  his  heart  under 
the  full  control  of  Christian  motives,  he  will  not  fail  at 
any  expense  of  time  and  strength  to  employ.  When- 
ever the  question  arises — and  such  questions  will  arise 
— whether  he  shall  lay  out  his  resources  in  gratifying 
taste,  ia  humoring  appetite,  in  pampering  passion,  in 
feeding  avarice  in  himself  and  children,  or  in  efforts  to 
build  up  the  Church,  he  will  not  long  hesitate.  He 
will  not  forget  the  cross  which  his  profession  requires 
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him  to  bear.  How  can  he  toil  Ibr  the  d^gncieB  ttid 
luxuries  of  life;  gtatiff  the  demands  of  ambilfam  or 
cupidity;  or  divide  his  sulMteiioe  ainoDg  iraddly- 
minded  heirs;  and  still  be  oomplying  with  the  odndi* 
lioDS  on  which  the  smileB  of  Meniah  aie  dispenaBd? 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  proper  to  repeat  an- 
other  declaration  of  tiie  SayiooT.  "  Whoeoever  he  be 
of  you  that  forsaketh  not  all  that. he  hath,  he  oamiot 
be  my  disciple."  Whoever  will  fnramine  this  decdai^ 
ation  in  the  connection  to  which  it  belongSi  will  MB 
that  it  involves  a  dear  exposition  of  the  terms  of 
Christian  discipleship.  Along  with  this  statement  it 
may  be  well  to  contemplate  the  practical  application 
of  the  general  principle  it  contams,  which  the  Saviour 
himself  has  given  us.  A  young  man  of  fsir  morals 
and  amiable  spirit  once  presented  to  him  the  inquiry, 
<<  What  shall  I  do,  that  I  may  inherit  eternal  life?" 
Our  Lord  first  directed  his  attention  to  the  obligations 
which  grew  out  of  the  relations  he  sustained  to  his 
fellow-men.  Upon  this,  the  young  man  assured  him 
that  to  these  obligations  he  had  ever  paid  a  practical 
r^^ard.  The  amiable  aspect  of  his  character  attracted 
the  Saviour's  love;  and  he  immediately  called  his  at- 
tention to  the  great  priindples  on  which  Christian  cha- 
racter is  formed,  and  on  which  Christian  hopes  may  be 
justly  cherished.  Hitherto  only  the  relations  whidi 
man  sustains  to  man  had  been  brought  to  view.  The 
principle,  just  alluded  to,  then  was  presented  in  a  form 
modified  by  these  relations.  "  Go  thy  way,  sell  what- 
soever thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt 
have  treasure  in  heaven,  and  come  take  up  thy  cross 
and  follow  me."  With  the  condition  of  salvation,  mi- 
plied  in  this  direction,  the  youth  refused  to  comply. 
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He  clung  to  his  wealth  at  the  expense  of  his  soul.  If 
he  must  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  cause  of  bene- 
volence or  make  shipwreck  of  his  hope  of  heaven, 
his  hope  of  heaven,  though  with  many  tears^  he  was 
prepared  to  relinquish. 

What  think  ye,  Christian  brethren,  of  this  practical 
eiqxwition  of  the  conditions,  on  which  you  are  to  be 
admitted  to  the  fountain  of  life  ?  Say  not  that  its  appli- 
cation was  peculiar  to  the  poor  young  man  to  whom  it 
was  first  applied.  You  cannot  help  seeing,  that  the 
exposition  just  covers  the  groimd  furnished  by  the 
abstract  principle  already  quoted.  The  principle,  then, 
with  its  exposition,  bdonga  to  you — ^belongs  to  every 
professed  Christian.  Take  home,  then,  to  your  inmost 
thoughts  the  condition  on  which  the  life  of  your  souls 
is  suspended. 

What^  friends  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  will  you  do  with 
your  wealth,  your  talents,  your  influence?  Will  you 
live  merely  or  chiefly  to  promote  your  own  private 
iQterests  ?  Will  you  extend  your  possessions  for  the 
sake  of  exulting  in  affluence?  Will  you  increase 
your  influence  for  the  sake  of  bending  your  fellow- 
men  to  your  designs?  Will  you  seek  an  exalted 
station  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the  pomp  of  place  ? 
Ah  1  brethren,  this  you  may  not  do  without  drawing 
down  the  curse  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  you  would  have 
his  smiles,  you  must  yield  up  your  souls  to  the  control 
of  that  charity  which  brought  him  from  the  bosom  of 
blessedness  to  the  agonies  of  crucifixion.  You  must 
hve  for  the  single  purpose  of  doing  good.  Whatever 
strength  you  have  you  must  freely  expend  in  urging 
forward  the  triumphal  chariot  of  the  MessiaL 

In  this  connection,  the  last  injunction  which  fell 


fiEom  the  Medktorii  ]qpt  ^ 

ye  into  all  tiienodd^nftfiteflhllie^ 

Qoreatare."    The  oMigpHinw  of . 

ereiy  piofeflBed  ChziriMa.    it  aqr  1>»  ■M'^ 

direct  their  binding 

mmisiers.    B  may  ben.   mmiibmf 

Christian  brethren  MldbjrtBe 

fiomiah  the  mimaten  of  Ohziit  villi 

aie  leqniaite  to  ( 

to  the  famiahing  nstfossr    ^Whb  geeifcft^^ 

hisown  ehaigear'    fDie  giesk  ifosk  of '  | 

hnman  &mil j  aaronnd  the  oroea  fiai  fiBDj  bcAue  emlH^ 

friend  of  Jesiia    In  ihia  work  he  is  bound  bj  dia 

anthorily  of  Qod  to  engage  with  a  seal  and  xeabhitioB 

proportioned  to  the  mi^[nxtiide  of  the  taak  impoaad 

npon  him.    Bemember,  then,  Christian  brethzeOy  Aal 

your ''field  is  the  wcdd"    Afioe^tftdtn^oritf  oCiOie 

human  fiunily  are  ahnmded  in  gloooii  palpable  as  tba* 

darlmfflfl  which  onoe  oppreaaed  l^ypt    It  ia  yoaai 

to  offer  them  the ''lie^  of  life."    While  70a  UngaiV 

myriads  fidl  to  riae  no  moia    With  your  utanoal 

efforts,  a  mnltitude  ^  which  no  man  can  nmnber''  wilt 

miaeraUy  periah  before  your  handa  can  zeach  thenu 

With  every  breath  yon  diaw,  they  axe  ainkiBg  by^ 

thousands  into  the  abyaai    Yonr  Qmaia  bida  yon 

haate  to  their  relief— 4o  anatoh  them  finxm  niini  ^'aa 

brands  firom  the  burning."    If  they  die  through  yonr 

n^ecty  you  must  axiawer  for  their  Uood  I    What^tiien, 

ought  you  to  do?    To  atand  trnmoyed  amid  the  mina 

of  tiie  worldl    With  the  oenaer  in  your  hand,  will  you 

refoae  to  ruah  in  ''between  the  living  and  the  dead," 

to  contend  with  "  the  plague^'  which  ia  erezy  moment 

aweqnng  thousanda  to  an  untimely  grave  ?    And  for 
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"what?  That  you  may  be  at  ease?  That  you  may  heap 
up  golden  dust?  That  you  may  attract  the  gaze  of 
JulmiratiGzi?  That  yoa  may  cra^  your  children  with 
the  weight  of  an  inheritance?  And  will  you  sell  ''the 
fionlfl  for  which  Christ  died,"  for  such  trifles  as  these? 
This  yon  cannot  do  without  casting  off  your  allegiance 
to  Christ  and. breaking  the  ties  which  bind  you  to  his 
throne. 

A  FOURTH  argument  adapted  to  convince  professed 
Christians  that  they  ought  thus  tmreservedly  to  conse- 
crate themselves  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  may  be 
found  in  THE  sxample  of  the  best  men,  wJio  have 
men  up  from  time  to  time  to  bless  mankind.  The  ex- 
ample of  the  man  Chrisi  Jesus  shines  with  peculiar 
lastre.  Oh  I  let  us  keep  our  eyes  upon  it  I  He  came 
into  the  world  to  place  the  Church  on  a  foundation 
which  could  not  be  shaken.  Now  trace  his  course, 
dom  the  manger  to  the  cross — ^from  the  cross  to  the 
mediatorial  throne.  How  is  every  footstep  marked, 
every  movement  distinguished  by  entire  consecration 
to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  I  How  did  the  most  vehe- 
ment desire  for  the  immortal  happiness  of  man  move 
his  soul  I  With  what  ardor  did  his  affections  cleave  to 
this  object  I  How  studiously  and  skilfolly  did  he  im- 
prove every  opportunity  and  employ  every  agency, 
whicb  might  promote  his  design  I  When  did  he  shun 
an  effort,  however  expensive ;  decline  self-denial,  how- 
ever trying;  shrink  from  sacrifices,  however  great, 
which  the  glory  of  God  and  the  "  saving  health  of 
nations"  required  ?  Surely  not  when  in  solitary  places 
he  poured  out  his  soul  in  prayer  at  midnight  1  or  when 
"he  went  about  doing  good  I"  or  when  he  **  endured 
the  contradiction  of  sinners  1"  or  when  he  lay  prostrate 
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in  agony  at  his  lUhar's  ftefc  in  the  gaidml  or ' 
be  meekly  bom  the  tiimtB  and  jeen  and  bnffttinga  of 
his  aocusers  in  the  judgment  hall  1  or  when  in  agonifli 
unutterable^  he  ''gave  up  the  ghosts  npon  1^  oraasl 
"  Hereby  peroeive  we  the  love  of  God|  becaaae  ba  Ud 
down  his  life  fisr  ns;  AND  wx  OUGHT  TO  LAT  POWV 

OUR  UVXS  FOB  THE  HBSTHBEN." 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the.  example  whieh  Ike 
piimitive  churches  set?  Observe  with  what  davolMt 
ness  they  ding  to  the  hea;venly  cause.  Their  time^  sob* 
stance,  influence  are  saoared  to  the  Saviour.  *'Qf  one 
heart  they  have  all  things  conmion."  Whatever  the 
common  interest  demands,  each  in  his  proper  plaoe  is 
forward  to  supply.  They  ''  take  joyfully  the  spoiling 
of  their  goods ;"  they  welcome  the  prison,  embrace  the 
stake,  when  their  Ohristian  profession  requires  the  sa- 
crifice.  Are  these  your  own  breOirenf  Trace  their 
shining  course ;  and  answer  the  inquiry. 

Bead  the  history  of  the  Apostle  to  the  GrentileB.  How 
he  breathes  the  spirit  of  Christian  heroism.  Now  he 
encounters  the  perils  of  the  deep,  and  now  the  dangers 
of  the  wilderness.  He  welcomes  heat  and  cold,  hunger 
and  thirst  in  his  sacred  work.  He  shakes  the<  lean 
hand  of  poverty— meets  the  frowning  &ce  of  opposition. 
He  breaks  through  every  embarrassment|  and  rises 
above  every  obstacle.  "One  thing  fte  doe$^^  And  to 
this  one  thing  all  he  is  and  has  is  cordially  devoted. 
"Brethren,"  you  may  hear  him  say,  ^^be/oUowers  ofmt^^ 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  course  of  our  mission- 
ary brethren,  who  are  carrying  the  lamp  of  truth  to 
the  "  dark  places  of  the  ei^th"  ?  Were  they  to  keep 
back  aught  "that  they  possess,"  should  we  be  slow  to 
expose  in  pointed  terms  their  delinquency  ?    We  re- 
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quire  them  "  to  know  nothing  save  Jesus  Christ  and 
him  cradfied  " — ^to  liye  merely  to  extend  the  triumphs 
of  the  Giofls.  But  Fay,  brethren,  are  they  held  by  obli- 
gations fix)m  which  ffou  are  freet  Were  they  bought 
with  richer  blood — ^with  severer  agonies  than  you? 
Was  higher  grace  displayed  in  the  means  employed  to 
bring  them  to  the  Saviour's  feet — ^to  raise  them  to  the 
h<^  of  heaven,  than  has  been  bestowed  on  you  ?  Do 
they  need  a  more  rugged  discipline  than  you  to  wean 
them  from  the  world — ^to  fix  their  hearts  upon  an  en- 
during treasure?  Do  not  you  live  under  the  same 
government  ?  Are  you  not  bound  by  the  same  laws  ? 
Let  such  inquiries  receive  an  honest  answer.  You  can- 
not help  seeing  that  you  ought,  in  your  own  proper 
sphere,  to  be  as  much  devoted  to  the  kingdom  -of 
heaven,  as  the  most  laborious  and  self-denied  mis- 
sionary. 

The  truth  of  all  this  some  of  your  brethren  engaged 
in  secular  as  well  as  sacred  employments,  have  already 
welcomed.  Their  daily  business  they  have  learned  to 
transact  with  an  "eye  single  to  the  glory  of  Gk)d." 
They  push  forward  their  designs  with  promptness  and 
energy,  merely  to  be  able  to  do  good.  These  men 
may  be  found  all  along  on  the  declivity  from  the 
heights  of  affluence  to  the  vale  of  poverty.  The  Lord 
increase  them  a  hundred-fold  I 

Now,  what  is  Christian  examph,  however  modified, 
and  wherever  presented,  hut  human- obligation,  embodied 
in  a  living  and  attractive  form?  Behold  the  form  I 
Can  you  resist  charms  so  divine  ?  Can  you  refuse  to 
imbibe  a  spirit  so  heavenly  ?  How  can  you  refuse  to 
tread  in  the  foot-prints  of  those,  who  "through  fidth 
and  patience  inherit  the  promises"  ? 
2 
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I  see  a  hesfenlj  vinkm.  ^'The  nnfloaied  of  Ite 
Lord,"  each  in  hmwpfmpnttm  plaoe^  gailier«iomd  At 
'^  Captain  of  their  aahalion."  None  ii  irtntmg  nwMi 
reluctant  Behold  llw  "MBnmeiitd  hoit  of^CMni 
elect  I"  One  objeet  engroons  their  attentioa;  onefpft* 
rit  animates  their  boeoimi ;  one  enteipriBe  oalk  ivih 
their  collective  powem.  "The  one  thing  thef  do"  k 
to  support  the  throne  and  extend  the  kingdom  of  thfrir 
Messiah.  To  aooompliih  thia^  they  gkny  in  labom^ »» 
orifices,  tribulations.  Thej  tuflc  eveiy  power  to  fidaU 
the  will  of  the  Majesty  by  whose  behest  thej  m  aarad 
and  controlled.  As  it  is  his  will,  so  it  is  tiieir  rtfiadfiit 
purpose,  to  bring  a  world  in  sabjeotion  to  his  ftet 
Thus,  they  weloome  the  condition  <m  which  his  smiles 
are  bestowed.  Thus,  they  are  leoeiying  the  very  dis- 
cipline by  which  they  may  be  prepared  to  join  tiie 
heavenly  hosts.  Thus  they  are  breaking  the  dhains  in 
which  a  world  has  long  been  held ;  and  lo!  the  shout 
of  emancipated  myriads,  "like  the  voice  of  many 
waters,"  shakes  the  pillars  of  the  universe  1 

The  foregoing  train  of  thought  involves  %  imi  bjf 
which  projiaaed  Chrutiant  may  try  their  own  charocskBr. 
Let  each  of  us^  dear  brethren,  seriously  weigh  the  in- 
quiry, Do  I  belong  to  that  happy  number  to  whom  the 
apostle  applies  the  graphical  description,  ''None  of  na 
liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  to  himself;  for 
whether  we  live,  we  live  unto  the  Lord ;  and  whether 
we  die,  we  die  imto  the  Lord ;  whether  we  live,  there- 
fore, or  die,  we  are  the  Lord's"  ?  This,  clearly,  is  a 
description  of  Christian  character.  Am  /,  then,  a  Oiri^ 
tan  f  Is  it  the  great  end  of  all  my  designs,  plana,  and 
exertions,  to  glorify  the  Saviour  and  build  up  his 
cause  ?    Do  I  rejoice  to  live  and  toil  lor  an  oljject  so 
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dear  to  God  ?  Or  do  I  regard*  the  proBperitj  of  Zion 
only  as  an  object  of  mcondary  importance  ?  Do  I  meet 
the  expenses  which  are  requisite  to  support  Christian 
institations  at  home  and  abroad,  reluctantly  and  grudg- 
ingly ?  Am  I  more  anxious  to  enjoy  the  privil^^es  of 
the  (}ofipel  cheapbfj  than  to  derive  from  them  the  high- 
^  est  benefit  ?  When  called  to  incur  expense  and  sacri- 
fices for  the  sake  of  advancing  the  Redeemer's  king- 
dam,  am  I  apt  to  be  cold,  impatient,  peevish  7  Am  I 
prone  to  wish  that  the  friends  of  God  and  man,  in  their 
efforts  to  ''spread  the  Gospel,"  would  act  on  plans  less 
comprehensive  and  expensive  ?  Am  I  oflen  tempted 
to  suspect  the  purity  of  their  motives  ?  to  misinterpret 
their  language  ?  and  misrepresent  their  conduct  ?  Do 
I  often  eagerly  and  loudly  complain  of  the  burdens 
which  my  Christian  profession  imposes  on  me  ?  Do  I 
sometimes  detect  in  myself  sentiments  of  regret  that  I 
ever  joined  the  Christian  standard?  Ah  I  brethren, 
these,  and  such  as  these,  are  serious  questions,  and  de- 
serve a  serious  answer.  They  bear  directly  on  the 
soundness  of  our  religious  character.  They  point  to 
the  ground  on  which  multiplied  decent  professors  betray 
the  rottenness  of  their  hearts.  It  is  high  time  for  us  to 
urge  home  upon  our  souls  with  searching  hand  the  in- 
quiry whether  we  are  living  to  God  or  to  ourselvea 
The  apathy  and  selfishness  of  thousands  in  the  Church 
have  already  occasioned  the  endless  ruin  of  unnumbered 
millions  1  Long  ago,  had  professed  Christians,  as  a 
body,  yielded  to  the  obligations  by  which  their  Lord 
had  bound  them— long  ago  had  the  "  earth  been  filled 
with  his  glory  I"  Never  will  his  grace  and  power  be 
universally  known,  till  the  Church  more  generally  and 
accurately  answers  to  the  description  of  character  given 
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at  the  oofnTnen<30iniBttt  of  tiiii  < 
would  not  in  the  Anal  dqr  ht  neqimBd  to  i 
the  blood  of  their  biellan,  look  ifdl  to 
Wo  to  the  fidae  diaoqple^  wbo^  in^iitaorbliHIgMi^ 
sacred  as  the  authority  of  Gody  Kree  to  MbImM^- ll|ii 
for  any  other  olgect  than  the  pwiperitj  of  &ili '  Aa 
may  have  hia  framee— hia  joya  and  ncioim;  III iiiM 
and  hopes ;  and  after  all  nialaaiify  peririi.  Whift  ihli 
is  he,  who  while  he  laja  hia  aonl  at  thelbflt  tf  MHi 
Christ  for  salvation,  ia  xeady  to  derrota  Umadf  li  IfiiiB 
sacrifice  to  Hia  aenrioe?  He  ia  the  nun  n^-M'  ^ 
day  of  retribaUon^  shall  be  welcomed  to  the  "  J07  of 
his  Lord."  Be  ours  the  blessedneas  o^  and  fidl  parti* 
cipation  in,  hia  labors  and  rewards  I 


The  pulpit  of  the  College  chapel,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  institution,  belonged  to  the  theological  pro- 
fessors. It  was  mine  to  occupy  once  every  Sabbath. 
Pour  of  the  sermons  which  I  delivered  there,  were 
published  within  the  covers*  of  the  same  pamphlet 
The  occasion  on  which  they  were  offered  to  the  public, 
is  ihus  described  in  the  pre&ce : 

"  During  the  first  term  of  the  present  year,  a  discussion 
arose  in  the  r^ular  disputations  of  the  College,  on  the 
points  which  separate  the  patrons  of  the  American  Colo- 
nization Society  from  the  advocates  of  immediate  eman- 
cipation. In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  I  was  not  a  little 
alarmed,  riot  to  say  shocked  with  the  ground,  which  was 
assumed  to  maintain  the  doctrine  and  defend  the  designs 
of  this  Society.  Expediency  in  opposition  to  naked  recti" 
tudcj  was  plead  for,  as  a  basis  to  which  plans  and  ex- 
ertions in  behalf  of  the  colored  Americans  should  be 
adjusted.  Apologies  were  made  for  the  present  race 
of  slaveholders,  under  pretence  that  the  evils  beneath 
which  they  are  placed,  and  from  which,  it  is  said,  they  long 
to  break  away,  toere  entailed  upon  them.  But  it  was 
especially  insisted  on,  that  against  the  colored  Ameri- 
can, a  prejudice^  arising  from  his  complexion,  was  imi- 
vcTsally  cherished,  as  effective  and  invincible,  as  a  con- 
stUuiional  tendency^  which  niust  forever  exclude  him 
from  the  affectionate  regard,  and  withhold  from  him 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  his  white  neighbors.  Those 
who  claimed  to  be  free  from  this  prejudice,  it  was  al- 
lied, could  hardly  be  regarded  as  sincere.  And  yet 
confessedly  affected  with  this  deep-rooted  prejudice^ — 
nay,  yielding  to  its  giant  power,  and  adapting  their 
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plans  tothesatiafyizigof  ili( 
Ionization  Society,  it  was  oootendedy  oogfaft  to  lumlko 
credit  of  fonning  a  jittt  eBtimatiod  of  the  dMnotar-Md 
prospects  of  A&ioo-Ameiioani^  and  of  demoig  wiaa 
and  happy  methods  fbr  ekvafciiig  dieir  ooncilaoii,  aad 
promoting  their  interests  I  Fositiona  like  thoM^  ant 
taken  for  any  purpose^  I  could  not^  as  a  pareadHr  ef 
the  Gospel,  regard  with  indifEbrenoe.  They  ap|iaawd 
to  me  to  be  dcmenka/y  errtnt^  sabversive  of  tiie  flat 
principles  of  Christiaa  tmllL  QiBcial  fldelxtfi  eqpe* 
oiallj  an  affectionate  regard  for  the  hig^MBt  intewalB 
of  my  beloved  charge,  seemed  to  me  to  demand  most 
serious  and  earnest  endeayors  to  expose  the  nozknia 
tendencies,  and  counteract  the  deadly  influence  of  aoch 
doctrines  as  I  have  just  alluded  to.  Enough  has  now 
been  said,  to  explain,  briefly  and  generally,  the  inune- 
diate  occasion  of  the  following  discourses. 

"No  sooner  had  I  commenced  the  course  of  inatrao* 
tion,  given  in  the  following  pages,  than  marked  and 
painful  indications  were  apparent,  that  some  of  n^ 
hearers  were  deeply  displeased.  The  various  forma  in 
which  this  displeasure  broke  out^  I  ought  not^  in  this 
place,  to  be  expected  fiilly  to  describe.  I  was  urged 
to  desist  immediately;  and  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
a  part  of  my  audience,  if  I  did  not  give  s(Mne  aasuranoe, 
that  I  would  forthwith  abandon  the  position  I  had 
taken.  Any  such  assurance,  I  clearly  saw  and  deeply 
felt,  could  be  nothing  less  than  treason  to  my  Lord — 
an  abandonment  of  the  post  to  which  his  authority  had 
called  me.  To  ask  it,  I  could  not  but  regard  as  arro- 
gance— arrogance  which  would  thrust  a  man  upon  the 
throne  of  God — arrogance  which  always  grows  and 
thrives  as  it  is  yielded  to  and  humored.    Ab  I  pro- 
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oeeded  with  the  trams  of  thoughts,  now  presented  to 
the  public,  I  found  myself  charged  with  the  crime  of 
refusing  to  preach  the  Gk)spel,  and  offering  philosophy 
and  politics  in  the  place  of  its  healthful  doctrines  I 
Souls^  just  ready  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  I 
had  rudely  beaten  back  1  Upon  the  hearts  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  die  Saviour,  I  had  inflicted  wounds,  deep  and 
numerous  I 

^'  These  charges,  I  have  had  occasion  to  know,  were 
not  confined  to  my  proper  hearers.  From  different 
points  of  the  Western  Beserve,  the  alarm  has  travelled 
forth,  that  the  College-pulpit  has  been  desecrated— has 
been  made,  on  the  holy  Sabbath,  a  place  for  philoso- 
sophical  discussion  and  political  wrangling.  Nay,  I 
have  too  much  reason  to  believe,  that  measures  were 
devised  and  urged,  by  some  who  seemed  to  think  they 
ought  to  have  the  control  of  the  College-pulpit,  which, 
had  they  not  been  unexpectedly  defeated  by  the  Sav- 
iour's hand,  would  have  constrained  me,  unquestionkd 
and  UNHEARD,  to  defile  my  conscience  or  leave  my 
station." 

The  discussion  thus  alluded  to  was  animated  and 
protracted.  It  awakened  in  the  College  and  all  abroad 
in  the  community  around  us  a  deep  and  lively  interest. 
In  disposing  of  the  claims  of  enslaved  humanity,  vari- 
ous positions  were  assumed  both  by  the  students  and 
by  their  fellows  around  them.  These  were  assailed  on 
the  one  hand  and  defended  on  the  other  in  our  mutual 
intercourse  with  each  other,  publicly  and  privately, 
with  a  great  deal  of  zeal  and  considerable  ability.  Oc- 
cupants of  the  pulpit  and  prominent  members  of  the 
churches  were  to  a  wide  extent  active  in  the  contro- 
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versy.    My  Monr-pnMhaBi»  grana^jr,  I  liad  a&jth^f 
regarded  with  wweb  wjmptAj  flwiilrang  ooiiAiiBM 
Bat  the  gromidi  whiflh  in  gmlly  sndtqpIiiiinrtHMi 
they  now  aaBmned,  suiprind,  stMtM,  atoraei  OMi:-! 
had  understood  them  to  maintMn,  daQUroly  and  aiNfer 
.  nonsly,  the  tmOg  ^  Aa  immam  tubb;  Hm  iaalMMMa 
right  of  every  child  of  AdanL  to  **laA,  libartjanitfH?*. 
unembarraflBed  "pmamt  of  happtnaM;"  the  tnnwial 
authority  of  the  Oolden  Bole;  the  MKitial  (aafljw 
of  assailing  any  of  thoaa  praogaHinBai  with  lAkk  At 
Creator  had  arm«dTOankiiMi"-<if  eowna  tlia  widpednaMi 
of  slavery,  in  which  an  attempt  ia  delibeialely  and 
persistently  made  to  liednoe  peraonalily  to  pwqjciij— 
that  of  one  sin  as  well  of  another,  the  guilty  are  bodnd 
at  once  to  repent;  that  only  in  so  doings  can  lliey 
escape  penal  inflictions;  that  the  will  of  God,  thna  ex- 
pressed, is  the  only  source  of  safety  amidst  whatever 
embairassments  and  dangers  we  may  be  ezpoaed  to; 
and  that  on  these  and  kindred  statements  under  all 
their  natural  aspects,  and  in  all  their  fit  appIioalioii% 
we  cannot  too  earnestly  insist    The  bearing  of  iheaa 
significant  particulars  on  American  slavery  I  could  not 
help  seeing,  was  direct  and  powerful    They  unpora- 
tively  demanded  its  immediate  abolition. 

And  yet  those,  who  as  prominent  figures  within  the 
sphere  of  its  influence  were  generally  regarded  as  the 
fit  representatives  of  the  prevalent  Christianity,  prompt- 
ly and  stoutly  denied  that  American  slavery  was  ne- 
cessarily in  conflict  with  its  high-bom  principles  and 
characteristic  demands.  While  insisting  for  theologi- 
cal purposes  on  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  they  re- 
sisted the  claims  of  the  negro  to  their  firatemal  lefpxda. 
The  absurd  and  malignant  prqudices  almost  univer!! 
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Bally  bheriahed  among  professed  Christians  as  well  aa 
elsewliere,  the  tallest  eedesiastios  were  forward  to 
excDse  if  not  to  justify.  They  denied  that  Christian- 
ity could  be  expected  to  elevate  such  outcasts  to  the 
enjoyment  of  human  prerogatives  and  privileges. 
They  were  excluded  generally  firom  literary  and  theo- 
logical Bchoola.  In  religious  assemblies  a  place  was 
assigned  them,  adapted  to  depress  their  feelings  and 
discourage  their  hopes.  I  once  adverted  to  this  matter 
in  the  presence  of  a  distinguished  theological  professor 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Boston.  He  offered  to  just- 
ify the  aversion  and  contempt  with  which  the  white 
man  spumed  hia  colored  fellows,  on  the  ground  that 
all  this  was  ^^naJturaV^  I  If  so,  I  reminded  him,  that  it 
must  be  universal^  alike  prevalent  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places.  And  yet  Homer  pronounces  the  highest 
eulogy  on  the  Ethiopians,  in  assuring  us  that  Jupiter 
and  his  court  repaired  fVom  time  to  time  to  Ethiopia  to 
partake  of  the  hospitality  there  offered.  Herodotus 
describes  the  same  people  as  "  the  greatest  and  most 
beautiful  of  men."  Judge  Jeremy  declares,  after  a 
long  residence  in  the  West-Indies,  and  a  careful  ob- 
servation of  the  scenes  there  exhibited,  and  the  tastes 
and  tendencies  there  manifested,  that  complexion  apart 
from  slavery  was  no  more  than  size  an  obstruction  in 
the  way  of  any  of  the  intimacies,  into  which  men  may 
enter  with  eadi  other  in  the  various  relations  of  life. 
Wherever,  moreover,  white  people  have  been  reduced 
to  slavery,  they  have  been  subjected  to  the  same  insults 
and  injuries  as  negro  slavery  involves.  History  assures 
US)  that  their  continental  oppressors  affected  to  doubt 
whether  their  Saxon  slaves  "  had  souls" — ^were  human  I 
Such  suggestions  I  urged  on  the  reverend  presence, 
2* 
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who,  theological  profianor  thou^  be  va%  i 
justify  the  ayenioii  i 
feUows  ai6  eveiy  when  in  diis  .CQQiiftrj  exposodi  oi  Ae 
ground  that  it  was  in  aooordanoa  irilli  an  oidinMiiQf 
nature.  Nor  did  any  of  his  fxka&j  fallow^  who  wit- 
nessed or  took  part  in  the  diaoniwion  espven  a  t^OttjiB 
of  dissent  The  00I7  xeply  whioh  was  gSani^nm^ktoi 
me  in  the  fonn  of  the  iiqpoirt^  thai  the  ZOT«nod  pn^^ 
pronounced  me  "mofML"  And  yet^  if  I  had  a^ggeatod 
a  doubt  of  the  unity  of  the  human  xaoe^  how  aoon  and 
how  solemnly  would  he  not  have  held  me  up  to  Bim' 
picion,  as  afifected  with  infidel  tendencieal— Of  ooone^ 
it  was  pronounced  as  eagerly  and  peremptorily  in  the 
pulpit  as  on  the  exchange,  or  in  the  hall  of  Icgidatiop, 
or  even  in  the  bar-room  or  brothel,  ill-advised  and  mia* 
chieyous,  for  any  of  us  to  assert  and  defend  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  our  enslaved  fellows.  We  should  thna 
become  a  disturbing  force — a  dangerous  element  amidst 
our  gravest  relations.  We  should  thus  assail  the  peaoe 
of  the  Church  and  the  stability  of  the  republic.  We 
might  not  justify  ourselves  in  any  such  attempt  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  Sovereign  Will— to  the  Divine  Author- 
ity.  In  theological  discussions  within  or  without  the ' 
pulpit,  we  were  quite  at  liberty  to  magnify  and  exalt 
the  Legislative  Soul  "to  our  heart's  content"  We 
could  hardly  be  too  broad  or  emphatic  in  our  declar> 
ations.  In  the  abairactf  we  could  hardly  assign  to  the 
will  of  God  a  control  over  all  things  too  universal  or 
absolute.  But  in  the  sphere  of  the  practical^  we  must 
bow  to  the  supremacy  of  esipediency.  Here  we  must 
do  what  in  principle  may  be  "  wrong,"  that  practical 
evil  might  be  avoided,  or  practical  good  might  be  se- 
cured I     Otherwise,   we  laid  ourselves  open  to  the 
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haishest  imputatioDS  and  exposed  ourselves  and  others 
to  the  heaviest  embarrassments.  We  must  be  held 
responsible  for  all  the  frightftil  consequences  which 
might  grow  out  of  our  adhering,  word- wise  and  deed- 
wise,  to  naked  rectitude  in  all  its  various  demands  and 
natural  applications  I 

A  large  number  of  the  students  at  the  Western  Be- 
serve  College  were  in  deep  sympathy  with  the  preachers 
around,  who  assumed  the  position  thus  described.  In 
the  public  disputations,  which  Vere  provided  for  by 
the  laws  of  the  institution,  they  insisted  on  excusing 
slavery  and  justifying  negro-hate  on  the  dogmas  to 
which  so  many  clergymen  gave  the  sanction  of  their 
names  and  the  support  of  their  pulpits.  The  attitude, 
they  thus  assumed,  seemed  to  me  to  be  greatly  revolt- 
ing— ^inconsistent  with  a  manly  character  and  effective 
usefulness.  As  responsible  for  the  influence  of  the 
pulpit,  around  which  they  were  expected  from  Sab- 
bath to  Sabbath  to  assemble,  I  felt  impelled  to  examine 
somewhat  freely  the  conclusions,  on  which  in  our  pub- 
lic disputations  they  so  stoutly  insisted.  Hence  the 
four  Sermons,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  In 
thus  addressing  those,  who  had  been  committed  to  my 
charge,  I  found  myself  exposed  to  the  suspicion  and 
reproach,  described  in  the  paragraphs  which  I  have 
ventured  to  quote  from  the  preface  to  the  four  Ser- 
mons. The  first  of  these,  as  a  specimen  of  the  series, 
I  take  the  liberty  to  insert  here,  that  my  readers  may 
anew  survey  the  ground  in  controversy  between  me 
and  my  opponents.  Let  them  judge  whether  wisdom 
and  fidelity  did  not  imperatively  require  me  to  occupy 
and  cultivate  it 


*' Therefore  thuiaUh  the  Lord,  If  tiMW  ntom,  then  wffl  I  Mh^  Am 
again,  and  thoa  ■hah ftand  befim  me:  tnd  If  tboQ  tekn  fliHh  llw 
preciona  from  the  Tile,  thoa  ihaU  be  M  mj  moath:  let  ftheoi  lelwa 
unto  thee ;  bat  return  not  thou  onto  them.**— 4uumiah  16 :  1ft. 

In  this  language,  we  have  a  dear  intiination  of  the 
posture  which  Jeremiah  had  taken,  before  this  oracle 
of  Jehovah  fell  upon  his  ear  and  reached  his  heart 
Disheartened  with  ill  socoess^  he  had  abandoned  his 
sacred  work.  He  withdrew  from  the  ungrateful  mul- 
titude. "  He  sat  alone  ]"  and  gave  himself  up  to  deep 
despondency,  while  bitter  complaints  fell  from  his  lips.. 
Even  his  confidence  in  God  began  to  forsake  him.  In 
the  anguish  of  his  spirit,  he  came  near  to  reproaching* 
Jehovah  for  want  of  fidelity  in  fulfilling  his  engage- 
ments. Thus  affected,  "the  word  of  the  Lord"  calmed 
his  agitated  bosom  and  silenced  his  complaining  tongue. 
**  If  thou  return" — cease  firom  despondency  and  com- 
plaint, and  engage  with  cheerfulness,  and  zeal,  and 
hope  in  thine  appropriate  work — "  then  will  I  bring 
thee  again" — ^restore  thee  to  the  high  responsibilities 
and  sacred  privileges  of  the  prophetic  office — "and 
thou  shalt  stand  before  me" — ^be  my  minister.  "  And 
if  thou  take  forth  the  precious  from  the  vile" — ^if  in 
tliy  sacred  work,  thou  shalt  accurately  and  clearly  dis- 
criminate between  good  men  and  bad  men — between 
right  and  wrong — "thou  shalt  be  as  my  mouth" — 
speak  with  divine  authority;  "let  them  return  to  thee" 
— ^their  consciences  shall  bear  witness  to  the  truth  and 
weight  of  thine  instructions,  and  to  the  integrity  and 
benevolence  of  thy  character ;  "but  return  not  thou 

♦  See  verse  18. 
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unto  them" — ^thou  shalt  not  adopt  their  principles, 
cherish  their  spirit,  pursue  the  objects  to  which  they 
are  devoted. 

The  text,  thns  explained,  furnishes  ground  for  the 
following  statement,  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  dis- 
course to  illustrate  and  apply:  Those  philanAropuiSj 
who  adjust  their  exertions  to  remove  moral  evils — in  other 
toordsj  to  reform  men — to  an  ajccuraie  discrimination  be- 
twetn  right  and  wrong,  have  good  reason  to  expect  success. 
The  doctrine  is  sometimes  advanced  in  elevated 
places  and  on  high  authority,  that  it  is  not  wise  to  act 
.  upon  the  conclusions,  to  which  the  most  compact  train 
of  sound  metaphysical  argument  would  conduct  us. 
Intelligent  men,  we  are  told,  keep  their  eyes  open  upon 
the  wide  distinction  between  what  is  right  and  what  is 
practicable.*    Your  views  may,  indeed,  be  in  the  strict- 

^  A«  a  specimen  of  the  language  which  is  often  heard  on  this  sub- 
ject, take  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  a  select  committee 
of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  in  the  winter  of  1882.*  After  admitting  that 
the  obstacles  to  be  encountered  in  **  so  elevating  the  moral  and  social 
condition  of  the  blacks  in  Ohio,  that  they  would  be  received  into  society 
on  terms  of  equality,  and  would  by  common  consent  be  admitted  to  a 
participation  of  political  privileges,^  lay  in  **  the  Mtnmg  and  unconquer' 
abU  feeling  of  the  society  in  which  we  Irve,**  and  in  the  "  situation  of 
the  enslaved  Africans  in  a  large  portion  of  this  republic,**  the  commit- 
tee, through  Mr.  Worthington,  proceed  to  say :  **  Whether  thU  feel- 
ing be  right  or  wrang^  reaeonable  or  unreaeonahle^  ii  is  not  the  province 
of  this  committee  to  inquire  ;  that  is  a  question  for  the  abstract  philo- 
sopher eind  metaphysician^!  ....  ''^  The  duty  of  the  annmittee^ 
then,  is  confined  to  what  is  practicable  in  legislation^  and  conducive  to 
the  gtnsral  welfttre  of  the  communityj*  We  commend  the  whole  report 
to  the  careful  attention  of  all  who  wish  to  know  what  shallow  thinking, 
and  pitiful  qdibbling,  and  unprincipled  measures  may  wear  the  guise 
and  assume  the  name  of  political  wisdom,  A  white  man,  who  can  read 
it  without  blushing  for  his  own  color,  may  well  be  suspected  of  having 

•  See  Observer  and  TtUgraph  for  Pcb.  2, 1S8S. 


est  ac(H>idaiioe  with  troth.    But  in  your 
do  good,  bewin  of  adiBg  Oil  aplai^  wUek  ^ 
better  to  leoommend  it  than  iti  fbU  eoafannity  to 
sound  reaaoning  and  coneot  Tiewa.    Skilftil  onwnael 
lors  will  aasim  yon,  that  by  attempting  too  nxuflhy  JM 
will  fiiil  to  aoeonqdiah  the  litda^  which  m^  olhar> 
wise  be  praotioabla 

In  oppoaitioii  to  aoch  iiawi^  the  Iraih  of  the  po» 
tion  which  lies  at  the  fbandatioQ  of  this  diaecmiaa  maj 
be  sustained — 

I.  Byar^srmoBtofadtu 

In  different  agea  of  the  world,  men  have  atood  ysf^ 
who  regarded  the  iniquity  which  preyailed  aioond 
them  with  deep  abhonence.  Their  heart-fialt  conoem 
for  the  glory  of  Gk)d,  and  the  welfeape  of  the  human 
family,  constrained  them  to  attempt  something  to  ano* 
cor  and  save  a  bleeding  world.  They  have  been 
honored  with  the  reputation  of  refimners.  Bat  fi>r 
these  strong  props,  the  world  would  have  fiJIen  long 
ago  into  a  heap  of  ruins. — ^At  the  head  of  these  stood 
Moses^  and  especially,  and  &r  above  them  all,  Jesus 
Christ.  Principles  they  laid  down,  and  precepts  they 
published,  which  covered  tho^whole  ground  of  human 
relations  and  human  interests.  These  interests  were  to 
be  defended  and  these  relations  sustained,  by  enforcing 
those  precepts  and  maintaining  those  principles,  in 
cases  endlessly  varied  and  indefinitely  midtiplied.    To 

already  doM  Tiolenoe  to  his  conscience.  In  promoting  the  wdfrre  of 
the  commnnitj,  to  which  he  belongs,  a  legialator,  fonooth,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  right  or  the  wrong  of  the  generd  feeling,  to  wUdi  he 
may  adjust  his  measores  1  Alas  I  we  hsTc  already  had  too  mndi  saeh 
mM  legislation  t  **  Praotioable,''  indeed  it  may  be ;  Joat  as  it  is  pfte- 
ticable  for  bad  men  in  high  places  to  stab  the  ritals  of  their  country  I 
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all  these  cases,  they  did  not  themselves  attempt^  speci- 
fically and  partioolarly,  to  apply  their  own  principles 
and  precepta  This  woric  was  left^  in  part,  to  be  ac- 
complished by  their  ^soadjntors  and  successors.*  Pious 
kings  and  holy  prophets  carried  forward  the  woric, 
began  by  the  Hebrew  legislator,  of  expanding  and 
applying  the  maxims  and  injunctions  of  the  Mosaic 
institntions.  To  the  fiuthiiil  hands  of  apostles,  and 
reformers,  and  missionaries,  moreover,  was  committed 
in  many  instances,  the  delightful  and  honorable  work 
of  fully  expounding  and -specifically  applying  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Gospel. 

Let  us  now  mark  some  of  the  points,  in  which  differ- 
ent reformers  have  labored  to  remove  moral  evils, 
which  prevailed  around  them. — ^During  their  residence 

*  WhjT  do  the  ftdvocates  of  the  American  Colonizatjon  Society  seek 
the  proofs  and  analogies,  bj  which  they  try  to  defend  the  designs  of 
that  institution  amidst  the  rubbish  of  the  dork  ages  and  dark  regions  ? 
Instead  of  discussing  the  merits  of  this  Society  amidst  the  light,  which 
the  principles  of  the  Bible  are  from  age  to  age,  with  erer  increasing 
effblgcnce,  pouring  upon  the  relations  and  duties  of  the  human  family, 
they  insist  upon  carrying  forward  their  investigations,  drawing  their 
conclusions,  and  arranging  their  plans  amidst  the  obscurity,  and  mist, 
and  gloom  of  **  the  times  of**  former  **  ignorance."  Wlicncc  this  love 
of  darkness?  "  Who  ever  doubted,"  cries  Rev.  Mr.  Danforth,  General 
Agent  for  the  American  Colonization  Society,  (see  5th  letter,)  "  the 
criminality  of  divorce  for  slight  causes  f  Yet  Moses  wffered  it  for  the 
hardness  of  their  hearts!"  A  reviewer  in  the  Chrutian  Spectator 
(1880,  p.  478)  transports  us  to  the  feet  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  the 
Autoerai  ofRustia,  and  the  Sultan  of  7\trJcey  to  find  analogies  to  justify 
**  domestic  slavery  I" 

How  are  the  Southern  slaveholders  and  men-stealers — ^who  are  as 
nearly  akin  to  each  other  as  twin  brothers — to  be  enlightened  respect- 
ing the  obligations  which  the  Gospel  imposes  on  them?  Discussion 
they  will  not  endure.  The  universal  cry  of  their  apologists  is  **  hush, 
hush.**  Keep  silence.  Toa  will  exasperate  our  dear  friends  at  the 
South.    Better  let  our  colored  brethren  perish,  than  disturb  the  be- 
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in  Egypt^  the  Habwwi^ it  mdom^hnmb  tkfUiRnmi  *Rt 
idolatry.  Moved  and  goremed  bj  dmae  wAcBlg^: 
Moses  undertook  to  nilgeet  them.to  the  JnflnwMie  cfe 
a  pure  iheoorecy.  Thefai«datk»,<ttwhiD|iharBiita4 
his  prooeedingi^  deesrvea  partjeolar  attentJBm  .  Hi. 
adjusted  his  plans  and  ecnfonoed  Us  movemeirta  tfi 
an  accurate  disoarhminatinii  between  zi^^t  tfod  uxooft 
Wtihotd  making  Ae  IflOfl  olhwfmea  Jbr  HMr  pr§miim^ 
he  required  them  ai  mnPB  €md  Jbrmmr  tik  rmomim  iMOrjf^ 
Whatever  form  it  might  aMome^  and  uid^  whatevif 
complexion  it  dii^t  appear,  they  were  zeqiiized  tQ 
regard  it  with  unmingled  abhonenoe  and  atemi  deter- 
mined oppoeition.  K  they  yielded  to  the  foroe  of  old 
prejudices  and  former  habits,  the  indulgence  was  dearly 
purchased.  To  worship  the  cherished  objectSi  wbieli 
they  had  once  reverenced  was  a  capital  offimce.  And 
he  was  blessed  of  Chxl,  and  honored  by  meui  who  ^ 
threw  the  fo»t  stone  I    Who  will  venture  to  affinUi 

loved  pr^udieee  of  their  nuurtera.  Whj,  in  18S0,  Jeremiah  Snrti 
wrote  mn  edilorial  utiele  In  the  PcMjiUtf,  ooeariiMMd  bj  the ''IDh^ 
Queition**—*  qneetion,  the  diaoeiiioa  of  whioh  in  the  nafoial  l«giria> 
tore,  brought  thomendf  of  good  men  to  their  kneee  at  tlie  aeroyeeeti 
end  the  decision  of  which  clothed  the  huid  with  mpnming— whleh  gftTO 
great  offence  to  tiie  Soothem  alaTehoMen.  He  had  the  mortiaoatiQa 
of  learning,  that  hia  ^^BpmdwtHmu  hming  9p$eial  rtfltnmM  iaaimm 
of  Virginia,  wert  tM$  ocomti&i^  •/  mrruUng  tk$  waih  tf  m  tkmrth^  Mft 
b^/rte  nsgroe$,  in  Chaxleaton,  a  0. 1  (See  Pen.  1S20,  pp.  482,  491.) 
No  wonder  the  magnanimona  apologiata  of  audi  "  hard-hearted"  men 
should  think  them  well  diapoeed  of^  when  brought  into  doae  oompanlon- 
ahlp  with  the  "  Sultan  of  Turicej,**  and  the  **  Autocrat  of  Roaaia.''  We 
haYe  no  otijectlon  to  auch  a  deaiiflcation.  Whether  m  ouglit,  and 
Chd  will,  **  wink  at**  the  wilful  ignorance,  and  atubbom  prejudice,  and 
hoary  guilt  of  thoae  **  who  huiid  their  hau9i$  iy  uKrigkUomnuu  and 
their  ehambere  by  wrung;  nAo  iim  their  neighbof^e  eerwiee  witho¥i 
wagee,  andgiwe  him  not  for  hie  work^^*  ia  a  Torj  different  point 

♦  JiffiwfcihMilt. 
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that  Moms  attempted  too  much,  by  adj  usting  hia  eoono- 
mj  to  yiewB  stiiotl j  ooneot,  of  the  relations  which  the 
Hebrews  sostained  to  Jehovah  ?  His  institutions  were 
based  on  the  poiest  metaphysiGs;  but  were  they  not 
as  practical  as  they  were  philosophical  and  divine? 
They  were  fall  of  tiie  most  powerful  and  salutary  ten- 
dendea  While  in  the  fisuse  of  popular  prejudice  and 
general  habitSy  they  vindicated  the  rights  of  Qod,  they 
were  adapted  to  promote  in  the  most  effectual  manner 
and  in  the  highest  degree  the  interests  of  mankindi 
And  glorious  results  crowned  the  exertions  of  the 
great  Hebrew  lawgiver. 

The  Jews,  when  the  apostle  Paul  became  a  Christian 
minister,  cherished  against  the  Gentiles  a  prejudice  as 
deeply  rooted  as  it  was  injurious.  This  prejudice 
formed  a  cord  of  caste  fearfully  strong.  It  had  been 
maintained  for  ages.  It  was  strengthened  and  fortified 
by  some  of  the  most  vigorous  sentiments  of  the  de- 
praved heart.  It  was  nourished  by  pride  and  pat^io^ 
ism.  It  was  sanctified  by  the  religious  views  which 
they  held.  It  moved  every  fibre  of  their  hearts,  and 
modified  every  element  of  their  character.  When  any 
of  the  Jews  joined  the  Christian  standard,  this  preju- 
dice still  dung  to  them,  with  a  force  and  tenacity 
worthy  of  a  constitutional  tendency.  They  were  dis- 
posed to  hold  their  Gtentile  brethren  at  arm's-end,  and 
to  extort  from  them  a  respectful  acknowledgment  of 
Jewish  superiority.  So  powerful  was  this  feeling,  that 
on  some  occasions,  it  threatened  to  sweep  away  the 
strongest  barriers  which  opposed  its  progress.*  Ajm- 
Ues  allowed  themselves  to  be  swayed  by  its  influence. 

♦  GW.  2  :  14. 
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This  ooid  of  0Ml8  FiMd  i^gndid  mtk  I 
and  xmyieldiog  oppoatton.  Il  «m  ritptml  to  i 
tho  piogieBB  of  Chtistiaiiilj,  M  tlia  1 
ihevwHd,  ItwMflttedtobniktliakqipMrt^ 
nily,  which  it  mii^  iirfade^  into  piztifli;  and  to  1 
biethiea  into  hanh  ooUmmwi  and  fleno  eonffiot 
each  other.  It»ao<jitiopetw]8todinliflIl,SBdJ 
strangle  the  GhnibL  In  Ida  «AirtB  to  tmoan  Urn 
moral  eyilyinaik  the  ooanewhidiFlralpiiBiied.  Ua 
methods  which  he  took  wem  aoliaitoiiitf,  acemiiitJj, 
fully  adjusted  to  Hm  natond  xdatmia  wUdi  aU  taoit 
sustain  to  each  other.  When,  in  this  matter,  he  aair 
the  rights  of  his  Gentile  brethren  invaded,  he  promptly 
stood  up  in  their  defence.  Whoeyer  the  aggrenor 
might  be,  a  powerM  hand  crippled  him.  Even  Petei^ 
when  he  bent  before  the  gust  of  popular  prejudiee, 
was  publicly  exposed  and  sternly  rebuked  by  tiie  in- 
trepid Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  And  what  adTCXsate  oi 
human  rights  has  the  world  ever  seen,  who  was  more 
successful  in  his  exertions  to  reform  mankind? 

One  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles,  which  the 
modem  Christian  missionaiy  has  to  encounter,  is  found 
in  the  same  prejudice,  a  prejudice  which  breaks  up 
large  commxmities  into  petty  dans,  and  confines  their 
kind  regards  to  the  circle  to  which  they  belong.  The 
wall,  which  separates  these  castes  from  each  other, 
generation  after  generation,  has  for  ages  been  laboring, 
with  ever^watehful  zeal  and  untiring  industry,  to  raise 
to  a  higher  point  and  fortify  with  increased  strength. 
It  has  been  pronounced  a  thousand  times  an  inpregna- 
ble  barrier.  But  the  missionaiy  of  the  cross  dares  to 
believe  that  the  weapons  of  his  warfare  are  mighty 
through  Gbd,  to  the  destruction  of  every  strong  hold. 
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He  Bees  in  the  prejudice,  which  divides  men  into  va- 
riooB  clansy  pride  and  selfishneaB  in  their  fonlest  formg. 
He  aees  in  it  an  invasion  of  the  dearest  rights  of  man- 
kind. While  ihey  hate  each  other,  he  knows  thej 
cannot  unite  in  adoration  at  the  feet  of  their  common 
Lord-— cannot  now,  cannot  ever  mingle  their  hearts  in 
the  song  of  redemption.  This  prejudice,  therefore,  he 
r^;aid8  with  unrelenting  hostility.  Under  every  form 
he  reosts  it  While  he  pursues  it,  exkrmifuUion  is  his 
avowed  object  Accurate  and  comprehensive  views  of 
human  relations  and  human  rights  are  the  foundation 
of  his  plans;  the  standard  to  which  his  exertions  are 
carefully  adjusted  and  fully  conformed.  The  Bramin 
and  the  Sooder  must  consent  to  sit  at  a  common  table 
and  to  greet  eadi  other  with  fraternal  love,  before  they 
can  be  admitted  to  a  place  in  the  family  of  Jesus. 
And  the  success  which  has  rewarded  the  missionary 
enterprise  has  been  highly  encouraging. 

What  good  have  Ihey  done,  who,  in  their  professed 
exertions  to  reform  mankind,  have  humored  their 
wicked  prejudices?  Who  was  brought  to  repentance 
by  the  lectures  of  the  ancient  philosopher  7  While  he 
encouraged  the  besotted  multitude  to  cling  to  their 
idols,  what  impression  did  his  more  elevated  views  of 
the  divinity  make  upon  their  minds  ?  Those  scenes 
of  obscenity  and  cruelty  in  which  they  freely  mingled 
at  the  Pagan  temples,  and  which  he  durst  not  expose 
and  denounce,  must  inmiediately  and  effectually  blot 
from  their  memories  the  lessons  of  wisdom  which  he 
might  have  taught  The  supple  Jesuit,  too;  what 
human  heart  was  ever  yet  cheated  out  of  its  cherished 
lusts  by  his  boasted  arts  ?  When  was  the  god  of  this 
world  bereaved  of  a  single  subject  by  the  intrigue  and 


ounning  of  kit  ] 

idols  fiiruoihflr;  toaltaf  Hm  mote  Md'iiiWHjiuihtf* 
of  their  erimes;  btt  MW  heiifly  to  rnwia^  >  iii^ 
sin  or  sinoerely  practiie  ft  hdc^  ^ffatMi  ^4l0  ^MtjfV 
dices  which  it  his  hnmorad^  it  lus  hft  to  putrf  t^MMl 
the  heart  thej  had  infeitod.  It  lus  hft  mte  M  desA 
in  sin  and  as  mnieh  upbsed  to  hisD,  as  it  iMidid  ihflMt  '^ 

IL  jc%d  cbcfrifis  on  wfeiiBS  tM  mv  AMHiyi  4Miy  to  MA^ 
fatneti  iy  a  refiarmnoB  IP  tfbiigtoral  iamhucMS  <gf ItdhfiL  -^ 

1.  Those,  whaa4|wtihsir0urtkMtonAnAnu« 
kind  to  an  aooorats  disoriwnnatimi  batireen  right  and 
wrong,  have  a  standard  by  fohkhnwralevQi^^ 
and  certain^  detected  and  expoeed.  Withoat  such  a 
standard,  the  task  to  be  attempted  by  the  rafimner^ 
cannot  be  defined.  Of  the  work  befi«e  him  he  oaa 
form  no  jost  idea.  His  effinrts,  however  well  inteiided, 
and  however  strenuous,  must  be  at  best  xandom  and 
fruitless.  Nay,  acting  in  the  dark,  he  may  iiguxe  the 
cause,  he  is  anxious  to  prraiote.  He  may  set  up  what 
is  commonly  called  eacpedimey^  as  a  standard  to  whidi 
his  views  of  duty  and  his  benevolent  exertions  shall 
be  conformed.  In  what  does  this  consist?  In  adftmi' 
ing  our  plane  and  movemenie  to  the  drcumeiomees^  m 
which  we  may  ihink  owredvee  placed  But  our  know- 
ledge of  our  drcumstanoes  must  be  very  limited — must 
be  exceedingly  vague  and  imperfect  To  multiplied 
beings  above  us  and  around  us,  we  sustain  interesting 
relations.  We  belong  to  a  system  of  things  infinitely 
complicated  and  extensive.  Of  remote  bearings  and 
ultimate  tendencies,  how  little  can  we  knowl  A  single 
action  may  give  birth  to  stupendous  events^  which  lie 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  our  vision.    With  the  little 
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drde  of  olrjects  which  are  diiectlj  around  ns,  our  ao- 
quuntance  is  slight  and  partial;  what  can  we  pretend 
to  ko.ow  of  the  objects,  to  which  we  are  related,  which 
are  concealed  in  the  dark  recesses  of  eternity  and  im- 
mensily  I  Apart  from  the  revealed  will  of  Gtxl,  what 
can  we  pretend  to  know  about  expediency  7 

With  our  petty  views  of  expediency,  we  proceed  to 
create  a  standard.  Before  we  can  adjust  a  plan  or 
modify  a  movement  by  our  standard,  it  can  hardly 
fidl  to  undergo  some  important  change.  The  moment 
our  views  of  the  objects  around  us,  become  more  defi- 
nite and  comprehensive,  our  standard  must  be  reduced 
to  conformity  with  our  increased  knowledge.  Every 
new  ray  of  light,  which  fisills  upon  our  minds,  may 
alter  our  rule  of  conduct.  It  is  liable  to  constant, 
everlasting  variation.  Before  you  can  adjust  your 
scales,  the  weights  have  changed  their  value  I  What 
is  such  a  standard  good  for  ?  It  may  deceive,  perplex, 
embarrass ;  a  better  end  it  cannot  subserve. 

In  his  efforts  to  remove  moral  evils,  on  the  ground 
of  expediency,  moreover,  the  reformer  may  have  to 
encounter  a  multitude  of  standards.  Among  those, 
for  whose  benefit  he  labors,  he  will  hardly  find  two, 
who  have  the  same  views  of  their  interests  and  rela- 
tions. Their  notions  of  expediency  will  be  as  various 
as  their  views  of  the  objects  they  contemplate.  Amidst 
a  thousand  various  and  clashing  rules,  to  what  substan- 
tial results  can  he  hope  himself  to  arrive  or  to  conduct 
others?  Who  will  be  convinced  by  his  reasoning, 
impelled  by  his  arguments,  or  moved  by  his  appeals  7 
What  is  true  by  Aw  standard,  may  be  felse  by  an- 
other's ;  what  is  wrong  by  his  standard,  may  be  right 
by  another's;  what,  according  to  his  standard,  may  be 
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promotiye  of  himmL  hq^MDH^i 

it,  aooording  to  moAisAk    WiAaakm] 

he  cannot  eyen  bring  men  to. 

which  he  would  pennwde  tfifln  to  abndoni 

A  standard  must  bo  irand|  bj  wliioh  mdal  ML-  vqr 
be  detected  and  expoied,  or  nodung  en  bo'doMiA 
the  work  of  refiiraMtion.  Aa  aiigeini  flpev^HMrii-be 
had,  whose  touch  will  Tedwe  lihe  toid  to  Ui  pMpar 
shape,  though  it  ahoald  ilut  np  a  devil  I  Scuik-a 
standard  he  has,  who  in  bis  cflbrts  to  umbw  niokd 
evil,  makes  an  aooniato  diaoriiBinfttioii  balwcaii'g^ 
and  wrong,  the  basis  of  his  plnis  and  exerUoua  Hie 
has  only  to  compare  human  conduct  with  Heav€n'a 
revealed  will — ^with  the  law  of  God,  to  aaoertain  its 
proper  tendendes  and  natural  bearings.  In  the  li^bt 
of  this  comparison,  he  maj  easily  illustroto  its  true 
complexion  and  just  desert  The  task  to  be  perfbnncd 
lies  fully  in  his  view.  To  those,  who  are  around  himy 
he  explain  his  design  with  deflniteness  and  prodaion. 
The  force  of  his  arguments  and  the  point  of  his  i^ppeals, 
referable  as  they  are  to  a  standard,  generalty  under- 
stood and  commoxily  acknowledgedr-immutdde  as  it 
is  authoritative,  will  be  perceived  and  felt  He  nmf 
justly  hope  to  convinoe  the  understandings  xouae  IIm 
conscience,  subdue  the  heart 

2.  The  natural  tendeneies  of  the  human  eonttSkOion 
greatly  favcr  their  dmgna^  who  in  their  efibrts  to  re* 
move  moral  evils,  adjust  their  plans  and  exertions  to 
an  accurate  discrimination  between  right  and  wrong. 
The  maxim,  so  often  repeated,  and  of  such  high  author^ 
ity  with  many,  is  based  on  truth,  and  full  of  good 
sense — If  you,  would  bring  him  to  renounce  hie  errore  cmd 
abandon  hie  erne,  you  must  take  man  aeheie.    Some 
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ahallow  thinken,  I  know,  misundentand  and  pervert 
it  In  their  mouthsi  and  with  their  application,  it  is 
not  onlj  depriyed  of  its  proper  weight  and  worth,  but 
becomes  a  string  of  empty  words,  which  would  dis- 
grace the  lips  of  a  fooL  If  we  would  take  man  as  he 
i<S  they  tell  us,  that  we  must  adjust  our  exertions  for 
his  benefit  to  his  moral  diarackr.  We  must  not  ofiend 
his  taste ;  we  must  not  disturb  his  prejudices ;  we  must 
not  xoose  his  passions;  we  must  not  alarm  his  feais;  we 
must  not  embarrass  him  in  his  chosen  pursuits  I  We 
must  evince  a  profound  acquaintance  with  his  nature, 
by  curing  him  of  propensities,  which  have  mingled 
with  his  life-blood ;  by  breaking  up  habits,  which  have 
twined  themselves  around  his  heartsstrings,  byflaUering 
(md  caressing  him  I  We  must  deprive  the  starving  lion 
of  his  prey  by  stroking  his  mane  1  Nay,  more,  we 
must  draw  the  devil  into  ambush ;  and  overcome  him, 
not  with  the  "sword  of  the  Spirit,"  but  with  cunning 
and  intriguer— by  humoring  prejudice  and  flattering 
vice ;  by  weapons,  forged  in  hell,  ages  before  the  cre- 
ation of  mankind.  But  just  so  &r  as  we  accommodate 
our  designs  and  movements  to  human  depravity,  we 
lend  our  influence  to  make  it  more  audacious.  Under 
such  a  discipline,  it  must  thrive  fearfully ;  mocking  the 
petty  expedients  and  defying  the  puny  checks,  which 
in  this  way,  we  may  think  of  opposing  to  its  progress. 
To  take  man  as  he  ia^  in  any  such  sense^  is  to  leave  him 
tcoTse  than  you  found  him  I 

In  man,  ^^as  he  is,"  two  things  are  united :  the  con- 
siiitUion  which  Ood  gave  to  him,  and  the  character  which 
he  has  acquired.  Both  belong  to  the  science  of  human 
natura  Both  must  be  carefully  studied,  if  we  would 
form  an  acquaintance  with  mankind.    Upon  both  must 
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the  eye  be  kept  open,  if  we  would  malDe  weO^diiMtad 
and  succeBsfiil  e£forta  to  ooneot  tbe  ening  and  ] 
the  guilty.  The  original  tmdmeim  of  Ao  i 
tution  must  be  broughi  te  bear  tffiift  aS  Aw*  notewl  jlbroi 
upm  the  (Aeriahed  prefudieeB  and  behved  haUb  of  maglo 
acquired  character.  To  pmify  and  devato  tl^  lattei^ 
our  plans  and  ezerdona  must  be  a^jnatod  to  tha ibnnv. 
The  tendencies  of  the  Iiiinuui  oonatitataon  aie  diaaody 
opposed  to  the  tendenoiea  of  maa'a  aoqnixed  ohaaofear; 
hence,  the  war,  which  xavagea  aad  deaolateB  tfaauBBano- 
tified  bosom.  Hence  the  fierce  conflict^  which  lapofatei 
rebellious  spiritB  on  the  earth  and  in  helL  Erety  laj 
of  light  which  £Edlfl  upon  the  human  nndemtanding, 
makes  its  decisions  against  tranagraasion  of  the  law  of 
God  more  peremptory  and  authoritative.  Eirezy  just 
appeal,  which  is  directed  to  the  conscience,  awakens  it 
to  new  life,  increased  vigor,  quickened  aenaibility. 
Every  glance,  which  the  eye  of  pity  may  cast  upon  the 
heart,  makes  it  bleed  and  moan  a&esh.  The  fiaxne- 
work  of  human  taature,  formed  on  the  model  of  the 
divine  law,  cannot  £eu1,  when  enlightened  >by  oeleatial 
truth,  to  employ  its  original  susceptibilities  andpowen^ 
in  direct,  determined,  ceaseless  opposition  to  iniquity* 
In  his  efforts  to  refimn  mankind,  the  philanthropist 
may  bring  all  these  powers  and  susceptibilities  into  full 
and  active  subserviency  to  his  design.  He  has  only  to 
adjust  his  exertions  to  an  accurate  discrimination  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  and  human  nature,  from  the 
most  retired  recesses  of  the  soul,  will  rush  forth  to  his 
assistance.  The  impulse  of  its  affections,  the  cheering 
of  its  voice,  the  vigor  of  its  hand,  it  will  promptly,  nay, 
eagerly  afford  him.  With  arguments,  drawn  fresh 
from  the  inspired  volume^  he  may  ply  the  wndersUxn/d 
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mff.  IS  presexited  in  a  clear  light,  just  form,  and  natoral 
oomplezion,  their  forcse  will  be  felt  and  acknowledged. 
The  understanding  will  yield  assent  to  the  conclusions, 
which  they  naturally  support.  It  will  utter  its  voice  in 
taiquoKfiedf  pointed  condemnation  of  wickedMss.  — ^The 
standard  of  obligation,  set  up  in  God's  revealed  word, 
he  may  bring  to  bear  upon  the  conaeimoe, — ^If  fairly 
presented  and  fidthiully  applied,  conscience  will  not 
fidl  to  respond  to  it  The  guilty  bosom  will  be  wrung 
with  remorse — ^will  be  tortured  with  anticipated  pangs 
of  eternal  damnation.  He  may  direct  his  appeieds  to 
the  hearty  forlorn  and  desolate,  bleeding  at  every  pore 
with  self-inflicted  wounds.  He  may  charge  home  upon 
it  the  guilt  and  folly  of  forsaking  "the  Fountain  of 
living  waters,"  and  of  repairing  to  empty  broken  cis- 
terns, to  quench  its  raging  thirst ;  of  revising  to  give 
its  love  and  confidence  to  God,  the  Father,  Saviour, 
Sanctifier,  and  fitstening  its  affections  and  fixing  its 
hopes  on  mere  shining  bubbles.  To  a  perverse  choice, 
to  misplaced  affections,  to  unwarranted  reliances  he  may 
point,  as  the  fountain  of  the  dark,  turbid,  bitter  waters 
which  overflow  the  soul.  And  to  every  syllable  he 
utters,  the  oppressed,  bereaved  heart  will  mournfully 
respond:  truih^  truth  I  It  will  feel  that  it  is  wedded 
to  a  monster,  whose  &scinations  are  deadly  to  present 
peace  and  future  joy.  It  wiU  groan  for  deliverance. 
Here  are  powerftil  auxiliaries,  in  the  very  constitution 
of  the  transgressor,  which  in  efforts  to  reclaim  and  save 
him,  may  be  employed  with  the  happiest  effect.  Never 
was  a  sinner  brought  to  repentance  without  such  assist- 
ance. Never  was  such  assistance  welcomed  and  em- 
ployed without  substantial  benefit  The  philanthro- 
pist who  adjusts  his  benevolent  exertions  to  the  immut- 
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able  standard  of  obligation,  m  up  m  di»lnr,4f  God» 
axidheonbff  canaviflhmifldf  ofaid,floqaprapQatowd 
powerful. 

8.  So  is  this  philanthrqnit  soBtained  rnddrnmni 
and  encooraged  in  his  exertums  iy  Aa  jgwwMJmoi.  «ul 
promises  of  Ood. — In  theamgemantaof  hiapiovidanoB^ 
God  has  connected  with  evitdungftazMoooioqpMnoeak 
Even  in  this  world,  iniqiiitjr  brings  fixrtfi  deadly  ftaiik 
Of  this  the  entire  history  of  the  human  laoeie  hmttr 
breaking  proof  and  moonifbl  ilhutrstioii.  •  Ks*  yaor 
eye,  as  a  single  point  which  desenres  attfltilie«i  on 
the  effects  whioh  follow  Oie  loaihsofM  cnm$  of  dan^ 
Iwlding,  What  is  domestic  life  where  this  crime  pace- 
vails?  Its  sweetest  charities  and  dearest  joys  are 
blighted.  How  can  they  live  and  floarish  anudst  mia* 
rule  and  insubordinationi  saspidon  and  jealonsy,  in* 
flamed  passions  and  incessant  strife?  The  boiidfl  of 
wedded  life,  how  radely  are  they  broken  I  The  en- 
slaved hnsbuid  sees  his  wife  daily  exposed  to  the  vio- 
lence and  pollution  of  unbridled  lust  and  nnchecked 
licentiousness  I  And  what  confidenoe  can  his  miatnss 
repose  in  the  fidelity  of  his  master?  It  is  no  wonder 
that  filial  obedience,  and  gratitode,  and  confidence  ri  • 
fuse  to  live  in  the  young  heart,  whose  wayward  pro- 
pensities and  guilt  J  passions  are  gratified  and  pampered. 
How  terrible,  moreover,  are  the  apprehensions  which 
torture  the  bosom  of  the  master,  that  the  slave  will  one 
day  rise  and  fearfully  assert  his  rights  I  That  black, 
sinewy  arm,  who  can  stand  before  it,  when  once  lifted 
up  in  vengeance  ?  And  what  sort  of  vengeance  it  may 
be  expected  to  inflict,  such  scenes  as  clothed  South- 
ampton in  mourning,  teach  him,  with  a  definiteness 
and  emphasis,  which  makes  his  whole  firame  tremble. 
Every  occurrence,  fitvorable  to  insurrection,  spreads 
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tenor  and  dismay  &r  and  wide.  The  most  crnel  and 
diagiaoefiil  measaxeB  are  resorted  to,  to  prevent  the 
anticipated  horrors  of  servile  war.  *  The  authority  and 
doll  of  legislators,  who  ding  to  their  vices,  and  **  glory 
in  their  shame,"  are  employed  to  conceal  beyond  the 
reach  of  discovery,  the  key  of  knowledge.  Fines  and 
stripes,  contempt^  di^race  and  violence  are  the  pre- 
scribed reward  of  the  philanthropist,  who  should 
dare  to  conduct  a  ray  of  light  to  the  eye  of  the  slave. 
The  most  anxious,  and  painful,  and  disgraceful  efforts 
are  employed  to  keep  a  knowledge  of  his  rights  from 
reaching  his  mind.  The  colored  freedman  is  subject  to 
gross  contempt  and  shocking  abuse,  to  depress  him,  if 
poauble,  below  the  slaves,  that  a  comparison  of  his 
state  with  theirs,  may  not  awaken  them  to  discontent''^ 
A  philanthropist^  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  miles, 
single-handed,  decried,  derided,opposed,  cannot  plead  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed  negro,  on  the  broad  basis  of  eternal 
justice  or  eternal  mercy,  without  making  governors 
tremble  in  their  chairs,  and  legislators  quake  in  the 
senate-chamber.  In  the  arrangements  of  providence, 
the  slaveholder  finds  his  monstrous  guilt  in  wresting 
away  the  rights  of  the  helpless  and  unprotected,  a  deep 
source  of  wretchedness.  He  feels,  that  in  a  contest 
with  the  victim  of  his  cupidity  and  lust^  *'not  a  single 
attribute  of  Gkxl  can  take  side  with  him."t  In  the  ad- 
justments of  His  providence,  he  sees  that  He  has  burnt 
into  the  fix)nt  of  his  offending  the  brand  of  reprobation. 
The  philanthropist^  then,  who  would  lend  his  influence 
to  break  the  diain  which  binds  and  cripples  the  scarred 

*  See  the  debate  on  Mr.  Brodnax's  reeolaUon,  in  the  VIr{^  Legis- 
lature, 
f  Jeffecton. 
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limbs  of  the  dAV€^  maj  wdl  felloir  tiia 
God's  holy  pioyideDoe.  B7  duB  I  men,  iha*  lie  wm 
well  uaeluBbestendeftyozB^  toqpeniheejeeofdiaiii 
&tuated  slaveholdeiB  on  tbe  trameDdooB  peribirliid 
are  gathering  aiomidtlieni.  He  may  irell  tddmi  and 
thus  augment  their  fean.  Ha  may  well  urge  Unm,  as 
they  value  their  own  Bafisiy,  to  lemovetheir  hand  ftom 
the  throat  of  their  tmoffilMMBng  yictima,  whoai ' 
ration  is  awakening  to  ooarage,  and  looaiBg  to ' 
geance.  He  may  well  admonish  them  tha*  thej  an 
<^iggii^g  their  own  gravesi  training  np  their  own  od^ 
cutioners.  He  may  surround  the  tiger,  while  aoeking 
the  blood  of  his  victim,  with  appalling  fires  I  Aroond 
slaveholders  he  may  throw,  in  terrific  array,  those  dan- 
gers with  which  the  providence  of  God  is  manifisatly 
threatening  them.  He  may  thus  hope  to  oontribnte 
something  to  bring  these  worse  than  Pharaohs*  "to 
let  the  people  go."  And  as  these  arrangemrats  of  pro- 
vidence are  adjusted  to  an  accurate  discriminatioai  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  so,  if  he  would  seoare  their 
powerful  influence  in  aid  oif  the  work  of  refbnnalioni 
must  his  plans  and  exertions  be. 

With  such  plans  and  exertions,  he  is  fiilly  enlilied 
to  the  cheering  influence  of  the  divme  promiam.  He 
may  justly  appropriate  to  himself  the  gracious  assoi^ 
ance,  by  which  the  Saviour  quickened  the  zeal,  strength- 
ened the  £uth,  and  animated  the  hopes  of  his  disciples 
in  their  labors  of  love,  just  as  he  went  up  to  the  medi- 
atorial throne.  In  the  declaration,  "Lol  I  am  with 
you"  in  your  eiSbrts  to  spread  the  Gospel,  the  Lord 
Jesus  has  furnished  us  with  groimd,  equally  broad  and 
substantial,  on  which  we  may  expect  his  aid,  in  eveiy 
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enterprise,  which  is  adapted  and  designed  to  bring  men 
under  (he  controlling  influence  of  Christian  principles. 
Just  in  proportion  as  Christian  principles  extend  their 
influence,  the  Gospel  is  obeyed.  In  every  instance  in 
which  we  labor  to  remoye  moral  evils,  under  any  form, 
we  labor  to  extend  the  sway  of  Christian  truth,  and 
may  expect  the  smiles  of  Jesus  Christ  If  iniquity  in 
eveiy  form,  is  exposed  to  the  progress  of  the  Oospel, 
then  the  Saviour  not  only  binds  us  by  his  authority, 
but  also  encourages  us  by  his  promises,  to  resist  and 
exterminate  iniquity  in  every  form.  And  what  is  this 
but  to  lend  the  sanction  of  his  authorily,  and  the  sup- 
port of  his  promises  to  those  philanthropists,  who,  in 
their  efforts  to  reform  mankind,  adjust  their  exertions 
to  an  accurate  discrimination  between  right  and  wrong? 

Fix  your  eyes  gn  the  despondent  prophet  to  whom  the 
language  of  my  text  was  addressed.  His  heart  is  cold,  his 
hands  are  heavy.  His  official  work  be  regards  as  a  hope- 
less enterprise.  He  stops  in  the  midst  of  his  course,  and 
has  not  courage  to  take  another  step.  But  what  saith 
Jehovah?  Up  I  cease  your  complaints.  Return  to 
your  appropriate  labors.  Be  not  afraid  of  wicked 
men.  "  Take  forth  the  precious  from  the  vile."  Your 
message  shall  be  clothed  with  divine  authority ;  your 
language  shall  have  the  weight  of  words  fresh  from 
the  lips  of  Qod.  Besults,  the  most  substantial  and  be- 
neficent^ shall  follow  your  exertions.  Those  who  act 
upon  the  plan  prescribed  to  the  prophet,  are  justly 
entitled  to  the  promises,  by  which  he  was  cheered. 
And  the  grand  peculiarity  of  this  plan  was  a  fliU  and 
practical  regard  to  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong. 

The  Saviour  does  not  hesitate  to  employ  the  strongest 
language,  to  incite  his  people  to  undertake  in  extend* 
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ing  the  swaj  of  Chiifltian  principlflii^  enteiprim  fte 
most  difiScult  and  archums.  '*If  ye  abide  in  me^  a&d 
mj  words  abide  in  yon,  ye  Aatt  atk  what  you  unB,  and 
it  shall  be  done  unto  yon."  Maik  the  oondxtiaii  on 
which  the  assurance  reBta,  *'If  my  words  alnde  in  jon" 
— ^if  you  maintain  oordiallyy  ftdlyi  ftiihftilly  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel— adhere  in  yonr  labon  fo  flui  be- 
nefit of  mankind  to  the  broad  distinotion,  made  by  die 
finger  of  God,  between  right  and  wrang-,  theni  is  no 
work  of  benevolence  which  yon  may  not  attempt  wifli 
hope  and  conrage.  As  among  "the  wordaP*  of  the 
Saviour,  he  fully  develops  and  clearly  illostrates  the 
immutable  principles  of  rectitude,  so,  to  appiopiiale  to 
themselves  the  encouragement  to  well-doing,  which  the 
Saviour  offers,  his  people  must  act  upon  these  prin- 
ciples. In  proportion  as  they  do  sd^  he  wairants  diem 
to  hope  for  success  in  their  benevolent  designs.  It 
must  not  for  a  moment  be  forgotten,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  patron  of  truth  and  righteousness.  Tn 
proportion  as  our  spirit  and  movements  are  conformed 
to  the  principles  of  rectitude,  may  we  expect  hu  power- 
ful assistance  in  our  benevolent  exertions.  With  such 
a  helper,  not  a  moral  evil  disgraces  and  afflicts  the 
earth,  which  we  may  not  hope  to  subdue  and  remove. 
Lei  those,  then,  who  would  hy  their  eooertians  r^brm  and 
bless  mankijid,  receive  instruction  from  the  princ^olky  ex- 
panded and  sustained  in  this  discourse.  Let  them  be- 
ware of  depending  on  merely  human  authority  for  the 
maxims,  on  which  their  plans  may  be  modelled,  and  by 
which  their  movements  may  be  modified  and  controlled. 
All  such  maxims,  they  will  find,  are  alike  shallow, 
worthless  and  mischievous.  They  are  fitted  to  decdve, 
and  mislead,  and  cripple  the  genuine  philanthropist. 
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Let  him  look  ftr  above  those  petty  views  of  expediency^ 
which  Buperfidal  thinkeiB  so  boldly  propose,  so  stoutly 
maintain.  He  may  well  turn  away  with  fixed  aversion 
from  their  arrogance  and  folly.  Blind  leaders,  they 
will  certainly  conduct  their  followers,  blind  as  them- 
selvea^  ''to  the  ditch."  Let  him  dare  to  stand  erect, 
and  act  upon  the  plan  which  Ood  has  devised  and  pro- 
posed. Apply,  I  would  say,  faithfully  apply  the  stand- 
ard which  he  has  set  up,  in  detecting  and  exposing  the 
moral  evils,  which  you  are  anxious  to  remove.  Keep 
your  eyes  fblly  open  on  the  original  tendencies  of  hu- 
man nature.  Enlist  them,  as  you  easily  may,  in  the 
cause  to  which  you  are  devoted.  Upon  the  under- 
standings, consciences  and  hearts  of  wicked  men,  pour 
the  piercing  light  of  heavenly  truth.  Hold  before  their 
faces  the  record  of  their  crimes.     Urge  upon  them  the 

*  Id  the  JTcw-Forl;  Observer — and  in  how  many  other  papers  I  know 
not — ^Rer.  Mr.  Danforth,  General  Agent  for  the  American  Colonization 
Sodetj,  makes  the  following  statements :  *'*'  Whatever  appearance  of 
force  and  conclusiveness  there  may  be  in  a  course  of  vL  priori  reason- 
ing on  abstract  principles,  (supposing  the  principles  admitted  on  both 
■dee,)  we  most,  after  all,  when  the  removal  of  great  practical  diffi- 
enlties,  and  the  improvement  of  great  masses  of  people,  are  in  question, 
come  down  to  matteis  of  fact,  and  shape  our  measures  so  as  to  accom- 
plish, as  soon  as  possible,  tchat  appeart  to  vs  the  greateet  good.  The 
particolar  way  is  a  matter  of  some  controversy.  Some  think  we  should 
ezdnde  aU  expedieney  when  treating  the  sulg'ect  of  slavery,  and  plant- 
ing oofselves  cm  the  doctrine  of  eternal  abstract  right,  do  duty  and  risk 
eonseqaences.**  This  position,  the  reverend  gentleman  attempts  to 
prove  is  untenable  by  showing  that  slaveholding  may  be  suffered  on 
some  such  grounds  as  make  war  and  adultery  tolerable. 

What  have  we  here?  ^^ Admitted  abetraet  prineiplet^^  held  up  in 
opposition  **to  maitere  o/faeL^^  Will  he  tell  ns  what  such  principles 
•re  f  What  are  they  bui  a  eompreheneive  descriptiofi  of  whole  elattee  of 
wdUarremged  facte  f 

Where  is  the  doctrine  of  "eternal  abstract  right "*  to  be  found,  on 
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hateful  nature  and  damning  tendenflgr  of  ibttr  oberiahed 
'sins,  till  their  undenrtandingi  ahall  ciondiiinii  theni,  and 
their  consoienoeB  upbraid  tfaemi  aad  their  heazli  aidkan 
within  them.  Thus  CGDatrain  them,  in  qdte  of  their 
passions  and  prejudioes^  to  take  the  aide  of  truth  and 
righteousness  against  thenuelyes — to  be  oo^wodDBia 
with  you  to  ref<»rm  and  aate  them.  Oheiiah,  mare- 
over,  a  deep  and  liyelj  confldenea  in  the  promi(M  of ^ 
God.  Lean  on  the  arm  which  ha  atratahea  out  to  A» 
tain  and  guide  you.  Maintain,  with  unyielding  deci- 
sion, the  attitude  which  he  reqnirea  you  to  awmma 
While  you  '*  take  forth  the  precioua  finom  the  yile," 

which  we  may"  plant  oonelTM**?  Ui%  not  in  iM§  Urn  of  €Mf  AaddoM 
Mr.  D.  think  of  remoTiog  from  their  podtioa  thoie  who  atand  vp  ben, 
on  eternal  rock— rock  u  etable  m  the  throne  of  the  Afanlgfaty  I 

Let  him  preach  ineh  doctrine  to  the  Sonthera  ebTei.  Let  him  tteoh 
these  oppressed  and  outraged  men  "  to  aeeampii$h  a$  toofi  ob  po99i6U 
what  appeart  to  Ukmn  IJU  gruU—t  goodP  And  when,  if  thqr  liioiild 
think  it  ''expedUfW  so  to  do,  aa  poasibly  they  might,  they  flra  tha 
houses  and  cnt  the  throats  of  their  relentleai  tyranta,  lot  Um  natr  at 
those  who  '*ratM  a  Aim  tmdcrymboiU  r^JUt,  rigktt  T  Left  lilm  la  his 
sacerdotal  robea  tefl  tha  negroes,  aa  they  plonga  headlong  faito  the 
stream  of  blood,  which  at  hia  bidding  thirf  hara  aet  tflowiag;  Kovar 
mind  the  doctrine  of  abstraot  eternal  lightt  Do,  om  faai  mb pottikk^ 
what  appears  to  yon  the  greatest  good.  Heed  not  tha  words  of  thoea 
who  cry,  **  Wrongs  t  Wrongs  !**  Tpn  hare  "great  praetkal  dUBonltiea 
to  remove.**  "  Oreat  masses  of  people**  are  to  be  diapoaed  ot  Too 
roust  " niter  all **  that  is  said  about  rights,  "come  down  to  matteca  of 
fact/'  and  shape  your  measnres  so  aa  to  acoompUsh,  as  soon  ai  poadbia, 
what  appears  to  you  the  greatest  good.  Doighmtyou  think  it  tsqpoJkoniy 
and  all  9hall  be  weU  f 

Were  I  a  slareholder,  I  should  much  prefer  to  hare  the  moat  oflbnalTO 
^^ incendiary^  paper  ever  complained  of  at  the  South,  "put  into  the 
heads**  of  my  slares,  to  seehig  them  digest  such  abominable  sophistry  as 
this.  Truly,  if  Messrs.  Everett  and  Bacon  haye  read  this  preoiooa 
letter,  they  cannot  but  "  know  that  there  are  eueh  thinyt  of  hard  i 
and  ooft  aryumente,** 
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cherish  the  e^qpectation  that  your  words  will  strike  the 
ears  and  souls  of  men,  like  the  "  voice  of  GK)d."  Look 
for  the  smiles  of  your  Saviour,  while  you  labor  to  ex- 
tend and  diffuse  the  influence  of  Christian  principles. 
Bemember  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  unfidling  and 
almighty  patron  of  truth  and  righteousness ;  and  go 
forward  in  your  beneficent  career,  expecting  his  cheer- 
ing and  sustaining  influences. 

Those  who  make  the  maxim,  so  impressively  de- 
scribed in  my  text,  the  basis  of  their  benevolent  exer- 
tions may  well  be  animated  with  high  hopes  of  large 
success.  Few  in  number  they  may  be.  Formidable 
difficulties  may  now  seem  to  embarrass  them.  Huge 
obstacles  may  now  threaten  to  oppose  their  progress. 
Their  designs  may  be  misunderstood ;  their  language 
misinterpreted;  their  conduct  misrepresented.  Tbeymay 
be  vilified,  slandered,  persecuted.  The  hissing,  clamor, 
tumult  of  the  maddened  multitude,  they  may,  for  a 
season,  be  called  to  encounter.  "  Men  of  high  degree," 
may  join  with  the  thoughtless  rabble  in  deriding,  threat- 
ening, and  opposing  them.  But  such  things  they 
should  not  permit  to  "  move  them."  "TA^y  thai  be  fir 
ihem^  are  more  than  they  which  he  against  them.  God  is 
on  their  wife/"  "and  how  many,"  to  adopt  the  quaint 
but  pointed  appeal  of  Matthew  Henry,  "shall He  be 
reckoned  for  ?"  They  may  rely  upon  his  providence ; 
they  may  confide  in  his  promises ;  they  may  lean  upon 
his  Holy  Spirit,  i/an,  (oo,  yes^  man  is  on  their  side ; 
not  as  die  creature  of  prejudice  and  passion,  but  as  the 
workmanMp  of  God,  as  endowed  with  tendencies  fevor- 
able  to  their  design,  which  are  wrought  into  the  very 
elements  of  human  nature.  In  spite  of  his  pride  and 
selfishness,  his  lust  and  malice,  they  may  gain  his  ap- 
8* 
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probation,  win  hk  «Qaild«Mfl^  and  in  4ie  aid  nsf  efr 
pect  his  codpcfatioiL  The  tandwiCMB  of  In*  motprnd 
character  may  bo  ofaaiged;  dio  osjgvud  tnhiliyifini  of 
his  constitatioD,  iMMr.  Pride  and  pawm,  aJfJshiiM 
and  prejudice,  may  be  aubdned ;  bat  4he  poraa  and 
snseeptibilitifli^  wUoh  -elefate  him  to  die  gnnnid  of 
moral  agency  aad  JMpnnaihiKty,  however  lliey  nu^  be 
covered  with  rabbiah,  can  nevar  be  deafaoyej.  God 
has  impieawd  upon  Aan  the  atainp  of  imiBorlililf . 
With  sQch  anziliaziei^  the  deroted  philanftioM*  may 
wage  an  ezterxninating  war  wiih  moial  eiil,  wxSi  bope 
of  glorious  snccesEL  With  this  hope,  lei  bis  port  be 
erect^  and  his  step  firm.  Onward^  onwascd  let  him  go, 
ht  victory  awaits  him  I 


The  &llovniig  paragraph  brings  the  Four  Sermons  to 
a  conclusion,  and  indicates  the  aims  and  the  spirit  by 
which  they  are  characterized : 

'^  It  is  not  jR>r  me,  my  brethren,  to  control  the  parties 
which  you  may  have  formed,  or  to  dictate  the  politics 
to  whidi  you  shall  be  partial.  With  your  parties  or 
your  politics,  as  such,  I  have  nothing  to  do  in  this  dis- 
oouise.  But  when  the  one  or  the  other  leads  you  to 
occupy  ground,  which  your  Lord  and  mine  forbids  you 
to  hold,  then,  as  a  watchman  whose  office  requires  him 
to  care  for  your  safety,  it  is  my  duty  to  warn  you  of 
impending  danger.  Beware  then,  I  beseech  you  I 
Mark  with  open  eye  the  bearing  of  the  principles  which 
you  may  be  tempted  to  adopt — the  tendency  of  the  spi- 
rit, which  you  are  in  danger  of  cherishing.  Beware ! 
Ere  you  think  of  danger,  your  life-blood  may  be  poi- 
soned at  the  fountain.  Beware  I  A  serpent  may  even 
now  be  coiling  round  your  hearts.  You  are  in  danger 
of  cherishing  a  prejudice,  deadly  to  your  own  peace, 
and  hostile  to  the  dearest  interests  of  a  large  mass  of 
oppressed  himianity.  Bo  assured,  you  cannot  do  so 
with  innocence  or  impunity.  Whether  "  you  will  hear 
or  whether  you  will  forbear,"  it  is  mine  to  warn  you, 
that  you  cannot  do  so  without  staining  your  character 
and  forfeiting  the  smiles  of  heaven.  Whatever  may 
be  your  professed  regard  for  Gk)d,  forget  not  that  he 
that  loveth  not  his  brother,  whom  he  hath  seen,  cannot 
love  God,  whom  he  hath  not  seen." 

When  leaving  the  Western  Reserve  College  to  as- 
sume the  headship  of  the  Oneida  Institute,  I  was  fur- 
nished with  a  paper  which  I  cannot  well  deny  myself 
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the  privilege  of  mtrodooiiig  in  this  oonmotioiL  Itt 
perusal  can  hardly  be  other  than  gratefbl  to  the  ftiaDcl- 
ly  reader. 

''Bev.  Beriah  Green,  m  Proftsior  of  Sioed  litem- 
tore,  has  been  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Western 
Beserve  CoUege,  for  the  term  of  about  ihxee  yean. 

"During  this  period,  whether  employed  in  the  pro- 
secution of  studies  appropriate  to  his  profeaioiial  m^ 
vice,  or  in  attending  die  recitations  of  hia  dam,  or  in 
imparting  religious  instroction  to  the  OoU^ge  genenllyi 
he  has  exhibited  unoommon  diligence  and  fittthlUnflflU 
His  laboro  have  been  crowned  moreover  with  marked 
and  good  success. 

"  So  far  as  our  personal  feelings  and  attachments  aie 
concerned — so  &r  indeed  as  we  look  exclusively  to  the 
interests  of  the  Western  Beserve  College,  we  cannot 
but  regret,  and  that  deeply,  his  separation  from  ua. 
Nothing  but  a  persuasion,  that  the  Providence  of  GK>d 
calls  him  to  a  higher  and  more  extended  field  of  use- 
fulness in  the  common  cause  of  learning  and  religion, 
could  make  us  acquiesce  in  his  removal  to  Whitesboro'. 

'^  We  rejoice  in  this  opportunity  to  bear  our  humble 
testimony  to  the  distinguished  excellencies  of  Pro£ 
Green  as  a  Man,  a  Scholar  and  a  Christian  Teacher; 
but  more  especially  as  misrepresentations  of  his  charac- 
ter have  been  put  in  circulation  by  some,  whose  strong 
prejudices  against  the  principles  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society  have  led  them  to  attempt  the  disparagement  of 
a  man,  who  is  confessedly  an  able  advocate  of  that 
holiest  of  causes.  Such  misrepresentations,  the  Faculty 
of  the  Western  Beserve  College  are  well  prepared  to 
contradict  and  expose ;  knowing  fully  as  they  do  all 
the  essential  circumstances  and  &cts  of  the  cose. 
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^  The  oouiBB  which  has  been  pursued  here  by  Pro£ 
Green,  they  r^ard  as  reflecting  the  highest  honor  on 
himself;  as  bringing  large  intellectual  and  moral  bene- 
fit to  the  Collie,  and  subserving  greatly  the  cause  of 
truth  and  righteousness.  His  own  luminous  and  com- 
prehensive  views  of  evangelical  truth-^his  own  warm 
and  lively  feelings  of  philanthropy  and  piety  have  been 
impreased  on  minds  and  hearts  that  will  never  cease 
to  be  powerfully  affected  by  the  good  influence. 

"We  know  that  God  will  bless,  sustain  and  honor 
our  dear  Brother,  while  he  shall  act  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples, and  for  the  same  ends,  to  which  he  has  been  here 
successfully  devoted ;  and  in  this  assurance  we  rejoice 
to  commend  him  to  the  full  confidence  and  warm  affec- 
tion of  all  our  brethren. 

"  Chas.  B.  Storrs,  President. 

"  Elizur  Wright,  Jr.,  Prof.  ofMaOu  etc. 

"  R.  M.  Walker,  Tutor. 

*^We»Um  Re9erve  CdUge,  Hudson,  Ohio,  July  1,  1888." 

This  paper  I  might  not  have  copied,  if  I  had  not  at 
its  date^  as  well  as  subsequently,  been  especially  assailed 
by  the  tongue  of  calumny,  as  poisonous  as  it  is  busy. 
The  testimony  so  explicit  and  emphatic,  of  such  Names 
as  it  introduces,  must  with  every  candid  inquirer  infi- 
nitely outweigh  the  insinuations,  hints  and  assertions, 
which,  kept  in  constant  and  wide  circulation,  are  de- 
signed to  soil  my  reputation  and  reduce  my  influence. 
Whatever  I  may  be,  I  rejoice  that  I  can  never  be  iden- 
tified, here  or  hereafter,  with  my  assailants. 

Three  features  characterized  the  Oneida  Institute, 
which  I  always  regarded — still  regard  with  very  espe- 
cial interest;  which  awakened  and  nourished  in  me 
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hope  &nd  oonfldsooQi.  -  Ife  oousb  'Ob  dinqiHM^wABd 
manual  with  mmtal  ciftrt;  it  oijoiiiel  1db»'*«tady  of 
the  Bible,  in  the  toBgaes  m  whidi  tha  OU  ^arti^ 
ment  on  the  one  hand  snd  Aef  New  on  tha  odMr  ^rera 
at  first  written;  and  jomg  m&a  from  «&  ifoMta 
and  of  all  oomplezknifl  wen  rfmittad  ca  ihewtmm 
terms  to  whatever  advantagai  it  miglit  cflbr.  -  We 
ootild  not  help  expeoUiig  whet  prasntif 
from  different  aouieoa  and  mder 
picion,  obloquyand  aoonu  We ' 
dacing  into  the  sphere  of 
noyeltieB  as  coold  not  well  be  endured.  I  en  hndly 
help  introducing  to  my  leaders  some  of  the  trains  of 
thought  and  ohains  of  argumenti  which  I  ventm^ed  to 
employ  in  iUustrating  and  defending  our  positkmi  una 
and  methods. 

A  few  paragraphs  ma j  not^  here,  be  out  of  plaoe^ 
from  my  Inaugural  Address : 

"  Liberal  education  should  en^braoe  the  same  ol^jeetSi 
and  inyolye  the  same  principles,  as  properly  belong  to 
the  discipline  by  whieh  Christians  in  general  axe  to.be 
trained  up  for  useftdness  and  heaven.  Who  ate  the 
subjects  of  liberal  eduoation— the  men  of  mind  and 
learning,  of  deeptfaouc^tandmoiTingq)eedh--4heaien 
of  the  bar,  of  the  senate-house,  of  the  pulpit?  In  what 
light  are  they  to  be  r^;arded?  Must  we  look  rvpon 
them  as  pagans  look  upon  their  priests,  as  an  order  of 
superior  beings,  to  whom,  standing  in  the  distance,  we 
are  to  bow,  awe-struck  and  tongue-tied?  Not  with  my 
consent  Mischief  enough  to  satisfy  the  malignity  of  a 
oonmion  fiend  has  already  been  done  by  those  social 
arrangements  which  separate  one  brother  firom  another. 
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Perish  the  cord  of  castel  Why  array  the  hall  of  legis- 
lation, especially  why  clothe  the  pulpit,  with  &ctitious 
tenors?  Little  'children  crept  npon  the  knees  and 
smiled  in  the  bosom  of  the  Son  of  Ood.  Why  shonld 
they  flee  with  palpitating  hearts  and  trembling  limbs 
£ram  the  presence  of  his  ministers  7  Oh  (  I  hate  the 
empty  parade,  the  idle  ceremony,  the  senseless  jargon, 
which  holds  up  the  scholar  to  his  own  mother's  child- 
ren as  a  man  of  mysterious  power,  as  a  sort  of  wizard, 
who,  in  foreign  tongues  and  unearthly  sounds,  holds 
communion  with  spirits  which  the  xmpractised  eye  can- 
not perceive !  The  lofty  pulpit,  flowing  robe,  official 
airs — what  better  can  they  do  than  freeze  human 
hearts?  They  may  throw  your  erring  brother,  who 
had  come  forth  to  meet  you,  back  upon  the  arms  of 
death  They  cannot  work  upon  his  sympathies,  melt 
his  heart,  draw  him  to  your  bosom.  The  Church,  as 
auchj  and  not  any  portion  of  the  members  in  distinction 
from  the  rest,  be  it  well  remembered,  is  a  "  chosen 
generation,  a  royal  priesthood,"  dear  to  the  Saviour's 
heart — are  all  in  common  admitted  to  his  service. 
Those  who  are  acquiring  a  liberal  education,  however, 
expect  to  be  useful  especially  in  the  exercise  of  their 
intellectual  powers.  Especially,  I  say ;  for  why  should 
they  not  prepare  themselves  to  welcome  every  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  good  in  any  department  of  exertion? 
Why  should  they  refuse  the  most  menial  office  ?  Why 
should  they  think  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  wash  the 
disciples'  feet?  What  signifies  the  lily  whiteness  of 
the  hand?  They  cannot  hope  in  this  to  rival  the 
puling  infitnt.  Who  would  do  any  thing  to  nourish 
the  foolish  prejudice,  that  the  best  scholar  must  be  the 
biggest  baby  I    Men  of  mind  have  muscles  too.    In 
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subserviencj  to  the  finrner,  let  the  ktte  be  tmgktjwd 
in  the  seryioe  of  mankincL" 

"I  have  said,  that  in  ChiiBtiui  ednoation,  zoan,  a$ 
manf  is  to  be  the  object  of  rq^aid  I  know  that  the 
family  of  Adam  has  been  broken  up  into  multiplied 
divisions.  A  thousand  gioondleflB  diatinctionB  luKve 
been  introduced.  The  airangements  of  human  eooiely 
are  artificial  Birth,  complexion,  plaoe^  a  thcwiwnd 
things  which  baye  nothing  to  do  with  oonBiitntianal 
character  or  moral  worth,  have  had  a  oontroUing  influ- 
ence on  public  sentiment  FrqjudioeB  as  rank  as  dung- 
hill weeds  have  been  allowed  to  spring  up  and  grow. 
Men  have  been  courted  or  shunned,  loved  or  hated, 
caressed  or  scorned,  irrespective  of  their  good  or  ill 
desert*  To  such  a  state  of  public  sentiment^  systems 
of  education  have  been  adapted.    But  they  have  looked 

*  A  yoang  man  of  respectable  connections  and  Christian  duuracter, 
a  beneficiary  of  the  American  Education  Societj,  I  am  Infonned,  vai 
so  cruelly  annoyed  and  *^  spitefully  entreafted"  at  one  of  the  oMait  od* 
leges  in  New-England,  as  to  find  it  necessary,  if  be  would  ■ecora  the 
benefits  of  a  liberal  education,  to  go  to  another  public  wohooL  Whai 
was  the  matter  ?  A  Southern  student  suspected,  from  lia  complexion 
and  the  appearance  of  Us  hair,  that  he  had  some  **  blade  blood^  in  Us 
Tehis  I  He  could  not  bear  to  be  seated  at  the  same  table  I  ▲  pai^ 
was  soon  formed,  and  a  thousand  insults  heaped  upon  the  Tietlm  of 
prejudice.  He  was  left  unprotected  by  the  goTemment  of  the  college, 
was  greatly  embarrassed  in  his  literary  course,  and  finally  fied  from  the 
scene  of  BufTcring  where  he  had  endured  so  much,  to  another  coDege ! 

A  young  man,  a  member  of  a  western  college,  who  seems  to  haTO  a 
slight  admixture  of  foreign  blood  in  him,  assured  me  that  he  spent  some 
two  hours  with  the  Rct.  President  who  once  published  A  PUa  for 
Africa^  in  endeaToring  to  gain  admission  into  a  college  dasB,  in  Tain. 
The  doctor  was  willing,  if  he  would  go  to  Liberia,  to  make  proTisiou  for 
his  instruction  apart  from  the  eoUegel  But  no  ^^pUd"  which  my 
young  friend  could  urge,  could  secure  for  him  a  place  among  wltl* 
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wide  of  the  proper  aim  of  Christian  discipline.  What 
hold  on  man  could  they  afford  ?  They  haye  held  him 
up  in  unnatural  forms,  and  under  artificial  relations. 
These  have  to  a  great  extent  been  made  the  basis  of 
what  has  been  proudly  called  the  science  of  human  na- 
ture.* Those  who  haye  most  solicitously  and  skilfully 
adjusted  their  yiews  and  accommodated  their  moye- 
ments  to  these,  haye  been  most  loudly  praised  for  their 
knowledge  of  mankind.  Hence,  tender  solicitude  and 
beneficent  exertion  haye  been  bestowed  on  man,  not  as 
the  creature  of  God,  but  as  the  fiibrication  of  human 
hands.  The  extremes  of  human  society,  the  highest 
and  the  lowest,  have  thus  to  a  fearful  extent  been  over- 
looked. Empty,  but  imposing  forms,  mere  splendid 
frost  work,  have  hedged  in  the  one  from  the  approach 
of  instruction,  admonition,  exhortation.  It  would  be 
rude,  insufferably  so,  to  attempt,  by  the  common  me- 
thods of  the  Gospel,  to  save  their  souls  I  It  is  the 
demand  of  politeness,  that  they  should  be  respectftdly 
let  alone-*be  permitted  to  proceed,  with  dignified  step, 
to  the  gates  of  death  1 — Otiiers  have  fallen  below  the 
aim  of  benevolence !  It  would  be  vulgar  to  pity  them  I 
Let  them  wear  their  rags  and  clank  their  chains,  and 
gnaw  their  tongues — who  cares  ?  To  bend  over  them 
in  mercy,  to  raise  them  from  the  dust,  to  wash  away 

scholan  I  And  jet  he  was  pious,  respectable  for  his  attainments,  and 
of  attivetiTe  manners. 

r  Incidents  hare  blotted  the  lustory  of  other  public  schools. 


*  Those  who  would  have  a  striking  illustration  of  this  position,  are 
iuTited  to  read  a  certain  letter,  signed  by  I  know  not  how  many  doctors 
of  dignity  In  the  State  of  New-Tork,  to  the  Goyemor  of  Georgia,  plead- 
ing for  the  release  of  the  persecuted  missionaries  from  the  prison-house 
where  they  had  been  most  wickedly  confined. 
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the  clotted  blood,  to  probe  the  patrefjing  nicer,  to 
pour  daylight  upon  their  undeniandiDgs^  and  infisae 
into  their  broken  hearta  the  peaoe  of  Qod  and  the  hope 
of  heaven — ah!  "deUcacy"  sickena  at  such  a  tukl 
Better  let  such  cattle  perish,  herd  upon  herd,  Aan  dis- 
turb the  arrangements  which  pride  and  sehSahnesB^  as 
rank  as  any  hot-bed  in  hell  could  fbrnish,  haye  estab- 
lished! And  those  who  in  good  earnest  hare  attempted 
any  thing  for  the  benefit  of  their  bretfazen  who  move 
at  the  top  or  lie  at  the  bottom  of  sooiefy,  have  not  only 
had  to  encounter  prejudice,  hate  and  opposition,  whioh 
would  disgrace  a  common  mad-house,  but,  what  is 
worse,  have  had  to  coimteract  the  tendencies  and  break 
the  force  of  their  own  education  I 

'^  It  is  high  time  such  education  had  its  place  among 
the  rubbish  of  darker  ages.  It  has  cast  obstacles 
enough  before  the  triumphal  car  of  the  Messiah !  The 
world  will  not  be  converted  until  the  Church,  in  the 
name  of  her  sovereign  Lord,  breaks  through  every 
spell  which  has  hitherto  chilled  her  sympathies^  and 
every  barrier  which  has  hitherto  restrained  her  move- 
ments, and  throws  her  arms  maternally  around  the 
human  family.  Her  sons  must  be  taught  to  study 
human  nature  in  the  constitutional  forms  and  moral 
features  which  are  the  natural  results  of  the  divine  ar- 
rangements. To  man,  as  man^  g^iltyi  needy.  Wretched, 
exposed  to  eternal  death,  and  yet  capable  of  everlast- 
ing life,  they  must  be  taught  to  extend  their  cordial 
sympathies  and  assistance.  Education,  in  all  its  pro- 
visions, influences  and  tendencies,  must  be  adapted  to 
the  same  basis  as  the  peculiarities  of  the  Gk>spel  and 
the  decisions  of  the  final  judgment" 
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"Human  oharacter  is  especially  formed  and  devel- 
oped in  the  exertions  wUcIi  men  in  general  are  eon- 
strained  to  make,  to  provide  for  necessities  which  they 
cannot  neglect  orthrow  aS,  Here  a  thousand  trials  in 
a  thausand  foims  arise.  Here  temptation  lurks.  Here 
enteiprisey  benevolence,  int^rity,  are  sure  to  find  the 
touchstone.  Whoever  refuses  to  become  fiuniliar  with 
these  exertions,  stands  aloof  from  the  scenes  where 
bmnaiL  character  is  often  developed  in  its  most  attrac^ 
iye  or  repulsive  forms.*  Into  these  scenes,  as  an  actor, 
let  the  student  enter.  To  provide  for  his  daily  wants, 
let  him  seek  opportunities,  form  plans,  put  forth  efforts. 
He  will  obtain  a  thousand  just  and  striking  views  of 
the  human  heart  His  own  will  sometimes  meet  him 
imder  aspects  which  he  had  never  dreamed  o£  While 
he  finds,  in  the  most  substantial  forms,  the  relaxationf 

*  I  shall  not,  I  hope,  be  understood  to  say,  that  to  proyide  for  hia 
dailj  wants  should  be  with  the  student  a  leading  object  of  solicitude  and 
cflbrt  Bttoh  a  position  I  am  far  from  taking.  But,  '*  made  up*'  of 
soul  and  body  as  he  is,  he  cannot  meet  the  demands  of  his  constitution 
without  uniting  manual  with  mental  labor.  Why,  then,  should  not  his 
muades  be  employed  in  making  provision  for  his  daily  wants  ?  Why 
should  he  not,  in  a  course  of  liberal  discipline,  acquire  the  habit  of 
exerdng  lua  corporeal  powers  usefully,  without  interrupting  or  retarding 
lus  intellectual  progress?  He  might  thus  escape  from  the  embarrass- 
ment which  greatly  cripples  most  men  upon  entering  on  the  scenes  of 
actiTe  life  imder  the  pressure  of  profesaianal  responsibilities.  To  what 
a  sad  extent  do  they  not  generally  give  up  the  labors  of  the  student  I 
And  how  common  is  the  plea,  that  necestity,  growing  out  of  the  duties 
of  acdTe  life,  constrains  them  to  do  so.  Had  they  been  taught^  as 
■todents,  to  torn  their  muscular  exertions  to  good  account  in  subserv- 
iency to  their  mental  efforts,  would  such  a  plea  ever  have  been  found 
upon  thdr  lipa  ? 

-  f  In  the  last  number  of  the  Christian  Spectator,  [September,  188S,] 
doctrines  are  taught  on  this  subject  which  are,  I  think,  unsound  in  prin 
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which  studious  habits  need,  he  will  beonltiYafcing  some 
of  the  best  attributes  of  Ghzistiaa  duuraoier.    He  will 

ciple  and  ii^arious  In  their  tendflopj.  Wo  bavi  Imt  a  Twy  Umlled  and 
•aperficial  view  of  the  object  whloh  "the  itiideiitf  at  a  pobBo  aoliool 
may  jofitly  be  expected  to  porrae,  when  we  are  reminded  thai  fl  fa 
"teAo/ortAtp.*'  If  itbenothtodldect  toqaaUffhtnielf  fDte«0«a0rf 
as  his  powers,  opportonitiee  and  reaonroea  will  admits  In  te  qih«ra  of 
activitj  in  which  he  may  be  oaQed  to  mora,  Us  ^acbolanhip^  is  a  mat- 
ter of  small  importance  to  himself  or  others.  His  sdiolaiaUp  dariTca 
sll  its  Talue  from  its  re1atl(m  to  a  U{gher,  nobler  oldect  It  ahoidd  ba 
soaght,  therefore,  in  direct  and  ftdl  substtrisiioy  to  thai  bl|^,  BOblar 
olject  To  sacriflce/fiifw  forjpfMie  9trvic$  to  wsrt  wekolmMp^  i§  to 
9aeriJieetheendioth4mean$.  Thfa  doctrine  should  be  deeply  impressed 
upon  eTery  student,  in  CTcry  stage  of  education,  from  the  infimt  sehool 
to  the  university. 

Fitnett  for  public  9erviee^  usxruufiss,  should  be  the  olject  to  which 
all  the  arrangcmeqts,  of  any  sort.  In  our  instituti(ms  of  leainlng,  ahonld 
be  most  carefully  adyusted.  This  should  be  held  up  before  the  eyes  of 
our  young  men  who  are  engaged  in  literary  labor,  in  a  commanding 
form  and  an  attractiye  light.  Unless  it  can  be  made  to  fi«ten  stron^y 
on  their  hearts,  what  good  can  their  scholarship,  whaterer  it  may  be» 
do  them  ?  Give  this  an  engrosshig  place  in  their  affections,  and  you 
will  find  it  easy  to  settle  the  inquury,  in  what  aort  of  exercise  wiB  they 
find  the  most  rdoaaiion  and  deUghi,  It  must  be  that,  which  while  it 
gives  the  requisite  play  to  the  muscles,  will  contribute  most  to  the 
advancement  of  the  object  to  which  they  are  devoted.  And  the  dit- 
cipUne  which  faHa  to  make  eome  $uch  exerciae  truly  grairfid  to  (he  etndent^ 
mu8i  be  wretchedly  defective. 

The  argument  derived  from  the  natural  influence  of  iaake,  at  sacA, 
has  in  my  view  very  little  weight  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  UmI  its 
force,  whose  will  is  in  harmony  with  aclcnowledged  obligations.  What! 
are  our  students,  to  be  taught  that  a  service  can  be  no  longer  vohmkary 
than  it  is  left  unrequired  ?  May  they  not  find  delight  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duty?  And  so,  they  must  hate  their  books,  as  well  as 
loathe  the  exercise,  which  belong  to  the  prescribed  course,  however 
dictated  by  wisdom  and  benevolence.  So  long  as  they  breathe  the 
wicked  spirit  of  this  doctrine,  I  shall  regard  my  children  as  miserably 
nnfit  for  the  service  of  the  Saviour. 

I  think  that  the  illustration  derired  from  **the  mechanic  boy^  fa  &r 
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loam  to  sympathuse,  moreover,  deeply  with  his  breth- 
ren in  humble  life,  who  of  all  men  have  the  strongest 

enough  from  bappj.  MThai  if^  instead  of  a  **  leisure  hour  for  plaiff^^  he 
dioold  daily  derote  ao  much  time  to  hooka  t  Would  he  not  be  as  well 
prepared  for  the  labors  of  the  shop  ?  Would  not  his  general  improTe- 
ment  be  as  elfectnally  secured  ?  Could  he  not  be  subject  to  such  a  dis- 
dpOne  as  to  fly  from  the  bench  to  his  books  with  eagerness  and  joy? 

What|  after  all,  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  tcuka^  a  term  which  is 
made  by  the  reyiewer  in  the  ChrUUan  Sptdatar  to  coyer  an  idea  so  re- 
pnUre  to  the  feelings  of  the  human  heart?  The  thing,  so  far  aa  the 
Btt^cei  In  hand  Is  concerned,  may  be  thus  explained.  To  fit  himself 
lor  naefidness,  a  young  man  undertakes  to  cultiTate  his  mind.  He 
repairs  to  a  public  school  He  would  ayail  himself  of  the  benefits 
which  the  intelligence  and  wisdom  of  experienced  instructors  place 
within  his  reach.  Thej  point  out  to  him  the  methods  by  which  he  may 
secure  the  object  on  which  his  heart  is  set.  In  pursuing  these  methods, 
they  offer  him  their  assistance.  This  they  do,  not  as  the  stern  keepers 
of  a  gloomy  penitentiary,  but  as  the  active,  devoted,  decided  friends  of 
human  improvement — as  affectionate  fathers  among  dependent  child- 
ren. What  is  there  now  in  the  control  they  exercise,  which  must  give 
to  the  methods  they  prescribe  the  influence  of  odious  tasks?  Why 
may  not  the  will  of  the  instructor  and  the  wiU  of  the  learner  be  in  sweet 
harmony  with  each  other,  so  that  the  latter  may  voluntarily  follow  the 
directions  of  the  former?  The  allusion  to  the  '* wretched  English 
operative**  is  ridiculous  enough.  '*  Ye  who  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed 
them  now !  Approach !  Behold  T  Yonder  he  is ! — the  heart-broken, 
emaciated  victim  of  "  tasks,**  who  \b  hastening  under  the  pressure  of 
namdeat  burdens  to  a  premature  grave !  Can  you  endure  a  glance  at 
the  condition  to  which  a  "  cn^el  barter,**  in  which  his  "  liberty"  is  ex- 
changed for  ** pecuniary  profit** — **  miserable  condition!** — has  reduced 
him  I  See,  then,  his  noble  spirit,  panting  for  liberty,  no  sooner  escapes 
from  the  dead  weight  of  Latin  and  Greek,  or  mathematics  and  philoso- 
phy, than,  instead  of  being  kindly  permitted  to  run  wild  amidst  scenes 
of  dissipation  and  riot — scenes  in  which  college  windows  are  often 
broken  in,  encounters  with  vulgar  townsmen  are  often  hazarded — It  is 
"crueOy^  tied  up  to  a  wood-pile  or  work-bench,  or  confined  within  a 
field  or  garden !  What  parent  that  cares  for  the  future  usefulness  and 
happiness  of  the  child  he  loves,  will  ever  consent  to  see  him  crushed 
by  such  high-handed,  **  task**-ful  tyranny  ? 
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daimfl  on  his  affectioiiate  r^gud.  Hie  will  be  hupplj 
prepared,  whenever  he  may  enter  on  his  official  oonne^ 
to  estimate  their  character,  triak,  variooa  neoessitieaL 
He  will  gain,  moreoyer,  at  an  early  point  in  hia  career, 
a  strong  hold  upon  their  sympathiea.  There  la  nothing 
common  people  hate  more  heartily  than  the  lofly  aiza 
and  imposing  strut  of  the  aelf-oomplacent  atadent 
They  cannot  bear  tiie  sight  of  Imn.  K  he  approaches 
them,  their  blood  flows  back  upon  their  hcarti^  juat  as 
if  with  naked  feet  they  had  trodden  on  a  BeipeDt. 
But  how  soon  they  give  their  confidence  to  the  man  of 
letters,  who,  when  he  haa  shut  hia  book  or  thrown 
aside  his  pen,  can  cheerfhlly  join  with  them  in  their 
humble  labors.  The  axe,  or  spade,  or  scythe  he 
wields,  has  all  the  magic  virtues  of  a  key,  to  unlock 
the  fountain  of  good  feeling  in  their  bosoms.  Of  all 
their  brothers,  they  know  not  a  dearer  one  than  he. 
And  when  he  would  impress  instruction,  admoniti<Hi, 

Mark  the  course  of  a  oleigyman  whose  Tiews  and  tastes  are  eonfermed 
to  the  **  general  opinion,**  whidi  our  reTiewer  finds  it  rerj  ooDTenlent 
to  pronounce  always  right  in  snch  cases.  Oh  I  these  hatefU  tadcs 
Preparation  for  the  pidpit  Is  **pat  off**  as  long  as  posrfble;  St  is  a  iaak. 
It  is  undertaken  rduotaatly.  How  can  the  exercise  bs  "  sofcilarV*  > 
— ^It  b  a  task  I  Every  thing  oonneoted  with  his  high  Toeatlon  is  dons 
heartlessly ;  for  erery  such  thing  is  a  task.  Erery  ellbrt  reqidrite  to 
support  his  family,  too,  a  task,  a  task !  The  man  of  CM  onlj  tfaen 
breathes  the  air  of  freedom,  when  he  Tolontarily  wields  the  flsli-pole, 
points  the  fowling-pieoe,  or,  with  his  lieels  upon  the  maatd-pieoe, 
handles  his  pipe  or  cigar  I  Why  should  the  bachelor  of  arts  rerlew 
the  studies  of  his  college  ?  The  thought  of  them  reminds  hhi  shrink- 
ing soul  of  the  day  of  tasks.  Why  should  not  the  young  theologian 
seQ  his  Hebrew  lexicon  and  Bible  ?  They  are  of  no  Airther  use  to  him ; 
he  lias  done  with  such  tasks  I 

Such  notions  hsTe  already  done  the  Church  and  the  world  Irreparable 
iiyury.  The  ChrisUan  SpeckUor  ought  not  to  hare  increased  their 
authority  and  currency. 
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or  leproof  upcm  them,  they  will  give  him  their  naked 
hearts.  He  may  fieely  lay  his  hand  upon  the  yeiy 
oorda  which  shrank  firom  the  touch  of  the  stately 
scholar. 

^'  Besides,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  our  inde- 
pendence depends  as  much  upon  the  fewness  of  our 
wants,  as  upon  the  largeness  of  our  resources.  What 
a  pitiable  case,  to  be  oppressed  with  the  dead  weight 
of  £Mrtitiaus  helplessness  I  Eyen  honest  crutches  are 
better  than  foreign  muscles.  The  student  who  depends 
upon  the  providence  and  labor  of  a  score  of  servants 
— ^who  glories  in  the  baby  whiteness,  and  plumpness, 
and  softness  of  his  frame — may,  for  aught  I  know,  be 
preparing  himself  for  some  useful  place.  The  milliner 
can  telL  But  the  conversion  of  the  world  demands 
sterner  stuff  than  he  is  made  o£  What  could  he  do 
when  brought  into  rough  contact  with  the  rank  pride 
and  gross  selfishness  which  the  reformer  must  encoun- 
ter? Look  upon  John  the  Baptist  What  burning 
truths  he  pours  upon  the  hearts  of  wicked  men  around 
him  I  How  plainly  he  instructs  I  How  pointedly  he 
warns  I  How  sternly  he  rebukes  I  With  what  an 
iron  grasp  he  fEistens  his  hand  upon  the  conscience  I 
With  what  a  strong  arm  he  forces  bad  men  to  look 
into  the  mouth  of  hell  I  A  thousand  hearts  quiver 
with  emotion  I  A  thousand  bosoms  bum  with  pas- 
sion I  A  thousand  faces  flash  with  rage  I  Amidst  the 
elements  which  war  around  him,  the  reformer  stands 
like  a  rock  amongst  the  waves.  And  for  this  position, 
the  labors  of  the  wilderness,  with  his  locusts  to  eat^ 
and  his  camel's  hair  to  wear,  had  eminently  fitted  him. 

"  The  study  of  foreign  tongues  is  eminently  friendly 
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to  habits  of  aikntiim.  In  inteUactoal  diaoipliiie^  one  of 
the  first  things  to  be  attempted,  often,  ib  to  zonae  the 
mind  from  long-indnlged  liadeasneaB.  It  needa  to  be 
recalled  from  fruiUeaB  rererieB,  idle  mnanga,  yagrant 
flights.  Among  sig^ta  and  aonnda  to  which,  fiom  its 
earliest  consciousnesSi  it  had  been  in  aome  aort  finniliar, 
it  feels  no  deep  and  stining  interaat  in  any  thing.  The 
things  it  has  to  do  with,  it  aeema  to  know  wifhont 
effort  or  inquiry.  Their  forma  float  along  before  the 
eye  like  old  acquaintance,  withont  leaving  behind  any 
accurate  and  definite  impression.  Nothing  ia  caze- 
folly  examined,  distinctly  seen,  dearly  l^prehended. 
Even  the  words  and  sentences  of  books  glide  along 
beneath  the  eye,  without  coming  home  to  the  soul  as 
the  intelligible  representatives  of  substantial,  living 
thoughts.  I  have  seen  men  who  would  devour  whole 
libraries,  without  attending  to  any  thing  they  read.  If 
by  chance  it  came  in  their  way,  to  Bailey's  Diotionazy 
they  would  give  a  regular  perusal.  What  is  better  for 
such  a  state  of  mind  than  the  study  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage ?  Here  every  form  and  sound  are  new  and 
strange.  Nothing  can  be  got  by  guessing.  No  mate- 
rials are  here  for  idle  reveries.  The  things  whioh 
come  to  view  must  be  looked  at,  handled,  weighed. 
Every  form,  under  every  aspect  and  relation,  most 
come  home  to  the  busy  thoughts.  It  will  not  do  to 
leave  the  least  turn  or  slightest  shade  unnoticed.  Such 
neglect,  where  so  much  depends  on  little  things,  may 
work  inexplicable  confusion.  The  things  thus  mArV^ 
must  be  steadily  contemplated.  Nothing  can  be  done 
by  transient  glances.  Their  forms  must  be  engraven 
on  the  soul.  They  must  be  held  fiist,  that  they  may 
be  arranged  side  by  side  in  such  order  as  their  relative 
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fiigmficanoe  and  respective  offices  require.  To  perform 
sucli  a  task,  the  mind  mnst  give  up  its  listlessness.  It 
must  renonnce  its  vagrant  habits.  It  must  wake  up  its 
energies.  It  must  gird  itself  to  action.  It  must  collect 
its  forces  and  hold  them  long  engaged.  It  can  hardly 
fedl  to  secure  what  Bobert  Hall  justly  regards  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  mental  acquisitions,  the  habit  of 
cUientioTL 

But  look  again.  Every  word  examined  has  various 
significations.  Though  they  may  all  claim  some  sort 
of  affinity  to,  widely  may  the  metaphorical  differ  from, 
the  literal ;  and  what  a  variety  of  meanings  may  come 
between  them  I  The  meaning  of  a  term  is  to  be  deter* 
mined.  The  lexicon  is  opened.  Of  the  ten  meanings 
which  it  enumerates,  which  shall  be  selected — ^the  first, 
second,  or  third — ^the  metaphorical  or  literal?  From 
the  position  where  the  word  is  found,  the  eye  goes 
backward  and  forward.  Something  must  be  hit  on 
which  may  agree  with  the  connection.  Trial  aft«r 
trial,  effort  upon  effort,  must  be  submitted  to.  Wit- 
nesses are  questioned ;  evidence  is  analyzed ;  conflict- 
ing pleas  are  listened  to ;  statutes,  precedents,  analo- 
gies, on  the  one  side  and  the  other  are  urged,  till  at 
length,  after  much  solicitude  and  inquiry,  conviction  is 
admitted,  and  a  sentence  pronounced.  What  an  exer- 
cise of  mind  have  you  here !  Which  of  its  powers  is 
not  called  up  and  tasked  ?  How  loud  and  imperious 
is  the  demand  here  made  upon  the  memory,  juc^ment, 
taste  I  And  then,  the  mind  is  put  upon  the  same  exer- 
cises which  the  every  day  occurrences  of  real  life  re- 
quire. This  sifiing  of  testimony;  this  weighing  of 
probabilities;  this  adjusting  of  analogies;  this  looking 
forward  and  backward ;  the  trying  of  one  thing,  and 
4 
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then  another,  to  hit  x^foa  the  xif^t  oondliukm;  horn 
much  this  is  like  what  we  have  to  dc\  ia  the  oomvio- 
tions  we  admit  and  the  doctrines  we  act  i^n,  in  pro- 
moting all  our  yariona  intnesta^  temponl  and  apintaBl, 
for  this  life  and  the  "li&  to  cornel"  Why,  this  is 
manifestly  the  training  we  need  to  enable  na  to  act 
with  vigor  and  aldll  at  the  posts  of  naefiilneas  to  which 
we  may  respectiyely  be  called.  Heie  the  memosj  will 
be  trained  to  arrange  its  yariona  stcnea  mefliodioally. 
Here,  long  exercised  in  comparing  and  discriminating, 
the  judgment  will  grow  ripe  and  aonnd.  And  here 
the  taste,  too,  long  employed  in  arranging  things  in 
the  places  where  they  naturally  belong,  will  acquire 
correctness  and  delicacy. 

"  What  method,  moreover,  can  be  conceiyed  o^  bet- 
ter fitted  to  promote  acquaintance  with  mankind,  than 
the  process  of  translating  7  Here  a  alight  and  general 
acquaintance  will  not  answer.  You  must  lay  hold  on 
subtil  thoughts,  skittish  fiEincies,  the  nioer  shades  of 
sentiment^  and  give  them  a  new  dress  in  which  ihey 
shall  move  with  all  their  native  ease  and  sprigfailiness. 
You  must  be  the  interpreter  of  an  old  Hebrew,  or 
Greek,  or  Roman,  or  of  a  cotemporary  of  your  own 
fjx)m  Grermany,  or  France,  or  Italy.  Wifliont  any 
mixture  of  your  own,  you  must  express  his  thooghts, 
imaginations,  emotions.  You  must  give  the  workings 
of  his  spirit  through  the  expression  of  his  ootmtenance. 
Say  now,  can  you  do  all  this  without  forming  a  most 
intimate  acquaintance  with  him?  Will  you  not  have 
to  lay  your  heart  in  contact  with  his  heart — to  put 
your  soul  in  his  soul's  stead?  How  else  can  he  look 
through  your  eyes,  and  speak  through  your  lips? 
How  else  can  your  mind  conceive  his  thoughts^  and 
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your  imaginatiaii  fonn  his  ideas,  and  jour  bosom  bum 
with  his  passions,  and  jour  heart  quiver  with  his  emo- 
tions? And  what  if  he  £airlj  represent  his  age  and 
nation  7 — ^whAt  if  he  be  a  just  specimen  of  human  na- 
ture over  a  large  portion  of  the  globe?  Does  he  not 
promote  jour  knowledge  of  mankind  ?  Thus,  bj  the 
same  means  bj  which  jou  discipline  jour  powers,  jou 
further  jour  acquaintance  with  the  mass  of  humanit j 
on  whidi  jou  expect  to  operate." 


"The  doctrine  seems  to  be  extensivclj  admitted, 
that  both  those  who  are  imparting  and  those  who  are 
receiving  the  influence  of  a  liberal  education,  ought  to 
stand  aloof  from  those  great  questions  which  may  agi- 
tate the  spirit  and  involve  the  happiness  of  nations. 
Especiallj  should  they  beware  of  trying  in  any  way  to 
turn  the  stream  of  public  sentiment  into  a  new  chan- 
nel. They  ought  to  know  that  the  sovereign  people 
will  not  bear  to  see  them  touch  such  matters.  Bank 
prejudice,  gross  deception,  crushing  violence,  may  pre- 
vail around  them.  The  strong  may  trample  on  the 
weak.  Iron-handed  tyranny  may  throttle  new  victims 
every  daj,  and,  while  shedding  himian  blood,  may  bid 
defiance  to  earth  and  heaven.  But  they  must  not  saj 
a  word.  Thej  maj  offend  somebody.  Among  their 
patrons  may  be  foimd  apologists  for  sin.  And  these 
men  will  not  consent  to  see  either  the  instructor  or  the 
student  examining  positions,  carrying  on  discussions, 
admitting  convictions,  which  may  expose  and  condemn 
popular  error  and  prevalent  crimes.  Tinkers,  cobblers, 
and  ditchers,  may  think  freely  and  speak  boldly.  But 
thm/^  must  learn  to  suppress  their  thoughts  and  tie  up 

*  Wiinen  the  efforts  wbidi  liaTe  been  made  bj  the  appointed  guard- 
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their  tongues,  unlesB  thej  can  joiii  in  the  flhonft  of  the 

mtQtitude  around  them  I 

''  Where  such  dootiine  came  ftom,  I  shall  not  imder> 
take  to  show.  This  I  am  certain  a£,  that  many  of  its 
advocates  would  see,  if  they  would  eyamine  it|  that  h 
is  drenched  in  absurdity  and  sin.  WhatI  Those  who 
are  devoted  to  intellectual  labor ;  who  are  raised  to  a 
higher  point  of  observation  than  their  Mlows ;  whose 
views  of  human  relations,  and  dutiesi  and  ptoepetito, 
are  clearer,  wider,  more  comprehensive;  who  are  ex- 
pected to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  conversion  of  the 
world ;  these  men  must  consent,  as  teachers  and  pupils, 
to  pass  like  rotten  wood,  or  dead  fish,  down  the  stream 
of  public  sentiment  I  On,  on  they  must  go,  straight  or 
crooked,  swiftly  or  slowly,  now  buried  in  the  mud,  and 
now  whirled  in  the  eddy,  according  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  element  they  float  in  I  The  rags  which  hang  upon 
the  beggar's  limbs,  and  the  ditch  he  sleeps  in,  are  bet- 
ter than  such  bondage  I 

"  What  is  the  end  of  education  ?  Is  it  not  to  wake 
up  the  soul,  open  its  eyes  on  surrounding  scenes,  and 
train  it  happily  to  act  its  allotted  part?  And  what  can 
better  rouse  it  than  those  stirring  things  which  agitate 
the  world  7  Let  it  now,  in  its  appropriate  place,  mingle 
freely  in  the  scenes  where  it  must  ere  long  expend  its 
energies.  Here  let  it  try  its  powers,  and  prepare  itself 
for  action.  Never  fear  that  by  so  doing  it  will  be  less 
able  to  see  into  the  subtilties,  unravel  the  perplexities, 
and  grapple  with  the  diflBicultics  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence. The  spirit,  girt  for  action,  will  accomplish  any 
kind  of  intellectual  labor  with  such  ease  and  eflFect  as 

ians  of  some  of  our  public  schools,  to  exclude  from  them  a  thorough 
discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  human  rights. 
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the  torpid  mind  never  dreams  o£  Let  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  work  of  education  look  upon  themselves 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  busy  world;  let  them  take  a 
deep  interest  in  himian  weal  and  woe;  let  them,  in  their 
proper  place,  and  to  the  full  extent  of  their  resourcesi 
exert  themselves  to  bless  mankind.  Thus,  amidst  the 
transactions  of  real  lifia,  let  them  seek  the  development 
and  ripening  of  their  powers." 

To  these  paragraphs  I  add,  as  illustrating  in  some 
vital  respects  the  ground  which  I  felt  bound,  as  a 
scholar  and  a  teacher,  to  cultivate,  two  extracts  from  a 
paper,  addressed  by  the  Board  of  Instruction  and  Gov 
emment  of  the  Institute  to  the  public. 

"  Time  enough  to  secure  an  education  truly  liberal,  to 
prepare  the  scholar  to  enter  on  what  are  ci^ed  profes- 
sional studies  with  a  good  grace  and  high  advants^  we 
believe  our  course  consumes.  Nothiag  essential  to  such 
a  design,  we  think,  is  overlooked.  We  are  aware,  that 
in  every  department  of  science  or  literature  to  which 
we  introduce  the  student,  more  time  than  the  whole 
course  engrosses,  mi^t  be  spent,  and,  for  some  pur- 
poses, spent  to  good  advantage.  But  for  young  men  in 
general,  at  the  different  ages  and  in  the  various  circum- 
stances in  which  they  commence  a  life  of  mental  labor, 
we  think  four  years  may  be  enough  to  devote  to  libe- 
ral education. 

"  Perhaps  no  feature  in  our  course  of  study  will  at- 
tract  more  attention,  and  awaken  more  inquiry,  than 
the  substitution  of  the  Hebrew  for  the  Latin  language. 
We  may  jusfly  be  expected  to  give  our  reasons  for  this 
preference.    We  begin,  then,  by  remarking,  that  for 
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seholars  in  general  the  aoqtdntioii  of  the  Latin  tongoA 
seems  to  ns  to  have  lost  much  of  its  fimner  importanoeL 

''1.  Eelps  to  Ae  acgpxuition  (/  other  bngmagea  ure  no 
longer  confined  to  Ae  Jjaiin.  We  znaj  now  introdnoe 
onr  sons  to  tlie  Greek  and  Hefarew  through  oar  own 
mother  English. 

'*2.  The  Latm  has  to  a  great  extent  eeaaed  to  he  ^ 
language  of  learned  men.  They  are  not  aahamed  or 
a&aid  to  enrich  the  world  with  their  beat  thooc^ta  in 
the  *  tongues  wherein  they  were  born.' 

"8.  The  few  works  of  distinguished  worth  which  are 
now  written,  say  in  Germany,  and  to  which  our  scholaiB 
in  general  need  to  have  access,  our  enterprising  book* 
sellers  will  hardly  &il  to  have  translated. 

"4.  It  can  hardly  be  affirmed,  on  any  just  gronnds, 
that  the  acquisition  of  the  Latin  is  necessaiy  to  obtain 
the  knowledge  of  our  own  tongue.  Howeyer  great  the 
number  of  words  incorporated  in  it  which  had  their 
origin  in  that  language,  it  will  not,  we  think,  be  as- 
serted by  any  competent  witness,  that  their  current  im- 
port can  generally  be  ascertained  by  etymology.  The 
meaning  of  a  term  may  be  accurately  and  certainly 
known  without  studying  its  history.  Its  signification 
depends  wholly  on  ueage^  the  usage  which  now  prerailai 
however  it  might  have  been  employed  in  earlier  age& 
With  this  usage,  whatever  it  may  be,  we  are  to  fiirm 
an  acquaintance  as  with  other  matters  of  &ct  If  any 
^Bjupjz^Q  must  be  employed  in  subserviency  to  the 
study  of  our  own,  might  not  a  better  than  the  Latin  be 
selected — ^better,  as  entering  more  vitally  into  the  struc- 
ture of  the  English  ? 

"  We  shall  not,  we  hope,  be  understood  as  decrying 
the  study  of  this  noble  tongue.    We  are  far  enough 
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from  that  A  number  of  languages  we  could  easily 
refer  to,  as  opening  to  the  student  wide  and  firuitful 
fields  of  research.  The  enterprising  scholar  who  may 
choose  to  enter  them,  we  shall  be  very  slow  to  discou- 
rage. If  any  influence  of  ours  may  be  requisite  to  aid 
him,  so  &r  as  we  may  be  able,  we  shall  rejoice  promptly 
and  cordially  to  exeit  it  But  in  a  course  of  study  oc- 
cupying like  ours  four  years,  we  could  not  resist  the 
oonvictioD,  that  better  results  might  be  expected  firom 
joining  the  Hebrew,  instead  of  the  Latin,  to  the  Qreek.. 

*'1«  The  means  now  within  our  reach  for  acquiring 
the  Hebrew  language,  may  well  be  regarded  as  excel- 
lent»  cheap  and  abundant.  Some  of  the  best  scholars 
in  the  world  are  devoting  their  time  and  strength  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  this  work,  by  furnishing 
them  with  the  happiest  methods  and  the  best  helps. 

"  2.  We  can  see  no  ground  to  doubt  that  the  study 
of  this  language  may  justly  be  expected  to  contribute  as 
much  as  any  other,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  the  proper 
ends  of  irUeBectual  discipline.  A  language  which  con- 
tains such  multiplied,  various,  and  admirable  specimens 
of  the  beautiful  and  grand — of  exquisite  poetry  and 
commanding  eloquence — of  majestic  thought  combined 
with  the  purest  sentiment  and  the  most  correct  taste — 
as  the  most  accomplished  scholars  have  eagerly  and 
emphatically  ascribed  to  the  Hebrew,  cannot  but  be 
well  adapted  to  the  appropriate  objects  of  a  liberal 
education. 

''The  substantial  masses  of  living  thought  which 
are  embodied  in  tiiis  language,  make  its  acquisition  a 
treasure,  unspeakably  rich,  to  every  student  The  most 
important  subjects,  which  at  the  most  vital  points  affect 
human  happiness^  are  discussed  with  infinite  wisdom, 
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and  decided  on  diyine  anthoiit^.  How  oan  theChzisftr 
ian  scholar,  in  whatever  sphere  of  aaefolneBB  he  may 
expect  to  move^  oonaent  to  pnrsoe  a  ooiune  of  etody 
which  overlooks  the  medium  throned  which  God  saw 

fit  to  reveal  his  will  ? 

'*  4.  The  complaint  has  been  made  on  hi(^  andftoir- 
itj,  that  with  the  kind  of  liberal  education  whioh  has 
been  generallj  sought  in  onr  oonntiy,  yoong  men  are 
ill-qualified  to  engage  in  the  stadies  appropxiate  to  sa- 
cred literature.  No  small  part  of  the  time  which  in  a 
theological  course  is  devoted  to  this  most  intoestang 
and  important  department,  is  consumed  in  acquiring 
the  elements  of  the  Hebrew  language.  How  unhappy 
an  arrangement  this  must  be,  any  one  can  easily  per- 
ceive who  will  extend  it  to  the  study  of  the  Gtreek  Tes- 
tament Let  him  ask  himself^  How  much  prQgpress  in 
sacred  literature  could  any  student  be  expected  to  make 
at  the  theological  seminary,  who  should  oonunence  his 
course  with  the  Qreek  alphabet?  To  us  it  appears 
dear  and  certain,  that  before  entering  upon  a  direct 
preparation  for  the  pulpit,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  read, 
with  facility  and  correctness,  both  his  Qreek  and  He 
brew  Testaments.  I^  after  leaving  the  Jnstitatei  any 
of  our  students  should  wish  to  acquire  the  Latin  tongue, 
they  could  hardly  lack  the  means  of  doing  sa  Such 
an  acquisition,  in  the  present  state  of  literature  in  our 
country,  is  much  more  easily  made  than  the  acquisition 
of  the  Hebrew.  Even  admitting,  then,  that  the  two 
languages  are  of  equal  worth,  since  one  only  can  be 
studied  in  a  course  of  liberal  education,  the  Hebrew,  we 
think,  should  have  the  preference. 

"In  selecting  from  Greek  writers  the  pages  which 
most  deserve  the  attention  of  our  students,  we  have  felt 
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a  deep  aolidtudeto  make  a  happjchoica  That  a  pro- 
minent place  should  be  given  to  the  New  Testament, 
we  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  To  this  we  could  not 
hesitate  to  add  selectioDS  from  the  Septuagint  Then 
came  the  question,  Shall  Christian  writers,  such  as  the 
Greek  fiithers^  be  preferred  to  pagan  ?  Li  attempting 
to  settle  this  question,  we  soon  found  that  serious  em- 
barrassments were  to  be  encountered.  For,  alas  I  even 
in  the  midst  of  learned  Christians,  to  whom  could  we 
betake  'ourselves  for  instruction  and  advice  ?  General 
assertions  we  could  find,  that  one  and  another  of  the 
Greek  fitthers  were  greatly  distinguished  for  their  ex- 
tensive learning  and  impressive  eloquence.  One  of 
them  Erasmus  ranked  among  the  greatest  orators  of 
antiquily ;  and  another  had  a  "  golden  mouth."  But 
who  among  our  friends  had  carefully  read  their  pages? 
In  what  market  could  they  be  procured  ?  Probably  in 
France  or  Germany.  Tholud^  we  perceived,  in  such 
works  for  instance  as  his  Commentary  on  the  Bomans, 
had  enriched  and  adorned  his  paragraphs  with  frequent 
quotations  from  these  fathers.  But  who  could  tell  us 
in  what  form,  and  at  what  expense,  such  books  could 
be  obtained  in  the  German  market?  Ten  thousand 
artists  had  been  eager,  and  active,  and  skilful  in  con- 
structing golden  urns  to  preserve  the  dust  of  pagan 
writers ;  but  where  was  the  stick  or  stone  which  could 
point  us  to  the  neglected  bones  of  the  Christian  fathers  ? 
The  old  red-fiEiced  lecher,  Anacreon,  had  heralds  enough 
to  shout  his  praises,  and  conduct  his  steps  into  the  hall 
of  learning.  In  spite  of  ulcerous  arms  and  fetid  breath, 
he  must  be  permitted  freely  and  fondly  to  embrace  our 
children — admirable  for  his  harmonious  numbers  and 
mellifluous  tongue  in  singing  the  worthy  praises  of 
4* 
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4ust  and  wineP  But  thenameB  «nd  pnagn^bflof 
Ohiistian  writera,  who  honored  the  Greek  tODgae  wtth 
the  office  of  expieBBmg  iSbmr  ihoagfatB  and  ftelingp^  Ibr 
anght  most  of  the  learned  of  our  eoantry  knew  or 
cared,  they  had  periflhed  amidst  the  rabfaidi  of  hy-gone 
agesi  Thw  loaa waa  not  to  be r^^ietted while  one dd 
pagan  priest,  or  poet^  or  philosopher  conld  be  ibond, 
to  help  US  'train  up  <mr  childien  in  the  nnrtme  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord  P  Is  there  nothing  diggnsting^ 
revolting,  injtuioos,  in  Bach  a  state  of  things? 

"  We  may  veiy  probably  be  warned,  that  we  expose 
our  students  to  a  vitiated  taste^  by  introducing  them  to 
a  familiar  acquaintance  with  sach  authors  as  we  seem 
to  prefer.  None  but  good  Greek,  we  may  be  assored, 
should  find  a  place  in  a  course  of  liberal  study.  Per^ 
haps  we  shall  be  pardoned,  if  we  should  sometimes  suf- 
fer ourselves  to  be  amused  with  the  sources  whence 
such  admonitions  may  proceed.  It  would  not  be  very 
strange,  if  some  stout  and  vehement  objector  to  any 
other  than  good  Qreek,  should  betray  some  embarrass- 
ment when  asked  to  d^ne  the  object  of  his  admiration. 

"  When  is  the  language  which  appears  on  any  printed 
page  goodf  When  it  presents  the  objects  which  it 
undertakes  to  describe,  in  their  natural  forms,  relations, 
and  circumstances ;  when,  for  instance,  it  gives  us  the 
inward  states  or  outward  conditions,  the  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, and  visible  doings  of  the  human  creatures  about 
whom  it  may  be  employed,  clearly,  appropriately,  at- 
tractively ;  when  it  is  found  to  be  a  clear  and  certain 
medium,  through  which  we  may  see  the  things  to  which 
it  calls  our  notice.  Now  the  Greek  language,  as  a  me- 
dium of  communication  between  mind  and  mind|  must^ 
of  course,  in  order  to  be  good,  be  adapted  to  the  train- 
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ing  to  wliich  those  minds  had  been  subjected,  and  the 
drcnmstances  in  which  thej  were  placed.  Indeed,  the 
symbols  which  the  living  spirit  employs  to  describe  its 
states,  its  tiiooghts  and  feelings,  will  naturally  derive 
from  %i  tiieir  character  and  complexion.  They  will 
partake  more  or  less  fiilly  and  manifestly  of  all  the 
changes  wliich  it  may  experience.  A  language,  then, 
radically  and  essentially  the  same,  may  at  different  pe- 
riods of  a  nation's  history  be  marked  by  very  different 
modifications  and  peculiarities,  and  remain  at  every  step 
cfito  prwpresafram  one  state  to  another  equally  good.  The 
Greek  which  was  spoken  at  Athens  in  the  height  of  her 
glory,  might  be  marked  by  peculiarities  very  unlike 
those  by  which  the  Greek  which  prevailed  there  was 
distinguished  after  the  conquests  of  Philip  and  Alexan- 
der, and  its  substantial  worth  and  attractive  power  re- 
main unaffected.  At  every  step  of  its  progress  from 
Attic  to  common,  it  might  be  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  mind  and  mind,  clear  and  certain.  The 
modifications  which  from  time  to  time  affected  it,  might 
be  the  natural  results  of  changes  in  the  condition  of 
those  whose  language  it  was.  But  these  changes, 
whatever  they  might  be,  need  not  necessarily  involve 
any  diminution  of  mental  power  and  critivation. 

"  The  language  employed  by  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  and  by  the  Greek  fathers,  it  may  be  alleged, 
such  authors  as  Xenophon  and  Plato  would  never  have 
chosen.  So  we  suppose.  But  what  then  ?  Might  it 
not,  for  all  that,  have  subserved  the  ends  for  which  lan- 
guage is  used,  as  directly,  fully,  and  happily,  as  that  of 
Plato  or  Xenophon  ?  Might  it  not  present  its  objects 
in  a  light  as  clear,  as  strong,  as  certain  7  Might  it  not 
have  derived  its  peculiar  modifications,  and  specific 
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cast,  FROM  HABITS  OF  uusfD  oi  oUradwe  and  vaiuabU  as 
those  of  any  pagan  wrikant  Might  it  not  boast  of  ex- 
cellencies and  beauties  of  its  own  ? 

"The  common  Ghreek  of  the  New  Testament  it  is 
cheerfully  admitted,  is  strongly  maiked  by  peooliaritieB 
which  owe  their  origin  to  the  Hebrew  ScriptuzaL  Such 
a  style  every  candid  reader  would  expeot  the  apoBtles 
to  employ,  who  should  keep  his  eye  upon  the  txaining 
which  they  had  received,  upon  their  habits  of  thoue^t 
and  feeling,  upon  the  ciroumstanoes  in  which  they  were 
placed.  Tlxe  common  Oreek^  as  in  their  day  it  was  gen- 
erally prevalent  wherever  this  tongue  was  spoken, 
would  naturally  form  the  basis  and  body  of  their  lan- 
guage. At  the  same  time,  their  regard  for  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  or  the  version  of  the  Seventy,  would  na- 
turally betray  itself  in  the  modes  and  forms  of  speech 
they  might  be  led  to  select  Thus  their  style  would  be 
the  necessary  result  of  the  mental  habits  which  they  had 
contracted.  It  would  be  the  appropriate,  intel^gible 
expression  of  their  views,  convictions  and  emotions. 
Its  weight  and  worth  must  correspond  with  the  eharac' 
teroftJie  living  spirit  from  which  it  proceeded.  If  that  in 
Paul  had  as  much  of  substantial  worth,  of  subduing 
charms,  as  thatjn  Xenophon^  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
the  language  of  the  former,  as  a  source  of  interest  and 
a  means  of  improvement,  would  be  inferior  to  that  of 
the  latter.  We  would  recommend  to  those  who  r^^ard 
the  classic  page  only  as  distinguished  for  exceUency  of 
speech,  to  read  Hug's  graphic,  lively,  ingenious  descrip- 
tion of  the  character  of  Paul  as  a  writer. 

"  The  peculiar  cast  which  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament  derives  fiom  its  relation  to  that  of  the  Old 
we  regard  as  a  high  excellence.    Where  could  mind 
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haye  been  fimned  in  happier  ciicumstances  or  under 
better  influences,  than  in  ^e  school  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets?  Where  could  lessons  of  instruction  be  found, 
superior  in  weight,  or  more  felicitous  in  form?  Where 
were  topios  handled  which  had  a  more  powerful  bear- 
ing on  mental  improvement  ?  Where  could  higher  asaiatr 
anot  be  eacpeckd  in  whatever  goes  1o  promote  tJie  cuUivaiion 
and  perfection  of  the  human  spirit  f  How  then  could 
the  influence  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  upon  the  style 
of  the  New  Testament  be  in  any  important  respect  un- 
happy  ?  It  is  a  high  advantage  to  the  Christian  stu- 
dent^ that  in  order  fully  to  apprehend  the  import  of  the 
New  Testament,  he  must  carefully  study  the  Old  He 
has  a  powerful  motive  to  acquaint  himself  with  that 
which  in  itself  and  in  its  bearing  on  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, is  of  imutterable  importance.  How  can  the 
Hdyrew  Scriptures  sink  into  general  neglect^  till  the  Christ^ 
ian  student  forgets  thai  the  apostolic  page  is  then  most  lu- 
mAwuSj  when  read  in  the  light  which  they  shed  upon  it  f 

"Of  the  peculiarities  of  style  which  mark  the  Greek 
fathers  we  know  littla  Indignation  mingles  with  the 
shame  we  fed  in  making  this  acknowledgment.  Why 
our  'nursing  Others'  in  the  schools  should  have  with- 
held from  us  such  food,  we  are  sure  we  do  not  know. 
We  expect  to  find  in  these  writers,  both  in  thought  and 
language,  a  near  and  manifest  relationship  to  the  sacred  ^ 
penmen.  This,  in  our  view,  is  a  sufEcient  reason  why, 
unless  extraordinary  circumstances  forbid,  they  should 
be  preferred  to  pagan  strangers." 

"  Systematic  manual  labor,  we  are  awai'e,  is  regarded 
by  some  as  unfriendly  to  high  mental  effort.  In  a  kind 
of  maxim-like  way,  it  has  sometimes  been  objected  to 
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it  that  ^^it  cramps  gmtUmP  IT  HM  mg/in^  Itts  aaj 
thing  of  sublimity,  it  moit  'be  irboDj  owfaig  to  ita 
vagaeness  and  obscnuitf,  ThoMidiDngBd'iiMMJBDn 
and  irregularity  aa  sine  suaios  of  ganrait  Hill  be  qpilo 
receive  it  without  hesllrtiott  or  iaqpiiy;  Bal  if  geiaiili 
consist  in  greatnen  of  aool-^ijtt  k  laorger  amdait  of  fk^ 
intellectual  element  Hum  fidb  to  flie  lot  of  eomnbii 
men — must  it  not  repay  wiflt  a  xidh  harreat  aryahenilin 
efforts  at  cultivation  7  TbeonfygvoandoniAiflhtfi 
cipline  can  in  any  oaae  aol  and  opoelet  is  Annft  in 
fnind — ^in  the  susceptibilitieB  and  powen  HJlU  ivlildi 
the  soul  is  gifted.  The  mote  vigoroos  any  mind  mqr 
be,  the  broader  and  better  is  the  gioond  thua  flmiflhdd. 
He  must  have  a  keen  diaoemment,  who  can  peroeiyein 
this  a  reason  why  education  should  give  up  its  methods 
and  relax  its  system.  But  m/^en^  as  9uA^  we  may 
perhaps  be  told,  is  unfHendly  to  the  fbll  and  hi^ppy 
development  of  gedius.  We  wonder  why.  Syrtem 
consists  in  the  combination  of  the  methods  and  meaes 
of  education  into  a  connected  and  harmonious  ^  whole,'' 
in  which  every  thing  shall  have  its  proper  place  and 
office.  These  means  and  methods,  we  admit,  should 
be  adapted  tothe  subject  on  which  they  axe  employed; 
but  why  they  may  not  receive  the  shape  and  exert  the 
influence  of  system  with  advantage  to  the  most  gigantio 
genius,  we  have  yet  to  learn.  We  are  sure  they  must, 
if  genius  is  to  be  trained  for  udejid  action. 

^*To  manual  labor,  as  a  part  of  the  discipline  main- 
tained at  a  public  school,  it  is  objected  by  some,  Aai 
its  imposition  by  aiUharity  must  bereave  it  of  all  heaUhfid 
influence.  Thus  imposed,  it  is  said,  exercise  becomes  a 
ftui,  and,  as  a  task,  irksome  and  hatefuL  To  do  him 
good,  the  student's  exerdse  must  be  vohmkny;  other- 
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wise  it  cannot  be  delightfiil  and  refreshing.  Such 
views  are  as  shallow  as  they  are  specious.  Current  to 
a  wide  extent  th^  may  continue  long  to  be,  since  they 
are  urged  on  high  anthority,  and  &11  in  with  some  of 
the  strongest  tendencies  of  a  corrupt  heart  These  views 
are  evidently  based  on  the  principle,  that  smactor  hJiii 
oannoi  he  voturUaryj  which  proceeds  Jrom  a  regard  io  obUr 
gaticn.  But  what  if  our  wills  are  conformed  to  our 
dntiea,  so  that  we  choose  to  do  just  what  we  are  right- 
eously required  to  do  ?  What  difference  would  then 
obtain  between  voluntary  action  and  incumbent  duties  ? 
And  what  is  the  appropriate  d^ign  and  natural*result 
of  Christian  education  ?  Is  it  iioi  to  bring  the  human 
spirit  cordially^  skUfuUy  and  vigorously  to  subserve  the 
uriU  of  (jhd,  and  to  find  a  deep,  copious  and  unfailing 
source  of  happiness  in  so  doing  f  Is  not  that  system  ra- 
dically defective,  which  overlooks  or  fails  to  secure 
this  object?  What  is  that  training  good  for,  which 
leaves  the  student  averse  to  any  of  the  various  duties 
which  his  relations  to  God  or  man  impose  upon  him  ? 

"What,  in  any  case,  we  would  ask,  leads  a  man  to 
prefer  idle  sport  to  useful  action  ?  Such  a  preference, 
we  cannot  help  thinking,  indicates  a  bad  state  of  the 
affections.  Can  we  conceive  that  the  Son  of  Mary 
would  have  thrown  down  the  tools  of  the  carpenter  to 
wield  the  ball-club  or  the  fish-pole  ?  Sorely,  many  of 
his  followers  who  have  been  devoted  to  mental  toil, 
have  found  relaxation,  refreshment  and  delight,  in  giv- 
ing a  portion  of  their  time  and  strength  to  agricultural 
efforts  or  mechanical  pursuits.  With  a  proper  training, 
we  believe,  every  student  would  become  a  partaker  in 
the  benefits  in  which  they  rejoice." 
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The  following  IMaoouae  k  oftqiifid  trilih  a  mSbjiotik 
which,  among  my  ihoo^bli^  ip  of  Hie  Ii^^iffc^^i^- 
canoe.  Its  bearings  axe  emj  nqr  vil»S|M^vT^ 
Piety  and  Philanthropy  mntaaUy  inratvia  eaok  other. 
The  Prerogativea  of  dod,  and  tlM  B^^  of  Iblh  ^ 
ggpportedbyoneapdlheaameiinndrtwit  Ihrnq^hHt 
the  one  is  to  ignore  the  odi«r.  To.a«a&ibiiOiM4»l9 
trample  on  the  other.  Toievennc^ t^onoMtotTCW- 
xate  the  other.  Let  theae  broad  atatemenlB  be  ezani^^ 
and  disposed  of  in  the  li^t  which  the  fbUowing  Die* 
course  affords.  The  condnaiona  here  inaiated  on,  I 
labored  unceasinglly  and  very  varioualyi  to  iUnatiate 
and  commend  amidst  my  rdationa  io  theOneidftln- 
atitate. 


GK)D  AND  HUMANITY. 

"  If  a  man  mj,  I  love  Ood,  tnd  hateth  his  brother,  he  Is  a  liar ;  for  he 
tiial  loveCh  not  Us  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  lore 
God  whom  he  hath  not  aeenf — 1  Jom  4 :  20. 

Well  may  we  bring  home  to  ottr  business  and  bo- 
soms this  broad  and  emphatic  declaration.  It  implies 
Y^ws  of  human  nature  with  its  relations,  which  we  can- 
not bat  T^ard  as  equally  just  and  profound.  It  opens 
the  way  for  inferences,  as  significant  as  they  are  prac- 
tical. The  light  it  sheds  upon  our  pathway,  is  clear 
and  certain,  revealing  the  chain  which  binds  heaven 
and  earth  together. 

To  the  lesson  which  the  Apostle  here  teaches,  we 
may  give  utterance  in  some  such  form  as  the  following : 
Our  regardj  whatever  it  may  be,  for  Ood,  the  Universal 
Father,  we  cherish  and  express  through  our  regard,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  for  our  breOiren  of  Oie  Human  Family. 

In  explaining  and  commending  this  lesson,  we  pro- 
ceed to  say, 

1.  That  He  is  the  substance  of  which,  and  the  mx)del  on 
which,  they  are  fashioned.  lie  is  the  Creator.  That  is 
his  proper  character;  the  character  under  which  he  is 
continually  and  every  where  manifesting  himself.  In 
exerting  himself,  he  is  true — cannot  but  be  true  to  his 
own  perfections.  In  the  works  of  his  hands,  he  makes 
an  expression,  and  therefore  a  revelation  more  or  less 
clearly  and  fiilly  of  himsel£  In  these  works  his  will 
finds  exercise  and  utterance.  And  wherever  and  how- 
ever the  Divine  Will  is  made  known,  there  and  thus  is 
the  Ck)dhead  revealed.    From  the  creature  as  such,  to 
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the  extent,  and  within  the  oompaasi  of  its  eziiitenoe^  we 
may  ascend  to  the  Creator;  and  fiom  the  Oieator  we 
may  descend  to  the  creatuie,  just  bo  ftr  as  in  the  evea- 
tuie  His  powers  were  brought  into  leqniotion.  Thos 
the  creature  lives  in  the  Creator  and  thiD  Oraator  mani- 
fests himself  through  tiie  creature.  From  the  latter, 
then,  we  may  infer  the  existence  and  the  attributes  of 
the  former. 

Out  of  nothing^  Qod  does  not  cdnstmot  the  tuidus 
objects  to  which  we  have  access.  Ear  otherwiaeL  TbB 
origin  of  things,  we  find  in  that^  which  is  infinitely  the 
opposite  of  nothing.  The  Divine  Will  is  an  un&&om- 
able,  exhaustless  source  of  existence.  Essentially  cresr 
tive,  it  contains  within  itself  whatever  may  be  requi- 
site to  the  construction  of  the  entire  creation.  Of  what- 
ever isj  He  is  the  substance — ^the  basis,  the  souli  the 
life  of  universal  being. 

Not  only  is  Human  Nature  derived  from  the  high 
source  thus  described;  it  also  isahigh  tjrpe  of  creative 
power.  In  it,  the  Divine  perfections  are  brought  into 
fuller  exercise  and  through  it  are  in  more  respects  and 
more  clearly  developed  than  in  any  other  object,  to 
which  we  have  access.  Man  is  armed  with  the  Active 
Faculty  and  endowed  with  the  light,  as  he  is  subject  to 
the  laws,  of  Reason.  Upon  his  structure  is  impressed 
the  Divine  image.  On  this,  as  his  highest  dignity,  his 
chief  glory — the  soul  and  substance  of  his  personality, 
the  sacred  writers  strongly  insist.  He  is  conscious  of 
the  Laws  on  which  he  was  modelled — ^by  which  he  is 
pervaded  and  vitalized  and  controlled ;  and  thus  is  he 
conscious  of  the  presence  and  authority  of  the  Creator. 
Through  these  Laws  he  may  comprehend  the  purposes, 
subserve  the  designs,  support  the  authority,  and  enjoy 
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the  peifbctionB,  of  the  Majesty,  who  gave  him  breath. 
Thus  may  he  rise  to  intimate  fellowship  with  the  lJni> 
versal  Father-- rise  to  the  very  summit  of  blesBedness. 
Thiis  from  himself  the  Creator  furnished  for  man  the 
substance  and  the  model. 

True  it  is,  that  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  as  endow- 
ed with  personality,  he  has  departed  from  the  model  on 
which  Ids  nature  was  fisishioned.  The  laws  of  his  ex- 
istence he  has  broken;  and  has  thus  been  thrown  from 
his  balance,  lost  self-possession,  plunged  into  darkness. 
He  has  rushed  into  folly  and  misery — has  involved 
himself  in  guilt  and  degradation.  But  the  Divine  Law 
still  remains  legible  upon  his  heart — the  Divine  Au- 
thority still  shines  upon  his  consciousness — the  Divine 
Image  still  characterizes  his  personality.  Just  so  jEar 
as  he  is  a  Tnan  he  is  still  God-like. 

Human  Nature,  then,  just  so  far  as  it  is  Human 
Nature,  is  a  mirror,  fix)m  which  the  face  of  the  Creator 
is  reflected.  Of  him,  it  is  a  manifestation — a  revela- 
tion. In  it  and  through  it  he  approaches  us — ^brings 
us  into  his  presence.  In  and  through  it,  he  addresses 
us  in  a  variety  of  relations — on  innumerable  occasions ; 
demanding  and  expecting  at  our  hands  a  very  various 
exertion  and  manifestation  of  ourselves.  Our  regard, 
thcA,  for  Human  Nature,  whatever  it  may  be,  cannot 
but  be  our  regard  for  the  Universal  Father ;  a  mani- 
festation of  the  latter  we  have  in  every  expression  of 
the  former. 

2.  The  rdaUons  we  sustain  to  Him  and  to  them  are 
mtiiuaOy  implied  in  each  other. 

God  is  absolutely  our  Father.  From  his  bosom  as 
their  origin — ^the  source  of  their  existence,  sprung  the 
Human  Family*    They  are  his  oflfepring — ^his  children^ 
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In  their  matual  relationa  to  each  other,  thej  are  brA- 
ren.  The  idations  which  they  thus  sastein  to  each 
other,  imply  the  zelatioiii  which  they  all  sofltain  to  the 
Universal  Father.  The  one  cannot  be  nnideratood 
without  reference  to  the  other.  Given  the  one^  the 
other  cannot  be  withheld.  The  leguA  which  ia  due 
to  the  one  and  the  other  is  aabatantially  llie  aame^ 
marked  by  imemential  Tnodiflcatioina  Thus  the  filial 
always  implies  the  fraternal  and  the  fimtemal  always 
involves  the  filial.  Thna  the  ^'aeoond  la  like  unto  the 
first"  great  commandment  of  the  Law. 

Man  is,  therefore,  naturally  the  symbol  of  Qod — the 
Child,  of  the  Father.  This  is  the  highest  office-— the 
chief  dignity  of  which  he  is  capable.  He  is  the  me- 
dium through  which  his  brethren  are  to  form  and 
mature  an  acquaintance  with  their  Father.  The  con- 
structive prindples — ^the  organic  laws  of  their  exist- 
ence are  a  revelation  through  which  his  attributes  and 
designs  may  be  studied  and  apprehended.  To  fiurten 
a  strong  hold  on  these,  which  are  the  pith  and  essence 
of  Human  Nature,  is  to  ding  to  him.  And  however 
we  regard  these,  in  the  relations  which  unite  us  to  the 
Human  Family  so  we  regard  him,  in  the  reh^ns 
which  bind  us  to  his  heart  and  his  throne. 

From  every  man,  who  is  true  to  the  constructive 
principles — ^who  is  obedient  to  the  organic  laws,  of  his 
existence,  we  derive  a  reflection  of  the  very  fiice  of  our 
Heavenly  Father.  In  these  Laws,  Order,  Justice, 
Love,  Beauty,  are  authoritatively  commended  to  our 
regard.  By  obedience,  we  work  theiA  into  our  charac- 
ter—our personality.  They  thus  mingle  with  our 
very  life*blood — vitalize  and  characterize  our  very 
being.    We  thus  become  just,  wise,  philanthiopiG^ 
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IieacoiG.  Now  in  these  attributes  we  have  the  charao- 
terifltic  perfecations  of  the  Godhead.  Thus  we  become 
for  the  benefit  of  all  our  fellows  a  reflection  of  our 
HeaTenlj  Father. 

The  presenoe,  the  attributes,  the  claims  of  our  Hea- 
yenly  Father  are  thus  presented  to  us  in  a  way  adapted 
to  our  present  sphere  and  mode  of  existence.  To 
symbols  we  have  always  been  accustomed.  They 
haye  always  been  the  medium,  through  which  what- 
ever of  Imowledge  we  possess  was  acquired.  And 
this  aooording  to  necessities  which  grow  out  of  our 
present  mode  of  existence.  The  Creator  has  filled  the 
world  with  symbols,  through  which  he  reveals  himself 
to  the  Human  Family.  Through  these  his  divinity 
shines  all  around  us.  Of  these,  Man  is  the  chief— 
among  these,  he  stands  preeminent.  He  is  the  image, 
always  constitutionally,  sometimes  in  the  development 
and  exercise  of  his  powers,  of  the  true  Father.  And 
he  is  our  brother.  We  behold  his  fece,  we  hear  his 
voice,  we  clasp  his  hand.  He  stands  up  before  us  an- 
other self  We  sustain  to  him  a  variety  of  relations — 
have  much  to  do  with  him  in  many  ways — on  many 
occasions.  His  character,  designs,  exertions  have  a 
strong  bearing  upon  our  welfisu^ — touch  us  continually 
at  very  vital  points.  If  he  is  wise,  we  may  avail  our- 
fldves  of  his  wisdom ;  if  foolish,  we  must  suflFer  by 
his  folly.  If  he  is  strong,  we  may  lean  upon  his 
strength ;  if  weak,  he  will  add  to  our  burdens.  If  he 
'  is  magnanimous,  true  and  faithful,  we  may  appropriate 
the  elevating,  invigorating  influence,  which  he  cannot 
but  exert;  if  mean,  fiJse  and  treacherous,  he  will  be 
more  or  less  the  occasion  of  embarrassment  to  us. 
And  wisdom,  power,  magnanimity,  fidelity  are  the 


same  attributes  in  our  brotiier  as  in  our  Viiller— oily 
in  Him  they  are  infinite  and  abeolate— in  them,  a  le- 
flection  of  his  character.  As  we  rogaid  tbeee  attribuhg 
in  them  so  we  regard  these  attributea  in  him.  To 
avail  oursdves  amidst  the  piactioal  aixangements  of 
life  of  the  presence  of -the  Wise;  Strong^  Magnanimous^ 
Heroic  is  to  recognize  his  daima  upon  na— 48  to  ac- 
knowledge his  worth — is  to  worship  him.  To  take 
counsel  of  the  Wise,  to  seek  protection  of  the  Strongs 
to  put  ourselves  under  the  control  of  the  Magnani- 
mous and  Heroici  to  repose  a  deep  and  gratefUL  confi- 
dence in  the  Faithfhl,  is  to  bow  before  him  as  our  God 
and  King.  To  refuse  thus  to  do,  is  to  reject  his  daima 
— ^is  to  spurn  his  authority — is  to  assail  his  throne. 
To  prefer  amidst  the  relations  and  responmbilities  of 
life,  the  Cunning  to  the  Wise,  the  Weak  to  the  Strong, 
the  Selfish  to  the  Magnanimous,  is  to  exalt  the  Usurper 
''  above  all  that  is  called  God."  Thus  to  prefer  the 
vices  of  mankind  to  the  laws  of  Human  Nature  can 
be  nothing  else  than  Devil-worship— must  be  a  rash 
and  absurd  attempt  to  thrust  the  Prince  of  Darkness 
into  the  place  of  tiie  Godhead  1  Thus  are  we  contin- 
ually manifesting  our  regard  for  our  Father  in  Heaven 
through  the  regard  we  maintain  for  our  brethren 
around  us. 

Thus  we  are  taught  that  those,  who  honor  the  Sav- 
iour, in  so  doing  honor  Him  from  whom  the  Saviour 
received  his  commission.  He  was  the  image  of  the 
Father.  The  Divine  perfections  shone  through  the 
Messiah.  He  was  the  royal  incarnation  of  them — ^in 
"*^m  they  were  quickened  into  human  life,  in  the  high- 
est degree  vigorous  and  beautifiil.  The  Father  lived 
and  spoke  through  the  Son,  as  the  Son  of  Man;  and 
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that  in  a  way  adapted  to  our  present  mode  of  exist- 
enoe.  He  lived  in  the  midst  of  us  as  a  partaker  of  our 
common  nature,  under  essentially  the  same  relations 
and  with  essentially  the  same  responsibilities.  Thus 
in  and  through  him,  the  Godhead  approached  us  very 
nearly,  even  as  u;e  are  accustomed  to  estimate  and  de- 
aoribe  the  near  and  the  distant  He  brought  his  kingly 
powers  to  bear  directly  on  the  arrangements  and  de- 
signs, with  which  mankind  are  occupied.  Thus  were 
they  aroused  to  his  presence  and  claims.  They  could 
not  help  seeing  as  a  practical  affair  what  was  hus  bear^ 
ing  and  what  his  demands  upon  them.  They  could 
not  help  taking  their  position  in  their  relations  to  him 
—could  not  help  regarding  him,  either  with  the  spirit 
of  veneration  and  obedience  or  with  a  hostile  and  re- 
bellious mind.  And  their  regard  for  him,  as  the  Son 
of  Man,  was  virtually  their  regard  for  the  Universal 
Father.  And  the  principle,  on  which  we  affirm  all 
this  in  relation  to  the  Messiah,  requires  us  to  affirm 
the  self-same  thing  in  relation  to  every  member  of  the 
Human  Family,  whoever,  wherever,  however  he  may 
ba  Just  to  the  extent,  they  are  like  the  Messiah  in 
constitution,  aims,  character,  are  they  entitled  to  the 
same  regard  as  is  due  to  him.  And  just  so  far  and  in 
whatever  respects  they  are  opposed  to  him  are  wo 
bound  to  extend  to  them  a  regard  quite  the  opposite 
of  that  to  which  he  is  entitled.  Hence  the  propriety 
of  the  declaration,  which  the  Saviour  addressed  to  his 
disciples :  "  He  that  receiveth  you,  receiveth  me." 

In  review  of  the  ground  we  have  been  occupying, 
the  mutual  bearing  upon  each  other  of  Philanthropy 
and  Piety  on  the  one  hand  and  of  Misanthropy  and 
Atheism  on  the  other  must  be  apparent.    The  vital 
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connection  of  the  fleoond  fmUe  of  tlw  Law  witii  ihe 
first,  our  Savioor  inflntB  nponiriaely  and  enqAatkallj. 
The  one,  he  assoies  na^  is  "like  unto"  the  otiier.  Tlie 
one  specifically  enjoina  Philanthropy ;  tlw  other  PSsty. 
As  the  one  command  ia  like  imto  the  oihflr ;  bo,  aa  I 
have  shown,  obedienoe  to  the  one  involvea  obetfienoe 
to  the  other.  Wherever  Human  Natave^  tiiero  the 
Divine,  is  held  in  jost  estimation.  The  more  we  ven^ 
rate  God,  the  more  ahall  we  reqpeet  Man.  Axid  the 
warmer  our  regard  for  man,  the  more  fervent  will  be 
our  worship  of  God.  A  philanthropy,  which  doea  not 
derive  the  worth  of  man  firam  his  lelationa  to  God,  ia 
spurious;  a  piety,  which  ia  not  nouriahed  and  ex- 
pressed through  a  cordial  regard  for  Human  Nature,  ia 
worthless.  To  trample  upon  human  rights  is  to  invade 
the  Divine  prerogatives.  To  resist  the  Divine  author 
ity  is  to  wage  war  upon  the  Human  Family.         ' 

Atheism  prevails,  therefore,  wherever  Misanthropy 
flourishes.  And  this,  whatever  loud  profosEDona  and 
lofty  pretensions  may  be  made  to  the  oontrary.-  We 
sometimes  hear  men  talk  flippantly  and  confidently 
about  the  love  of  God  as  if  it  were  their  ruling  passion. 
They  are  so  jealous  for  his  honor  I  With  great  paiti- 
cularity  and  with  much  seeming  reverence^  they  enu- 
merate his  attributes.  They  insist  strongly  upon  his 
claims.  They  urge  their  fellows  to  study  his  oharao* 
ter,  confide  in  his  word,  and  engage  in  his  service. 
They  acquire  a  high  reputation  among  their  fellows  as 
&ir  examples  of  allegiance  to  his  throne.  All  this 
time,  however,  they  treat  whatever  is  essential  to  hu- 
man personality  with  contempt  They  can  see  Homan 
Nature  maligned,  reproached,  oppressed — put  on  a 
level  with   articles  of  Qierchandise,   without   being 
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shoGked  or  roused  to  oppoBition.  Man  as  'maii|  is 
nothing  in  their  eyes.  In  all  such  cases,  whatever 
professions  of  pie^  are  made,  they  are  a  thin,  flimsy 
covering  for  ill-disguised  Atheism.  So  it  is^  according 
to  the  Bibleu  So  it  must  be,  according  to  the  well- 
known  nature  and  fixed  relations  of  things. 

Thus,  most  certainly  and  obviously,  tve  arejumished 
with  a  teitj  through  which  charader  ia  made  mantfissL 
Expensive  and  imposing  arrangements  every  where 
meet  the  eye  Jbr  the  tvorahip  of  Qod.  And  this  on  a 
veiy  various  s(»le,  and  on  multiplied  occasions.  With- 
out this,  almost  nothing  can  be  attempted  in  publia 
At  weddings  and  funerals  and  all  sorts  of  celebra- 
tions; when  almost  every  kind  of  meeting  is  opened 
or  closed;  when  schools  are  collected  and  when  they 
are  dispersed ;  when  food  is  received ;  when  harvests 
are  sown  and  when  they  are  gathered  in ;  when  the 
Bible  is  expounded;  when  Psalms  are  sung;  when 
sacraments  are  solemnized ;  the  attitude  of  worship  is 
assumed.  And  so  in  private;  how  very  commonly 
are  altars  erected  and  sacrifices  ofiTerecL  Domestic 
circles  are  veiy  frequently  drawn  together  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Gk)d,  in  which  parents  and  children — ^brothers 
and  fflsters  apparently  unite.  In  all  this,  how  can  we 
help  recognizing  an  appearance  equally  attractive  and 
imposing?  It  is,  however,  a  weighty  and  reasonable 
inquiry;  how  much  may  all  this  signify?  In  what 
may  worship  consist  ?  Clearly,  in  estimating  and  treat- 
ing the  object  to  which  we  may  address  ourselves, 
according  to  its  worth — giving  it  the  place  in  our 
thoughts,  afEsctiona  and  exertions,  to  which  it  may  be 
fairly  entitled.  In  this  consists  the  worship  of  GoA 
For  this  the  fi&irest  occasion — the  strongest  induce- 
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ment  may  be  found  in  hia  intrinaio,  impenabaUe  ezoel- 
lencies.  To  recpgnifle  theao,  wozd-wiaa  and  deed-wiae^ 
is  to  render  him  wonhip.  To  estinuite  bis  wiadomf 
goodness,  power  acoording  to  their  worth  anrording 
to  what  they  are  as  wiadom,  goodneaB^  power  thia  ia 
the  very  pith  of  the  worship  he  demanda  Now  wis> 
dom,  goodness,  power  are  the  same  in  eaaenoe^  what- 
ever differenoes  in  d^gvee  and  mndifieation  may  be  to 
be  admitted — ^the  aame  they  are  in  heaven  and  upon 
the  earth.  A  wise  man,  just  so  fiur  aa  he  ia  wiae^  ia  a 
partaker  of  the  Divine  wisdom.  Wisdom  in  him  and  in 
the  Creator  is  essentially  the  self-same  attribute.  And 
so  of  every  perfection,  which  in  any  measure  belongs 
to  human  character.  K  we  render  to  wisdom  its  due 
as  wisdom  in  any  one  case,  we  shall  render  it  its  due 
in  every  case  to  which  we  may  have  access.  Just  here, 
then,  we  may  distinguish  in  the  sphere  of  religious 
worship  between  true  and  &lse  appearances.  Show 
me  a  man,  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  fellows  avails  him- 
self, gratefully,  of  every  thing  Grod-like  in  them ;  of 
the  wisdom,  philanthropy,  power,  for  which  any  of 
them  may  be  distinguished,  and  I  will  show  you  a  true 
worshipper  of  Qtod.  K  in  any  relation,  he  wields  the 
elective  franchise,  he  will  do  so  with  a  strict  and  con- 
stant reference  to  character.  The  highest  place  he  will 
assign  to  the  highest  qualifications — ^to  the  name,  which 
represents  most  clearly  and  fully  the  Divine  attributes. 
This  he  will  do,  to  the  very  best  of  his  abilities,  habit- 
ually. And  thus  he  manifests  his  regard  for  the 
Divine  perfections. 

Another  class,  the  following  words  from  the  pen  of 
one  of  the  number  may  introduce  into  our  presence. 
He  refers  to  the  next  presidential  election.    Now  hear 
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him  speak:  "The  candidate  of  the  League  we  rever- 
enced over  all  men  living,  and,  as  a  man,  he  was 
entitled  to  oar  vote  above  all  other  men ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  old  party  associations  had  embittered 
118  towaid  the  Free-soil  candidate.  But  the  League 
had  no  friends  in  Pennsylvania — ^not  even  enough  to 
frame  an  electoral  ticket  We  could  not  have  retained 
fifty  aahscribers  in  support  of  it  There  was  then  no 
prospect  of  useihlness  in  that  direction.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  people  were  flocking  in  crowds  to  the  Free- 
soil  platform,  and  there  was  every  prospect  of  accom- 
plishing much  good  by  going  with  them."*  And  so 
our  Editor  goes  with  them.  And  thousands  upon 
thousands  from  different  parts  of  the  Republic  accom- 
pany him.  And  how,  in  so  doing,  are  they  to  be 
r^arded?  The  name,  which  they  cannot  but  regard 
with  reverence,  as  entitled  to  their  veneration,  they 
postpone,  in  casting  their  ballots,  to  a  name  distin- 
guished by  quite  other  and  opposite  attributes.  And 
this  out  of  regard,  not  to  their  convictions,  but  to  what 
is  called  availability.  They  follow  the  multitude  in 
opposition  to  their  own  convictions  I  And  yet  they 
dream  in  multiplied  instances,  that  they  are  worship- 
pers of  God  I  But  how  can  this  be?  They  refuse  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  God-like  excellencies,  for  which 
they  acknowledge  one  of  their  fellows  is  distinguished 
and  put  their  trust,  out  of  regard  to  the  multitude,  in 
the  idol  of  the  multitude !  Is  the  worship  of  Ood  con- 
sistent with  that?  Surely  not  This  is  to  worship 
quite  another  than  God;  it  is  cowardly  and  treacher- 
ouslj  to  bow  down  to  the  Usurper. 


•  SiumU  Errett,  of  the  Wa9bingtoH  (Pa.)  PairioL 
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The  religiomstB  aEonnd  118  proiBM  the  w^ 
for  the  Sayiour,  espeoially  as  the  Atcmng  fluflrifieei 
For  this  parpoBe,  thflj  emploj  the  strangeBt  Inguge 
thej  are  able  to  fleleot  Jesos  Chriifc  and  ham  cnnfied 
— ^they  tiy,  if  poonUe,  to  outdo  Ftail  in  magnifymg 
his  merits  and  exalting  Us  dainui.  To  Bim  ibej  pro- 
fess to  look  as  the  aoiuw  of  eveiy  bla»ng--the  gioond 
of  their  salvation.— Now,  if  in  all  ifaifl^  they  ne  at  all 
sincere,  they  will  r^aid  ererj  man,  who  maintaina  in 
his  sphere  and  amidst  hia  rdationa  the  Divine  anllior- 
ity,  at  whatever  hazard  or  ezpenae,  with  wann  com* 
placency  and  deep  veneration.  I^  fiar  the  aake  of 
integrity,  consistenqr  and  fidelity,  he  ezpoaea  himself 
to  poverty  and  reproach — counting  wealth,  xeputation, 
friendship,  as  nothing  in  the  oomparison,  they  will  love 
and  trust  him  as  a'living  symbol  of  the  oraoified  One. 
They  will  give  him  right  cordially  and  gmtefolly  their 
coontenance,  support,  oodperation.  Thus  will  they 
make  him  a  medium,  through  which  their  xi^aid  Sot 
Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified  may  be  manifisated. 
But  the  great  body  of  religionists  around  us  move  off 
in  quite  the  opposite  direction.  If  any  of  their  fellows 
dares  to  identify  himself  with  a  suflBearing  Saviour  by 
hazarding  or  enduring  any  thing  in  honoring  the 
Divine  authority,  they  are  among  the  first  to  deciy 
him — ^to  hold  him  up  to  suspicion  and'reproach.  They 
heap  upon  him  the  most  opprobrious  epithets.  He  is, 
they  declare,  pharisaical,  obstinate,  headlong— a  very 
fool,  who  is  sacrificing  his  usefulness  and  reputation 
and  comfort  to  the  ideas,  with  which  he  is  poasesaedl 
Thus,  as  they  will  hereafter  find,  they  pour  contempt 
upon  what  they  profess  to  venerate,  the  Cross  of 
Christ. 
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We  often  witness  attempts  to  magnify  the  worth  of 
the  human  soul.  For  this  purpose,  the  strongest  lan- 
guage 18  chosen  and  employed  with  the  greatest  em- 
phana.  Illustration  is  added  to  illustration — ^argument 
suooeeds  argument— one  figure  opens  the  way  for  an- 
other. Around  what  is  thus  described  as  of  inestima- 
ble worth  we  are  summoned  and  urged  with  great 
solemnity  and  pathos  to  exert  ourselves  for  its  salva- 
tion. We  must  in  this  matter  serve  the  Bedeemer, 
who^  we  are  reminded,  endured  the  agonies  of  cruci- 
fixion for  its  benefit  Where  interests  so  comprehen- 
sive and  commanding  are  at  stake,  heaven  and  earth 
are  appealed  to  for  assistance.  What  prayers,  what 
eloquence,  what  arrangements  and  processes,  what  a 
compassing  of  sea  and  land,  do  we  not  witness  in  this 
business  of  soul-saving  I  But  what  is  the  human  soul , 
what  but  the  peraonality  of  you,  my  brother,  and  me 
and  other  members  of  the  Family  of  Adam — that 
which  makes  each  of  us  an  /  mysdff  And  in  what 
else  can  our  salvation  consist  than  in  being  restored, 
each  man  to  himself— restored  to  self-possession,  in- 
ward harmony,  the  firee  and  vigorous  use  of  our  cha- 
racteristic powers--rto  the  prerogatives  we  are  naturally 
entitled  to  wield,  and  the  privil^es  we  are  naturally 
entitled  to  enjoy  ?  We  are  then  saved  when  we  are 
enabled  to  discharge  our  duties  and  maintain  our 
rights.  And  not  otherwise.  How  can  we  be  saved, 
when  for  whatever  cause,  we  live  in  the  violation  of 
the  laws  of  our  own  existence ;  and,  though  made  in 
the  fisuahion  of  man,  are,  whether  by  our  own  passions 
or  the  passions  of  others,  prevented  from  acting  man- 
fully, amidst  our  relations  and  responsibilities  ?  We 
are  then  exerting  ourselves  for  the  salvation  of  the 
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sonl  when  we  endeavor  right  eanieBtly  to  mSm  oar  ftl- 
lows  to  the  dignity  of  the  nature  thej  inherit:  when 
word-wiBe  and  deed-wtse^  we  eDoonmge  and  aniat  diam 
to  be  what  the  Greator  designed  ihem  to  be^  jna^  iriae 
and  strong  men,  free  to  employ  their  powen  and  ex- 
pend their  resoaroee  in  supporting  His  nthontjr  and 
in  promoting  the  general  welfiure. 

ButalasI  the  religionists  aionnd  ns  to  a  great  extent 
separate  the  soul  from  human  personality  and  place  its 
salvation  in  the  Future— 4n  some  sphoe  beyond  the 
grave.  Salvation  with  them  does  not  even  imply  sdf- 
poesession  —  a  restoration  to  the  rights,  prerogatives 
and  privileges  which  naturally  belong  to  mankind. 
Nay,  many  of  them  invade  the  rights  of  their  fellows, 
trampling  on  iheir  personality,  and  yet  affect  a  livdy 
interest  in  their  salvation.  They  can  see  Human 
Nature  assailed,  reduced  to  the  deepest  degradation, 
subject  to  all  sorts  of  insults  and  injuries,  without  in- 
dignation— ^without  coming  manfblly  to  its  assistance. 
They  can  even  go  the  length  of  pronouncing  slaveiy 
itself  consistent  with  the  scheme  of  Bedemption  I  So 
that  one  may  be  at  the  same  time  a  saint  and  a  slave- 
holder— a  preacher  of  righteousness  and  a  trafficker  in 
human  flesh  I  They  are  quite  in  favor  of  missionary 
efforts  among  the  slaves  of  this  republic;  not  for  the 
purpose  of  proclaiming  liberty  to  the  oppressed  but  a 
future  salvation  I  They  have  the  effirontery  to  tell  the 
slave,  that  it  is  the  will  of  Heaven,  that  he  should 
wear  out  his  present  existence,  as  a  chattel:  he  ought 
therefore  to  reconcile  himself  to  all  the  flagrant  contra- 
dictions and  inconsistencies,  which  such  a  condition 
involves.  At  any  rate,  they  must  refuse  to  exert 
themselves  for  his  deliverance.    They  are  on  good 
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termB  with  his  oppreasor ;  giving  him  their  confidenoe 
na  a  aound  CSiristiaii  and  a  high-souled  patriotl  They, 
however,  mean  to  show  their  good  will  by  exhorting 
the  slave  to  lay  up  treasures  in  the  unexplored  and  for 
him  tiie  inoomprehensiblo  Future  1  And  this,  when 
the  present  life  is  the  only  germ,  whence  fruit  for  the 
Future  can  be  expected!  When  in  no  other  way  we 
can  reach  the  Future  than  through  the  Ptesentl 

The  following  extract  fiN}m  a  work,  published  by 
Bishop  Meade^  of  Virginia,  illustrates  and  confinns  the 
statements,  thus  recorded.  The  slaves  are  here  ad- 
dressed: "Almighty  Ood  hath  been  pleased  to  make 
you  slaves  here,  and  to  give  you  nothing  but  labor 
and  poverty  in  this  world,  which  you  are  obliged  to 
submit  iOj  cu  it  18  his  wiU  that  it  should  be  so.  And 
think  within  yourselves  what  a  terrible  thing  it  would 
be,  after  your  labors  and  sufferings  in  this  life,  to  be 
turned  into  hell  in  the  next  life ;  and  after  wearing 
out  your  bodies  in  service  here,  to  go  into  a  far  worse 
slavery  when  this  is  over,  and  your  poor  souls  be  de- 
livered over  into  the  possession  of  the  Devil,  to  become 
his  slaves  forever  in  hell,  without  any  hope  of  getting 
free  from  it."  The  preacher  in  the  same  connection 
assures  the  slaves,  that  God  ''  hath  set  their  masters 
and  mistresses  over  them  in  his  own  stead" — that  they 
are  "God's  overseers  1"  Now  this  general  represent- 
ation is  part  and  parcel  of  the  prevalent  religion  in 
this  Republic.  /The  Gospel,  according  to  it,  does  not 
restore  men  to  themselves  here,  amidst  the  heaven- 
established  relations  and  arrangements,  with  which 
they  are  now  connected — it  may  leave  them  here  and 
now,  to  oppress  or  be  oppressed— to  work  without 
wages  or  to  eat  without  work — it  may  even  busy  itself 
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in  redaoing  them  to  ibe 

most  hopeless  miserf •    Tho 

be  oome  at^  nobodj  knowi  hmfi  at 

Fntare.    There  the  oppnmm 

in  multiplied 

they  descended  in 

witib,  each  otiierl    All  Ala  if 

horribly &l8e  I    Aaweaie 

sQgtaini  so  mnst  wt  ba 

which  we  can  aofltain.    If  in 


upon  the  personality  of  oor  ftUow  hmy  «s  mnl 
to  the  salvation  of  hia  aoml  hereafter.  To  inTade  Ua 
rights  here  is  to  posh  him,  aa  ftr  aa  wa  oan,  into.halL 
To  make  him  a  slare  in  this  world  ia  to  labor  to  destroy 
him  in  the  fiitnre.  For  aa  we  are  amidst  the  anmnge- 
ments  of  the  Yiaible  so  shall  we  be  amidst  thd'aoeneB 
of  the  Invifflble.  *^  I^  he  thai  haieth  his  broAar  ukam 
he  hath  sem,  haw  CAK  he  love  Ood  idiom  he  hoA  fwi 
eemr 


In  the  train  of  thought  next  introduced,  I  aim,  on 
the  one  hand,  at  exposing  a  glaring  and  suffocating  ab- 
Bnrdttj,  which  is  every  where  and  at  all  times  multi- 
plying its  viotimB ;  and  on  the  other,  at  proclaiming 
and  illustrating  a  primal,  generic  truth,  equally  oom- 
prehensiye,  significant  and  beneficent  The  premises 
cannot  be  assailed  without  trampling  on  the  ordinances 
of  Natoie  uid  resisting  the  authority  of  the  Bible ;  the 
inferences  cannot  be  rejected,  without  falling  foul  of 
the  laws  of  reason,  and  ignoring  or  decrying  the  logical 
connection  of  consequent  with  antecedent 
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"NxiTRiRdidweeftt  any  BMi^B  braid  for  UM|^;  faii  wnmnlit  wift 
labor  and  traTafl  nigfat  and  day,  thai  va  aiigfal  not  bo  chafgaabk  to 
any  of  you :  not  beoanaa  we  haT«  not  power,  bat  to  make  onraelTea 
an  enaample  unto  yon  to  fbDow  na.  For  even  wben  we  were  witfc 
you,  this  we  commanded  yon,  thai  If  any  would  aol  woilc,  nelHier 
ahould  he  eat  For' we  hear  that  there  are  mmm  whkh  walk  among 
yon  disorderiy,  working  not  at  all,  hot  are  famijbodiea.  Now  them 
that  are  soch  we  oommand  and  exhort  by  oor  Lord  Jeaoa  CSiriBt,  that 
with  quietneaa  they  work,  and  eel  theb  own  bread.**  *^  tav. 
8 : 8-12. 

It  was  just  like  the  Apostle  to  illustrate  the  doc- 
trines he  taught  by  his  own  example.    He  was  an 
earnest  soul ;  intent  on  honoring  the  profession  he  had 
made,  and  accomplishing  the  work  he  had  undertaken. 
The  obligations  he  urged  on  others,  he  welcomed  him- 
self to  his  inmost  spirit    Thus  his  words  beautifully 
described  his  deeds;  and  bis  deeds  made  his  words 
perspicuous,  significant  and  impressive.    Of  all  this, 
the  text  furnishes  a  striking  illustration.    Among  his 
brethren  at  Thessalonica,  the  Aposde  had  heard  that 
there  were  some  who  refused  to  exert  themselves  in 
the  way  of  productive  industry.    Of  course,  they  were 
"disorderly."    They  could  not  help  being  "busybo- 
dies."    How  they  spent  their  time  and  strength,  we  are 
not  particularly  informed.     They  might  have  looked 
upon  manual  labor  with  contempt  as  beneath  their 
profession  and  their  privileges;    and  have  occupied 
themselves  in  going  firom  place  to  place,  to  indulge  in 
mere  gossip,  religious  or  otherwise.    As  they  trans- 
gressed the  laws  of  their  own  existence,  and  of  course 
trampled  on  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  the  Apostle 
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reproved  them,  pointedly  and  emphatically.  He  gave 
them  distinctly  to  imderstand,  that  the  habits  they  had 
fiedlen  into  were  of  murderous  tendency — ^were  against 
the  only  methods  by  which  life  could  be  sustained. 
HoW|  if  they  refiised  to  work,  could  their  own  neoes- 
sitieBi  however  pressing,  be  provided  for  ? 

The  course  which  the  Apostle  had  himself  pursued 
among  his  Thessalonian  brethren,  must  have  made  a 
deep  impression  on  them.  They  could  not  but  remem- 
ber,  that  waiving  all  claims  to  any  remuneration  for 
his  services  as  a  Christian  teacher,  he  applied  himself 
to  manly  toil,  and  eat  his  bread  through  the  sweat  of 
his  brow.  How  could  they  help  listening  to  words 
which  so  manifestly  proceeded  from  the  depths  of  Ids 
being,  uid  were  so  strongly  confirmed  by  his  cha- 
racter? 

I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  words  of  the  Apostle  to 
illustrate  the  distinction  which  widely  separates  man- 
kind  into  two  classes :  the  Workers  and  the  Un- 

WOBKEKS. 

L  The  Workers.  Who  are  they  ?  SucJi  as  exert  therr^ 
selves  according  to  the  Laws  of  Uieir  existence  to  provide  for 
iheir  own  rucessities  and  to  promote  the  general  luel/are. 
We  are  under  various  necessities,  some  more  and  others 
less  pressing  and  imperious ;  some  affecting  especially 
the  body  and  others  the  mind ;  some  touching  us  as 
endowed  with  the  senses,  and  others  as  instinct  with 
spirit  For  all  these  we  are  expected  to  make  provi- 
sion. Accordingly,  we  are  placed  in  a  field  of  activity, 
adapted  to  our  powers,  where  we  are  required  to  exert 
ourselves  for  this  very  purpose.  Here  certain  laws 
assert  their  authority,  which  in  our  exertions  we  are 
expected  to  obey.    The  results  of  our  obedience — what 
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we  thus  acquire,  the  Apottla  with  all  ympiiBty  de- 
soribes  as  *'  oar  own."  Our  own  it  miut  be— the  gift 
of  the  soyereiga  Owner  and  Disposer  of  all  thingn 
As  such  we  may  enjoy  it— may  nae  it  ia  seeking  tiia 
proper  ends  of  our  eziatenoe.  At  the  bead  of  this  daaa 
stands  the  Agricultaiist  He  is  immediately  eonneeted 
with  the  soil  whence  our  auppliea  are  ultimately  to  be 
derived.  Obeying  the  laws  of  his  sphere  of  aiotivity, 
he  exerts  himself  oheerfiillyf  vigcnoady,  patiently,  to 
draw  up  from  the  earth  tibe  epfls  wfaibh  the  Oreator  baa 
hidden  there  for  the  use  of  mankind.  He,  if  true  to 
his  position,  is  a  genuine  worker.  His  hard  hands,  his 
sun-burnt  &ce,  his  s?reatful  brow — of  what  honor  are 
not  these  worthy  I  Such  as  see  nothing  attractive  and 
dignified  in  such  things,  must  be  blind  enough.  He  is 
a  true  worker,  before  whose  brave  heart  and  tough 
sinews  and  stout  limbs,  discouragements,  diffieulties^ 
obstacles  vanish ;  before  which  barrenness  flees  away, 
mountains  sink  and  vallejB  rise ;  and  fruits  and  flowers 
abound. — ^Little,  if  at  all,  less  is  the  well-skilled,  fiuthfhl 
Mechanic  to  be  praised.  The  carpenter,  the  smith,  the 
bricklayer — ^how  could  we  live  without  such  workers? 
Their  characteristic  exertions  have  an  obvious  and  vital 
bearing  on  our  welfEore.  Side  by  side  in  our  hearts' 
estimation,  let  them  stand  with  the  agriculturist — And 
what  shall  we  say  of  those  who  are  especially  devoted 
to  the  work  of  Education  ?  That  is  a  genuine  and  a 
noble  work.  K  true  to  their  tasks,  they  lay  hold  on 
the  constructive  principles  of  Human  Nature,  and 
adapting  themselves  to  these,  exert  themselves  for  the 
development  of  the  hidden  powers,  divinely  lodged  in 
the  depths  of  our  being.  They  are  the  ministers  of  the 
Creator,  whose  activity  contributes  to  the  high  results 
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Ga  which  He  was  intent— oontribates  to  bring  out  into 
fall  form  and  healthful  exercise  the  Nature  He  has 
giyen  us.    Under  their  influence,  Men,  alive  to  their 
rcflponaihilities  and  possessed  of  their  powers,  are  fiish- 
ioned,  ready  for  any  good  work  to  which  they  may  be 
called.    Let  not  the  reapect  and  gratitude,  to  which  they 
toe  so  fidrly  entitled,  be  withheld.^The  Interpreter  of  the 
BiYine  Will — the  expositor  of  the  Bible — the  religious 
teaoher,  who  identifying  himself  with  the  Model  Man  in 
the  work  of  redemption,  exertshimself  to  raise  his  fel- 
lows into  the  kingdom  of  heaven — ^what  a  worker  is 
he  I     How  strong  and  vital  every  way  is  the  bearing 
of  his  labors  on  human  welfare !    The  principles  of  the 
Divine  Government,  especially  as  modified  by  the  Mis- 
uon  of  the  Saviour,  he  unfolds  and  applies.    These, 
unspeakably  dear  to  his  heart,  he  makes  it  his  great 
aim  to  embody  in  his  own  character,  and  to  impress 
for  the  highest  purposes  on  the  minds  of  others.    To 
induce  his  fellows  to  unite  with  him  in  maintaining 
always  and  every  where  the  divine  authority — ^to  this 
he  gives  arm  and  souL    None  of  the  relations,  duties, 
rights,  which  belong  to  the  human  family,  does  he 
allow  himself  to  overlook.    They  are  all  sacred  in  his 
eyes — all  dear  to  his  heart — aU  are  recognized  and 
bonored  in  his  exertions.    He  does  what  he  can  to 
raise  the  children  of  Adam  to  the  power,  dignity  and 
blessedness  of  Men. — ^And  what  a  work  is  the  true 
Baler  occupied  with  I    It  is  his  to  enforce  the  demands 
of  justice ;  to  defend  rights  and  redress  wrongs ;  to  see 
to  it,  ^'that  every  man  sit  under  his  own  vine  or  fig- 
tree,  with  none  to  molest  or  make  him  afraid."     "  He 
is  the  minister  of  Gbd,"  wielding  a  sword  which  was 
forged,  foshioned  and  edged  in  heaven ;  "  a  terror  to 
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evil-doers,  and  a  rewaxd  to  Bubh  m  do  welL"  God 
speed  him  in  his  labara,  and  give  him  a  reoompenae 
suited  to  his  responsibilitiea  I — Nor  may  we  orerlodk 
the  trae  Artist  God  bleas  him  I  He  ia  fiff  from  ooea- 
pied  with  busy  idleness,  whether  he  be  painter,  addptor 
or  poet  He  laboEB  wisely  and  eameady,  tuider  a 
heavenly  inspiration,  to  provide  for  neoeaaitifli^  which 
cannot  be  n^leeted  without  invdlving  na  in  deep  and 
lasting  injury.  And  oh  I  what  a  woriDsr  is  he,  who  la 
equally  diligent  with  mind  and  musde^  ia  equally  him^ 
self  as  manual  laborer,  religious  teabher,  poet^  philo- 
sopher I  In  him  humanity  is  beautifully  developed — 
to  him  humanity  is  deeply  indebted. 

The  instances  given  are  examples  of  true  workers. 
They  might  be  multiplied.  But  it  is  unnecessary  in 
this  connection.  The  illustrations  already  fiuniahed 
are,  I  hope,  sufficient  to  set  forth  and  commeDd  the 
statement  with  which  I  set  out 

2.  But  another  part  of  the  subject,  equally  instruct- 
ive, but  less  agreeable,  demands  our  attention.  UN- 
workers  there  are,  alas  I  as  well  as  Workers.  .  These 
are  to  be  described,  so  that  whenever  in  their  preaenoe 
we  may  recognize  them,  and,  as  fiir  as  in  us  lies,  render 
them  their  due.  They  are  known  in  their  relationa  to 
mankind  under  different  names,  but  all  hold  essentially 
the  same  aims,  and  employ  essentially  the  same  me- 
thods. They  are  sometimes  called  Idlers;  acmietimes 
Triflers,  and  sometimes  Criminals.  They  are  remark- 
able for  taking  advantage  of  the  unnatural  arrange- 
ments which  every  where  prevail,  to  obtain  what  they 
call  "  a  living"  without  manly  eflFort  It  is  their  way 
to  "eat"  what  is  not  their  "own" — what  they  have 
never  earned. — ^To  this  class,  all  admit,  Thieves  are  to 
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be  assigned.  Thej  act  more  m  choractei^with  less 
diaguiae,  perhapa,  than  any  of  their  fellows.  For  what 
they  take,  they  do  not  pretend  to  render  an  equivalent. 
With  eager  lumd  they  seize  what  comes  in  their  way,  and 
bear  it  off  aa  adroitly  as  th^  can.  They  are  generally 
legaxded  as  a  nuisance,  which  the  hand  of  penal  justice 
ought  aa  soon  as  possible  to  remove. — ^How  much  better 
are  they  who  make  and  they  who  sell  Alcoholic  poi- 
acxn  ?  May  they  not  be — are  they  not  generally  much 
woiae  ?  What  sort  of  an  equivalent  do  they  return 
for  what  they  receive  at  the  hands  of  their  fcUow-citi- 
zens?  Equivalent!  They  receive  gold  and  silver, 
bread  and  honey,  and  in  return  inflict  all  manner  of 
diseases,  bodily,  vnental  and  moral.  They  diffuse  to 
the  extent  of  their  power  an  infectious,  suffocating  at- 
mosphere throughout  the  whole  field  of  their  activity. 
The  bread  they  eat,  very  certainly  is  not  "  their  own." 
It  is  cunningly,  stealthily,  cruelly  withdrawn  from  the 
necessities,  often  stem  enough,  of  its  rightful  owners 
— ^And  what  shall  we  say  of  those  who  in  the  sphere  of 
Education  and  the  Professions,  while  they  receive 
bread  to  eat  and  clothes  to  wear — ^multiplied  conve- 
nienoes  and  luxuries — refuse  to  embody  in  their  cha- 
racter and  exertions  the  principles  on  which  they  pro- 
fess to  act  ?  It  is  their  proper  business,  laying  hold  of 
the  idea  on  which  human  nature  was  constructed,  to 
apply  it  at  whatever  hazard  or  expense  to  the  highest 
practical  purposes ;  to  exert  themselves  to  increase  on 
every  hand  men,  true,  wise  and  strong.  For  this,  they 
receive  high  honors  and  large  rewards.  And  yet,  this 
is  the  veiy  thing  they  refuse  to  do.  And  this  for  fear 
of  losing  ^e  rewards  and  honors,  which  are  the  natural 
retum  for  die  work  they  professedly  undertake  and 
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wholly  neglect  Whenevor  thqr  axe  loquixed  by  tiMir 
poBition  and  idatioDB  to  resisfc  populaor  tepdendqi  and 
expose  popular  fbUies;  to  tihzow  themaelvea  faxavdy 
between  the  cunning  and  the  simple— the  oppraaqr 
and  his  yictim;  between  anned  violence  and  nnxesiatp 
ing  innocence,  they  aie  otherwiae  oocnpied.  The  de- 
fence, the  impiDvement^  the  elevaiicm  of  Himiaa  Nar 
ture — such  things  are  beneath  the  aacrednefls  aosd  dig* 
nity  of  their  yocation.  It  ia,  they  affinn,  eaqiected  of 
them  to  make  acAoIors^  not  men ;  to  defend  ihdrolienlai 
not  the  claims  of  equity;  to  presaribe  medinhne^  not  to 
ward  off  or  cure  diseases ;  to  build  up  ohuiohes^  not  to 
purify  and  elevate  our  common  Nature.  And  what 
will  become  of  them,  if  they  refuse  to  fulfill  such  ex- 
pectations ?  These  men,  wherever  they  are  found,  and 
in  whatever  estimation  they  are  held,  are  among  the 
worst  idlers,  jugglers,  mountebanks,  which  pray  on 
the  general  welfire.  *'  Eat  their  own  bread."  They  I 
Never  a  mouthful. — ^What  numbers  in  our  country  rdy 
for  their  support,  grow  rich,  "fere  sumptuously"  on 
the  CreditrSystem  I  And  what  return  do  they  make  7 
Take  those  who  devote  their  time  and  strength  to  our 
banking  establishments.  How  numerous  they  are  I 
How  expensive  and  imposing  is  their  style  of  living ! 
Can  any  sober  man  doubt  that  business  would  proceed 
on  a  firmer  basis,  with  higher  encouragements  and 
better  results,  without  than  with  them;  that  their 
presence  and  activity  are  a  disturbing  force  in  the  com- 
mercial sphere  ?  What  a  hot-bed  have  we  in  the  cre- 
dit-system, where  villainy  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  flour- 
ishes! Here  character  is  wrecked,  and  injuries  in- 
flicted, and  confidence  abused,  and  woes  •multiplied. 
And  all  for  what?    Can  any  body  tell?— And  all 
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those  who  mider  anj  pretext  produce  shoTn-work — 
who  make  things  ibr  sale  and  not  for  use — ^these  belong 
to  the  unworkeiB.  Who  is  the  better  for  their  activity? 
Bather,  who  is  not  the  worse  ?  They  take  your  money, 
and  in  retam  give  you  not  doth,  but  what  is  sometimes 
called  "devil's-dust;"  they  take  your  money,  and  in 
lefjxm  giye  you  not  bread,  but  what  ^'satisiieth  not;" 
thej  take  your  money,  and  return  you  not  enduring 
sabatanoe^  bat  an  empty  shadow.  They  are  entitled 
to  tiie  same  name  as  our  Saviour  gave  the  brokers  in 
the  Temple,  and  ought  not  to  ccNnplain,  if  like  them 
they  are  whipped  out  of  the  presence  of  the  True  and 
FaithfiiL — ^To  retire  from  business  without  providing 
for  the  useful  employment  of  our  powers,  is  to  throw 
ourselves  among  the  un workers ;  nor  is  it  any  better 
to  receive  an  inheritance  without  making  it  the  basis 
of  manly  activity.  In  fiwt,  nothing  becomes  "our 
own,**  which  we  do  not  moisten  with  our  life-blood — 
which  we  do  not  bring  home  to  ourselves  in  the  way 
of  earnest  effort  Whatever  otherwise  we  lay  our  hands 
upon  is  not,  cannot  be,  "  our  own."  We  cannot  take 
possession  of  it  without  violating  the  very  Laws  of  oui 
Elzistence. 

From  the  general  principle,  which  the  Apostle  here 
asserts  and  commends,  a  few  practical  lessons  may 
easily  be  derived. 

1.  The  Chtpd  is  hereas  every  where  else  true  to  Nature. 
Nothing  is  more  natural  than  the  connection  of  Work 
with  Wages.  Work  is  the  proper  origin  of  wages ; 
wages  the  proper  result  of  work.  This  Nature  every 
where  ptodaims,  distinctly  and  emphatically.  These 
two  terms  are  mutually  correlative.  Wages  without 
wodk  and  work  without  wages — ^what  an  anomaly  I 
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A  manifest  and  flagrant  violatioii  of  whatever  oaa  da- 
serve  the  name  of  Law  or  Order  I — Lstfirarmeaesoape 
without  a  rag  of  dothing  or  a  pieoe  of  bread,  fiom  a 
tempest-wrecked  ship  to  a  desolate  island.    Thej  find 
themselves  in  what  may  in  some  aense  be  dawribed  as 
a  state  of  Nature.    To  what  Law  mnat^  they  now  aab- 
mit  in  providing  for  their  naoessitifls?    Ko  matter  how 
artificial  their  training  may  have  been— how  Strang  an 
aversion  to  manly  toil  they  may  all  along  have  ohe^ 
ished.    Manual  labor  they  may  have  vqgarded  with 
proud  contempt    No  matter.    Here  they  are  with 
various  necessities  pressing  heavily  upon  theuL    Food, 
dothing,  a  shelter — ^these  every  drop  of  blood  in  their 
veins  demands.    And  the  demand  must  be  yielded  ta 
They  must  bestir  themselves  or  dia    The  connection 
between  work  and  wages  they  are  constrained  to  re- 
cognize and  honor. — ^It  is  so  every  where  in  the  view 
of  the  careful  observer — in  the  mind  of  the  sober 
thinker.    From  unworkers  every  where,  Nature  at 
length  withholds  either  food  or  appetite.    Either  their 
table  is  empty  or  their  food  is  poison.    They  are  the 
prey  of  hunger  or  the  victims  of  satiety. — ^Wheie  amidst 
the  artificial  arrangements,  which  so  widely  prevail, 
wages  are  withheld  &om  the  worker,  what  do  we  find 
but  confusion,   embarrassment,  crime  and   misery? 
Here  is  frightful  disorder,  deep  distress,  freezing  des- 
pair.   Here  is  blasphemy,  rebellion,  outrage.    Every 
thing  dear,  sweet,  holy  in  Nature  is  trodden  under  foot 
Mx  your  eye  on  any  commimity  where,  as  the  Irish 
bishop  said  of  his  countrymen,  ^'  the  people  are  starving 
as  usual,"  and  you  wiQ  find  many  and  heart-breaking 
illnstrations  of  this  strong  statement 
A  decisive  proof  it  is,  that  the  Gospel  is  divine,  that 
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it  is  always  and  every  where  true  to  Nature.  It  is 
never  at  variance  with  the  Laws  of  our  Existence,  in- 
scribed as  they  are  with  the  finger  of  the  Creator  on 
our  inmost  hearts — never,  with  the  arrangements  which 
his  hand  has  introduced  into  the  field  where  our  pre- 
sent responsibilities  lie.  Far,  far  otherwise.  The  Gos- 
pel hanors  these  arrangements.  Every  dictate  and 
demand  and  design— every  law  of  nature,  it  author- 
itatively confirms.  It  applies  its  strength  and  expends 
its  lesonroes  in  elevating  all  who  come  under  its  infiu- 
enoe  to  themselves — ^to  the  model  on  which  Human 
Nature  was  fi^hioned — to  obedience  to  the  Laws  which 
are  written  upon  the  foundation  of  our  being.  Surely 
the  Ck)spel  must  have  come  fix>m  the  same  source  as 
the  human  heart,  which  it  purifies — as  the  nature  it 
exalts. 

Of  all  this,  we  have  a  particular  and  striking  illustra- 
tion in  the  principle  with  which  this  discourse  is  occu- 
pied. There  are  few  things  in  the  whole  course  of 
Nature  more  significant  and  characteristic  than  the  con 
nection  of  work  with  wages.  And  on  this  very  thing, 
the  Gospel  insists  authoritatively  and  emphatically.  It 
abhors  all  "  busybodies."  It  requires  every  man  to 
"bear  his  own  burden,"  and  assist  others  in  bearing 
theirs.  Every  man,  working  with  his  own  hands, 
must  "eat  his  own  bread."  This  is  the  Gospel — these 
its  requisitions.  Whatever  is  thus  at  one  with  Nature 
cannot  but  be  worthy  of  our  respect  and  confidence. 
As  such  the  Gospel  should  be  every  where  welcomed, 
most  cordially,  gratefully,  reverently. 

2.  The  Oospd  cJmm8  jurisdiction  in  the  sphere  ofPdH- 
tical  Economy.  The  just  distribution  of  wages  among 
the  workers — ^this  matter,  it  is  sometimes  alleged,  the 
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friends  of  Freedom  oaght  not^  in  their  effintB  in  behalf 
of  the  Enslavedi  at  all  to  oooiq>7  themaelvea  wiih,  even 
in  the  field  of  politiaii  Ifc  is  merely  a  doUar-andoent 
concern.  It  is  too  mean  and  trivial,  too  ooane  and 
vulgar  to  attract  the  attention  of  great  arals^  of  wanm- 
hearted  philanthropists.  Thej  mnst  invest  their  enta^ 
prise  with  a  relfTuna  light  Thns  and  thnaonly  can  they 
•hope  for  the  smiles  of  the  Savioor.  Tfams  and  thna  only 
pan  theyretain  their  hold  on  the  hnmancriDaeienoei  Sobh 
things  are  sometimes  uttered  with  an  air  of  deep  con- 
cern and  great  solemnity.  On  multiplied  minds,  the 
intended  impression  is  &8tened«  They  are  confonnded, 
bewildered,  embarrassed  with  a  distinction  which  exists 
only  in  narrow  minds  and  sectarian  creeds.  For  what 
is  the  topic,  with  which  political  economy  is  especially 
occupied?  the  comprehensive,  fiu'-reaching  theme,  to 
whi(di  it  is  devoted?  Is  it  not  work  and  wages — 
their  mutual  relations  to  each  other — ^ihe  best  methods 
for  distributing  the  one  and  encouraging  the  other? 
What  else,  I  pray  you,  gives  significance  to  Free  Trade 
doctrines  or  Tariff  arrangements  ?  The  importance  of 
every  thing  in  political  economy  must  be  estimated 
through  its  relation  to  work  and  wages.  This  is  the 
soul  of  the  whole  business.  And  this,  does  it  lie  be- 
yond the  jurisdiction  of  the  Gospel  ?  Does  Christian- 
ity regard  it  with  sovereign  indifference  ?  So  that  you 
may  separate  work  from  wages,  as  you  pleasCi  with- 
out violating  its  requisitions  and  incurring  its  displeas- 
ure? May  you  throw  your  own  burdens,  wantonly, 
on  the  shoulders  of  another?  be  a  ^'busybody?"  eat 
not  ''your  own  bread,"  but  that  which  other  hands 
have  earned?  May  you  give  your  countenance  to 
arrangements,  which  force  one  to  work  without  eating 
and  enable  another  to  eat  without  working?  which  go 
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to  make  the  rich  still  richer,  and  the  poor  still  poorer? 
May  yoa  do  such  things  with  the  consent  of  the  Gospel, 
and  be,  notwithstanding,  a  troo  disciple  of  the  Car- 
penter of  Nazareth?  Surely  not  The  Gospel  spreads 
its  authority  over  the  whole  field  of  political  economy. 
Those  who  refuse  to  honor  the  natural  connection  of 
work  with  wages,  it  denounces  as  ''disorderly."  It 
upbraids  them  as  grievous  offenders.  It  condemns 
them  in  pointed  terms,  and  threatens  them  with  a  heavy 
punishment  If  it  is  worthy  of  the  Gbspel  thus  to  ex- 
tend its  authority  over  the  sphere  of  political  economy, 
how  can  we  lose  our  hold  on  the  human  conscience  by 
maintaining  and  inculcating  sound  doctrines,  on  what- 
ever occasion  and  in  whatever  connection,  in  this  de* 
partment  of  thought  and  responsibility?  We  never 
can  be  worthy  of  the  smiles  of  our  Saviour  or  the  con- 
fidence of  our  fellows,  while  we  refuse  here,  as  every 
where  else,  to  occupy  the  ground  which  the  Gospel  de- 
fines and  cultivates.  The  Gospel  comprehends  in  its 
doctrines  and  demands  and  arrangements  all  human 
interests ;  and  he  is  unworthy  of  the  name  of  Christian, 
who  would  reduce  the  limits  within  which  its  influence 
is  to  be  exerted. 

8.  The  Oospd  maintains  the  principle  on  which  penal 
inflictions  proceed.  How,  consistently  with  its  charac- 
teristic design,  can  it  do  otherwise  ?  It  is  an  expedient, 
worthy  of  tiie  infinite  Wisdom  and  Goodness,  to  bring 
mankind  into  conformity  with  the  general  government 
of  God.  With  this  sublime  object  it  is  wholly  en- 
grossed. To  this  it  is  true  at  every  point  and  in  all 
respects ;  in  all  its  principles,  precepts,  overtures,  ar- 
rangements and  tendencies.  Accordingly,  the  grand 
cardinal  virtues  it  commends,  are  Justice,  Mercy  and 
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Fidelity.  On  tbese  it  mort  etmefltlj  innrtB;  all  the 
benefits  it  offers,  are  wrapped  up  in  theae^  and  canaoti 
without  them,  be  ei\jojed.  Now  we  know  that  the 
divine  government  is  maintained  at  the  ezpmae  of 
penal  inflictions — that  Jnstioe  ia  aawaiod^  aosd  Meroj 
exercised,  and  Mdelitj  maintained  amidat  many  and 
heavy  penalties.  How  can  the  Gospel,  theni  aecoie 
the  object  it  is  intent  npon,  without  giving  ita  counte- 
nance to  the  principle  on  which  penal  inflictiona  pro- 
ceed? 

I  know  that  quite  other  viewa  of  thia  matter  have 
multiplied  and  loud  advocates.  With  them  the  Old 
Dispensation  is  a  rough  relic  of  the  Dark  Ages;  Moses 
was  little  better  than  a  savage  and  the  Law  grim 
enough.  From  the  stem  demands  and  pointed  threat- 
enings  and  terrible  exposures  amidst  which  the  Mosaic 
economy,  arbitrarily  enough,  placed  us,  we  are  well 
delivered  by  Ihe  Gospel.  How  should  penal  inflictions 
fall  from  the  baud  of  Love?  The  maintainance  of 
justice  is  now  a  secondary  affidr.  Under  the  New 
Dispensation,  the  grand  object  of  the  Divine  Govern- 
ment must  be  to  gratify  and  please  us — ^to  make  us 
happy.  Our  follies  and  crimes,  however  numerous 
and  gross,  arc  now  good-naturedly  winked,  at;  and 
every  thing  is  every  where  brought  into  lequiaition, 
not  to  secure  for  us  a  sound  and  elevated  character,  but 
the  largest  amount  of  what  we  may  please  to  reckon 
enjoyment.  Such  a  Gospel  must  be  in  harsh  collision 
with  every  thing  we  know  of  the  Grovemment  of  God, 
and  can  be  of  no  service  to  those  who  are  hastening  to 
his  tribunal  It  has  not  a  single  feature  in  common 
with  the  Good  Tidings,  which,  according  to  the  Evan- 
gelists, Jesus  Christ  proclaLmed.    He  was  every  where 
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and  most  earnestly  for  the  Law.  That  he  regarded 
iriih  the  deepest  veneration,  and  supported  with  the 
whole  weight  of  his  authority.  It  was  dear  to  him  as 
his  heart's  blood ;  and  he  re^oded  every  jot  or  tittle  of 
it  as  worthy  to  be  maintained  at  the  heaviest  expense. 
In  his  expositions  of  the  law,  both  the  precept  and  the 
penalty,  he  fully  supported  Moses.  Witness  the  pointed 
censures  with  which  He  smote  the  ecclesiastics  around 
him  for  trampling  under  foot  the  fifth  commandment 

The  same  spirit  pervades  the  Apostolic  lesson,  with 
which  this  discourse  is  occupied.  The  "  busybodies," 
who  introduced  disorder  into  the  Thessalonian  Church 
by  refusing  to  apply  themselves  to  productive  industry 
— who  would  not  earn  the  bread  they  consumed,  ho 
preached  no  good.natured  Gospel  to.  Not  he.  He 
condemned  them  as  criminal.  They  had  exposed  them- 
selves to  a  heavy  penalty.  They  deserved  starvation. 
If  they  would  not  work,  they  ought,  he  declared,  to  be 
deprived  of  food.  Such  every  way  is  the  Gospel.  It 
never  thrusts  itself  between  the  criminal  and  the  pe- 
nalty he  has  incurred — ^between  the  murderer  and  the 
gallow&  Such  weakness  and  cruelty  it  regards  with 
stem  abhorrence.  Let  fools  beware.  If  they  choose 
to  trample  on  their  obligations — to  invade  rights  or 
inflict  wrongs,  they  must  seek  some  other  refuge  j&om 
the  fears  which  haunt  them,  and  the  punishment  which 
awaits  them,  than  can  be  found  in  the  Gt>spel.  K  they 
will  not  submit  to  the  Divine  Authority,  the  damnation 
they  deserve  the  Qx)spel  will  never  screen  them  from. 
The  Gt)spel,  as  impressively  as  the  Law,  demands  obe- 
dience or  threatens  death. 

4.  The  thoughts  suggested  in  this  discourse  may  assist 
us  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  ourselves  and  others.    On 
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ibis  subject^  what  sad  mistakefl  Aze  almort  evoy  wlwie 
daily  oommitted  1  The  estiiDation  ia  whkdi  one  and 
another  are  held,  depends  with  mnltitadea  raiher  on 
how  much  and  what  they  eat^  than  on  how  muoh  and 
what  they  do.  If  one  moyes  along  in  ponqi  and  oplen* 
dor — ^if  he  is  ''clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and 
&res  sumptuously  eveiy  day" — i£,  of  the  gifts  which 
heaven  has  provided  £br  the  human  fiunily,  he  is  an 
unsparing  consumer,  he  becomes  on  this  account  an 
object  of  general  admiration.  How  he  came  by  what 
he  thus  lavishly  expends  is  a  question  on  whidi  only 
the  fewest  think  of  insisting^  He  may  be  sure  of  the 
support  and  the  applause  of  the  multitude.  What  a 
pity  I  Can  any  thing  be  more  absurd  or  mischievous  ? 
Just  think.  A  majority  of  the  human  family  are  al- 
most every  where  subject  to  embarrassment  and  op- 
pression. Their  rights  are  ruthlessly  invaded.  The 
provision  which  heaven  has  made  for  their  improve- 
ment and  wel&re  is,  by  a  strange  perversion,  employed 
to  crush  and  degrade  thenu  Their  very  existence  is 
often  robbed  of  every  thing  attractive  and  significant 
And  yet  they  constitute  a  majority  I  Their  oppressors 
are  few  and  weak  and  foolish.  Why  then  do  not  they 
break  away  from  the  grasp  in  which  they  are  held,  and 
assert  their  own  dignity  and  vindicate  their  own  rights  ? 
Why  do  millions  in  this  republic  submit  to  the  out- 
rages, which  a  handful  of  miserably  imbecile  wretches 
see  fit  to  inflict  upon  them?  Why?  Because  the 
multitude,  in  estimating  themselves  and  others,  apply  a 
fijse  standard.  With  them,  the  dignity  of  man  con- 
sists rather  in  the  capacity  of  eating  than  in  the  power 
of  working  I  Into  the  divinity  of  work,  they  have 
never  seen.    Far  enough  from  that    They  despise 
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trozk,  as  mere  drudgery,  and  themselves  and  their  fel- 
lows who  are  forced  to  occupy  themselves  with  it,  as 
mere  drudges  I  Show  them  one,  who,  while  he  does 
nothing,  eata  much,  and  their  admiration  is  at  once 
kindled.  He  is  their  man  1  To  him  they  ascribe  a 
dignity  and  worth  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  other 
people's  earnings  he  consumes  1  They  unhesitatingly 
give  him  their  confidence,  their  support,  their  suffrages ; 
and  with  loud  and  eager  tongue,  fools  as  they  are,  de- 
scribe him  as  worthy  of  general  veneration  I  The  high- 
est places  in  ''Church  and  State,"  they  think,  are 
scarcely  high  enough  for  the  merits  which  they  ascribe 
to  hinu  And  yet,  if  the  truth  were  told,  it  would  be 
seen,  that  his  merits  lie  especially  in  the  costly  tribute, 
which  he  levies  on  all  around  him  for  the  benefit  of  his 
enormous  belly.  All  this  may  well  be  affirmed  of  a 
great  majority  of  those,  who  wield  the  elective  fran- 
chise in  this  republic  Look  at  their  petted  candidates 
for  the  highest  offices.  Who  are  their  Clays  and  Polks? 
and  who  are  those  who  gather  around  these  ofl-repeated 
names  ?  Who  are  they  ?  Genuine  workers,  who  "eat 
their  own  bread"  ?  Not  at  all.  They  are  not  ashamed 
to  eat  up  the  earnings  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  with- 
out compensation  or  reward.  They  pilfer  from  their 
cooks;  they  rob  their  wash-women.  Nay,  they  are 
not  a  whit  better  than  mere  cannibals  I  They  virtually 
devour  the  human  hearts  on  which  they  can  lay  their 
rapacious  hands.  While  the  multitude  in  this  and 
other  countries  continues  to  give  its  countenance  and 
support  to  such  Do-nothing-eat-alls,  what  else  can  it 
expect  or  deserve  than  embarrassment  and  oppression 
and  misery  ? 
The  Apostle  in  the  text  requires  us,  in  estimating 
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ourselves  and  otbeon,  to  apply  a  very  difbient  stand- 
ard. The  creaturea  among  us,  whidi  are  raiaed,  one, 
would  think,  in  cruel  mockeiy,  to  the  highest  plaoea, 
he  regards  as  unworthy  of  a  crust  of  bread.  Their 
proper  doom,  according  to  his  just  judgment^  is  starv- 
ation. The  doings  of  men — these  he  majntains  are 
the  natural  basis  of  their  claim  on  our  xegiad.  Our 
doings  constitute  the  standard  by  which  we  are  to  be 
judged,  here  and  hereafter.  Let  us  apply  this  stand- 
ard, promptly  and  earnestly.  Let  us  open  our  eyes  on 
the  dignity  of  work.  Let  us  rq;ard  it  as  our  Idghest 
privilege.  And  let  us  give  our  confidence  and  support 
in  every  sphere  of  responsibility  to  workers  alone. 
The  wretch,  who  can  wantonly  and  remorselessly  riot 
on  the  earnings  of  others,  let  us  hold  in  just  abhor- 
rence. Honor  him  with  our  suffrages!  Perish  the 
thought.  Raise  him  to  a  high  position  I  Shame  on 
us,  if  we  can  endure  a  thing  so  absurd  and  mischiev- 
ous I  May  the  day  soon  dawn  upon  us,  when  here  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  "  every  man  shall  receive  according 
to  his  works"  I 

6.  The  Oospcl  demands  a  radical  and  unwersal  revolu- 
turn  in  human  sodety.  That  they  are  in  favor  of  some 
such  thing,  is  urged  as  a  grave  accusation  against  some 
philanthropists  among  us.  The  accusers  allege,  that 
the  Gospel  takes  society  as  it  finds  it>  whatever  may  be 
its  character,  and  adapts  itself  to  its  usages  and  arrange- 
ments. These  may  be  in  the  highest  degree  absurd 
and  mischievous.  The  rich  may  devour  the  poor;  the 
strong  may  trample  on  the  weak.  Bights  may  be 
invaded;  injuries  inflicted;  hearts  may  be  bruised. 
What  claims  the  name  and  the  prerogatives  of  govern- 
ment may  be  no  better  than  a  cunning  and  oruel  con-  * 
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spiiaey.  The  damnable  absordity  may  be  openly 
mamtainedf  and  on  what  is  generally  honored  as  high 
anthorily,  that  what  the  law  pronounces  property  is  to 
be  treated  as  property  I  On  this  ground  human  beings 
may  be  reduced  to  a  level  with  brute  beasts,  as  an 
arrangement  which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  so- 
ciety. No  matter.  The  Gk>spel,  we  are  told,  has  not  a 
word  to  say  against  any  such  abomination,  provided  it 
may  have  entered  into  the  organization  of  society.  It 
is  too  busy  in  saving  the  souls  of  men  to  have  an  eye  to 
see,  or  a  heart  to  loathe,  or  a  hand  to  abolish  the 
wrongs  which  society  may  inflict  upon  them  I  They 
may  be  crippled  and  crushed— robbed  and  polluted — 
may  be  exposed  to  manifold  temptations  and  driven  to 
desperation ;  the  Gospel  has  no  word  to  utter  on  their 
behalf  if  in  these  things  they  are  the  victims  of  society  I 
And  smooth-faced,  well-fed  ecclesiastics  who  sanctimo- 
niously refiise  to  lift  a  finger  to  lighten  their  burdens, 
pompously  threaten  these  poor  creatures  with  damna- 
tion, if  they  do  "  not  believe"  in  such  a  Gospel !  A 
Gospel,  which  they  have  every  reason  to  execrate  as  a 
piece  of  priestly  mummery — an  absurd,  crael  thing — 
the  deepest  source  of  wrong  and  woe,  upon  which  the 
pride  and  selfishness  of  wicked  men  have  ever  forced 
them  I  And  is  this  the  Gospel  which  Jesus  Christ  pro- 
claimed ?  Never.  The  thought  is  full  of  blasphemy. 
He  demands,  with  a  kingly  voice  demands,  a  radical 
revolution  in  human  society,  as  it  is  generally  main- 
tained. Its  designs  and  arrangement  and  spirit — ^all 
are  in  the  harshest  collision  with  the  objects  and  me- 
thods which  He  enjoins.  Justice,  Mercy,  Fidelity; 
these  with  Him  are  the  great  end  of  our  existence,  as 
truly  in  society  as  elsewhere.    Whatever  is  inconsiat- 
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ent  with  these,  the  Gospel  peremptorily  and  stroDgly 
condemns.  In  eveiy  Society  whichf  direetfy  or  in- 
directly, sets  Jostioe,  Meorcy  and  FideEty  at  naughty 
the  Gospel  demands  a  xadioal  revolution.  And  a  radi- 
cal revolution  it  will  odrtainly  effect 

Take  the  principle  on  whicli,  in  the  texf^  the  Apostle 
msists.  What,  I  ask,  would  be  the  zesolti  if  this  prin- 
ciple were  generally  enforced?  if  men  were  every 
where  required  to  '^  eat  their  own  bread"  or  finbear  to 
eat  at  all  7  if  wages  were  confined  to  work,  and  work 
only  could  procure  wages?  What  would  be  the  re- 
sult ?  What  if  the  estimation  in  which  men  were  held, 
and  the  position  to  which  they  were  admitted,  depend- 
ed on  the  work  they  performed?  Would  not  a 
radical  and  universal  revolution  in  sodely  be  effected? 
Who  can  doubt  it?  In  multiplied  instances,  those 
now  at  the  top  of  society  would  rapidly  descend  to  the 
bottom ;  and  those  at  the  bottom,  would  in  as  many 
instances  ascend  to  the  summit.  Workers  would  every 
where  be  honored  and  rewarded ;  idlers  every  where 
be  abhorred  and  punished. 

What  in  such  a  case  would  become  of  American 
Slavery?  How  long  could  this  accursed  thing  last 
where  this  principle  asserted  its  authority  ?  It  would 
disappear  like  an  ugly  dream,  wh^n  one  awakes.  Let 
your  McDuffies,  and  Calhouns,  and  Clays,  and  Polks ; 
let  their  supporters  and  applauders,  generally,  be 
brought  under  the  control  of  this  principle ;  let  them 
derive  the  supplies  their  necessities  demand,  from  the 
work  they  perform,  and  slavery  ceases  at  once  and  for- 
ever within  the  entire  sphere  of  their  influence.  GHive 
the  slave  the  wages  he  has  earned,  and  how  soon  would 
not  the  chains  fidl  from  his  limbsl    How  soon  woold 
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he  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  freeman!    And  yet  great 

numbers  say .     But  I  forbear.    What  signifies 

quoting  the  words  of  dishonest  talkers?  We  know 
what  the  Gospel  demands;  and  may  Gtod  give  us 
strength  to  honor  its  all-healthful  requisitions  I 


Though  Selfiahness  is  frnflntially  and  diagacterigtioal 
I7  divisive,  under  every  aspect  and  tendenoj,  yet  under 
its  influence  its  victims  may  offer  themaelveB  as  aoxil- 
iaries  to  each  other  in  resisting  and  proscribing  the 
Magnanimous  and  Fhilanthiopic.  They  regard  each 
other  merely  as  tools,  to  be  wielded  as  adroitly  as  pos- 
sible in  perpetrating  what  they  may  be  intent  upon. 
Hence  the  multiplied  and  formidable  oonspirades,  to 
which  wc  are  every  where  exposed.  The  Bisoourse^  to 
which  I  now  invite  the  reader's  attention,  is  oocapied 
iu  exposing  perhaps  the  most  imposing  and  injurious 
among  them. 


THE    GREAT   CONSPIRACY. 

**A  wonderfal  and  a  horriblo  thing  is  committed  in  the  land ;  the  pro- 
pheti  prophesj  falsely,  and  the  priests  bear  rule  by  their  means ; 
and  IB  J  people  love  to  have  it  so :  and  what  will  ye  do  in  the  end 
tharaof  r-^XB.  6  :  80,  81. 

Thb  prophet  here  pointedly  adverts  to  the  two  lead- 
ing claases  in  the  community,  for  whose  benefit  he 
wielded  his  official  powers.  Under  the  Theocracy, 
priesis  very  naturally  held  a  prominent  position  and 
exerted  a  controlling  influence.  How  it  was  among 
the  Hebrews  in  this  respect,  any  one  can  see  at  once 
by  glancing  at  their  history.  The  projjhets  were  the 
interpreters  of  the  Ileavcnly  Wisdom,  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  maintaining  such  principles,  and  inculcat- 
ing such  doctrines,  and  affording  such  encouragements, 
and  urging  such  warnings,  both  word-wise  and  deed- 
wise,  as  the  general  improvement  and  welfare  Jemandcd. 
They  may  well  enough  be  regarded  as  repn^sonting 
what  among  us  bear  the  name  of  ecclesiastical  anange- 
ments  and  influences,  as  the  priests  wielded  what  we 
new  describe  as  cicil  authorit3\ 

These  two  classes  with  us  as  elsewhere  mutually 
play  into  each  other's  hands — mutually  subserve  the 
designs,  with  which  they  are,  respectively,  occupied. 
With  us  as  elsewhere,  the  character  of  the  one  is  im- 
plied in,  and  may  be  inferred  from,  the  character  of  the 
other.  Corrupt  ecclesiastics  are  the  very  dung-hill  out 
of  which  grow  profligate  rulers.  And  usurpers  in  the 
state  always  support  jugglers  in  the  church.  They  are 
as  sure  to  accompany  each  other — to  be  found  in  each 
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other's  presence  as  were  tlie  Siamese  twins.    The  lies 
of  the  one  enable  the  other  to  play  the  tyrant 

How  ecclesiastics  among  oursdves  by  tiieir  lies  play 
into  the  hands  of  those,  who  aspire  to  beTulers,  I  pro- 
pose to  illustrate  in  a  few  particulars.  1.  They  affirm 
in  one  breath,  that  rdigion  has  nothing  to  do  wdh  poU' 
tics,  and  in  the  next^  that  it  leneb  its  mmetumM  to  whaJteoer 
political  ammgementa  may  happen  to  existi  In  this 
republic  name  after  name  of  candidates  for  high  dvil 
offices  may  be  repeated,  who  were  addicted  in  one  way 
and  another  to  shameful  vices — ^whose  habits  were  in 
open  conflict  with  the  organic  laws  of  human  nature, 
and,  of  course,  with  the  principles  of  civil  government 
They  were  drunkards,  or  debauchees,  or  gamblers,  or 
slaveholders ;  or  they  united  in  themselves  a  number, 
if  not  all,  of  these  repulsive  characters.  Tried  by  the 
rules,  which  are  generally  applied  to  humble  life,  they 
must  be  pronounced  profligates— eminent  in  folly  and 
wickedness.  Their  vices,  moreover,  were  as  notorious 
as  they  were  rank  and  shameless.  Nobody  pretended 
to  deny  what  was  generally  asserted,  that  their  character 
was  radically  defective — that  their  example  was  foully 
and  fatally  contagious.  In  the  circles  immediately 
around  them  where  their  influence  was  most  deeply 
felt,  they  were  known  to  be  seducers  and  destroyers, 
whose  breath  was  poisonous — whose  touch  was  con- 
tamination. By  the  accident  of  wealth,  or  talents,  or 
connections,  they  drew  upon  themselves  the  attention, 
and  at  length  the  admiration,  of  the  thoughtless  multi- 
tude. By  cunning  and  knavery,  they  acquired  the 
reputation  of  great  skill  and  address  and  efficiency  in 
politics.  Hence,  at  one  time  and  another,  they  have 
been  commended  by  this  party  or  that  to  the  oonfl- 
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denoe  of  the  nation,  as  candidates  for  the  highest  offices. 
The  whole  influence  of  large  and  powerful  combin- 
stiona,  extending  their  ramifications  all  over  the  repub- 
lic has  been  brought  into  requisition  to  raise  them  to 
such  dignities  and  emoluments  and  prerogatives  as  are 
implied  in  the  titles  of  judges  and  senators  and  govem- 
ora  and  presidents. — ^What  position  in  these  circum- 
stancea  has  been  taken  by  our  numerous  ecclesiasties, 
espedally  by  those  who  are  most  prominent  among  the 
clergy?  By  those,  fiir  instance,  who  preside  over  our 
colleges — or  occupy  the  chairs  of  bishops ;  by  those, 
in  one  word,  who  are  fullest  fed  and  most  sumptuously 
clothed — ^who  show  themselves  £rom  the  highest  pulpits 
in  the  republic  7  Did  they  summon  their  multiplied 
hearers,  scattered  as  they  are  fiu:  and  wide,  around 
them,  and  urge  upon  them,  earnestly  and  solemnly, 
the  obligations,  which  the  Infinite  Wisdom  imposes, 
and  which  are  so  distinctly  and  prominently  recorded 
in  the  Bible?  Did  they,  as  they  had  opportunity,  im- 
press on  every  voter  its  great  maxims,  teaching  author- 
itatively, that  when  the  ^*  righteous  are  in  authority 
the  people  rejoice,  but  when  the  wicked  bear  rule  they 
mourn"?  That  "God  is  the  only  Potentate"— the 
source  of  all  authority;  that  rulers,  therefore,  are  "his 
ministers" — bound  by  every  thing  significant  and 
weighty  in  their  offices  to  be  a  "  terror  to  evil-doers  and 
a  praise  to  them  who  do  well "  ?  That  it  is  consequent- 
ly absurd  and  wicked,  to  cast  a  ballot  for  any  name, 
which  fears  not  Ood  and  works  not  righteousness — for 
any  candidate,  who  is  not  wise  and  just  and  magnani- 
mous— ^in  whose  character,  the  principles  of  the  divine 
government  are  not  wrought  by  habitual  obedience  to 
its  requisitions?    And  did  they  illustrate  and  enforce 
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these  most  weighty  and  healthfol  oonolusiODS  bj  em- 
bodying them  in  veritable  deeds — by  leading  tiieobr 
people  to  the  ballo^box  and  showing  ihem  how  to 
worship  Gk)d  in  the  chcnoe  of  true  rolera?  No,  verily 
no.  Such  things,  they  never  thought  of  be^nning  to 
attempt.  Had  they  taken  any  such  position— had  they 
pursued  any  such  course,  we  had  never  bem  disgraced 
and  plagued  with  the  curse  of  a  wicked  ruler.  Never. 
The  victims  of  avarice  and  ambition  and  sensuality — 
the  blood-stained  fighter  and  the  oruel  oppressor  had 
never  been  lifted  on  high  and  armed  wrth  power,  to 
scatter,  as  age  after  age  they  have  been  soattering; 
"fire-branda  and  arrows  and  death"  all  around  them. 
And  of  this  our  ecclesiastics  and  religionists  never  had 
a  doubt  But  corrupt  themselves,  they  have  all  along 
been  intent  on  paving  the  way  for  the  elevation  of 
profligate  rulers.  They  have,  therefore,  with  a  pro- 
fimeness  which  might  well  shock  the  stoutest  blas- 
phemer, taught  the  people  to  regard  their  political 
relations  and  responsibilities  as  an  unclean  thing — a 
vulgar  affair,  lying  quite  out  of  the  province  of  reli- 
gion! They  might,  therefore,  vote  for  whom  they 
pleased — ^bow,  as  might  seem  convenient  to  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  parties,  to  which  they  were  addicted — might 
raise  vicious  and  cfuel  demagogues  to  the  highest 
places  of  authority :  all  this  they  might  do  without  in- 
curring guiltj  without  offending  the  Saviour,  without 
inflicting  injuries,  without  exposing  themselves  to  the 
least  just  reproach!  Nay,  these  ecclesiastics  have 
joined  with  the  people  in  thus  prostituting  the  elective 
firanchise— in  perverting  it  into  a  deadly  scourge,  worse 
than  the  cholera,  and,  like  the  whore  alluded  to  in  the 
Bible,  have  wiped  their  mouths  and  ezoIaimed|  What 
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bave  we  done?  From  the  ballot-box,  where  they  had 
thus  woTsbipped  the  Usurper,  they  have  applied  them- 
selves to  the  holiest  offices  of  religion  without  a  blush 
for  their  monstrous  inconsistency  and  shameless  wick- 
edness. Thus  have  they  opened  the  way  for  the 
usarpation  and  tyranny  of  profligate  politicians— of 
impudent  demagogues,  under  the  name  of  rulers! 

No  sooner  have  they  thus  contributed  to  raise  some 
such  creature  to  the  heights  of  political  responsibility, 
than  they  turn  dexterously  round  and  throw  about  him 
all  the  sanMms  of  rdigum  I  All  at  once  he  becomes 
the  minister  of  God,  whom  we  may  not  decry  or  resist 
without  incurring  the  divine  displeasure!  He  may 
trample  on  the  prerogatives  of  Jehovah  and  the  rights 
of  mankind — ^may  enact  folly  and  mischief  and  misery 
— ^may  be  a  very  snake,  voracious  and  insatiable, 
among  those  who  are  subject  to  his  caprices,  still  his 
ecclesiastical  coadjutors  extol  his  prerogatives  and  bid 
us  to  bow  to  his  behests  I  We  may  not  in  God's  name 
expose  and  denounce  and  resist  him  I  Keligion,  we  are 
solemnly  assured,  requires  us  reverently  to  recognize 
in  him  one  of  the  jiowers  that  be ;  though  there  is  not 
one  drop  of  a  ruler's  blood  in  his  veins ;  though  he  is 
utterly  powerless  for  every  thing  but  folly  and  mischief 
— a  terror  to  well-doers  and  a  praise  to  them  that  in- 
vade rights  and  inflict  injuries!  Thus  political  usurp- 
ation and  tyranny  are  promoted  by  clerical  falsehood 
and  treachery. 

2.  To  present  the  same  general  thought  imder  a 
somewhat  different  aspect,  I  may  be  permitted  to  sug- 
gest, that  our  ecclesiastics  teach  that  rulers  may  expect 
the  divine  protection  without  maintainiJig  Oie  divine  author- 
ity.   They,  these  rulers,  are  represented  in  our  pulpits 
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as  the  ministen  of  God,  aotiiig  in  ] 
tohiflguidazioeaadprotoQtion.  AUitlBniiil|teCKpoM^ 
deciy,  resist  them  are  hdd  up  to  gaagnl  •Uuncianoft 
imder  the  most  odious  names.  We  •■»  wanid  to  l» 
ware  of  incurring  the  guilt— of  fflrpawng  ounelvus  to 
the  punishment  of  rebellion,  insuweotioai  nmtL.  God» 
we  are  told,  has  anned  tho  rukr  with  a  amad,  fidiaon- 
ed  and  tempered  in  heaven;  and  it  mnat  be  estnme 
rashness  and  sheer  wickadness  to  rash  i^mh  il»  poini. 
We  are  threatened  with  the  halter  b«n  and  witk  faaU 
hereafter,  if  we  dare  to  oppoae  anj^f  ihoao  whcr  an 
dothed  with  offieLal  power.  All  ibis  must  be  aa  ftmi- 
liar  as  household  words  to  tbose^  who  are  at  all  con- 
versant  with  the  political  histoiy  of  mankind,  any 
where  or  any  when* 

If  we  venture,  however  modesdy,  to  inquire  on  what 
grounds  rulers  are  thus  entitled  to  the  divinQ  proteo* 
tion,  we  are  cautioned  to  beware  of  meddling  with 
matters  so  &r  beyond  our  depth.  It  ought  to  be 
enough  for  us,  that  they  bear  the  titles,  and  oooupy  the 
places,  of  rulers — that  they  are  found  at  the  head  of 
aflBsurB.  They  belong  of  course  to  the  ^^powera  that 
bel"  and  as  such  are  entitled  to  our  reverence  and 
obediencel  What;  if  they  are  an  enooangement  to 
evil«doing ;  and  a  terror  to  all,  who  would  honor  their 
responsibilities  and  do  their  duty  I  Thai^  we  are  as- 
sured, makes  no  difference  I  They  may  despise  the 
divine  authority  and  trample  on  tiie  divine  preroga* 
tives,  openly  and  iBiagrantiy.  They  do  not  thus  forfisit 
the  divine  protection  1  No;  not  at  alL  They  may  in 
God's  own  name  assail  Qod's  own  throne  I  They  are 
safe  in  so  doing  beneath  his  shield!  Thus  do  our  ec- 
cliwaastios  separate  rulers  from  the  rest  of  mankind  in 
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their  relations  to  the  Only  Potentate.  All  other  men 
most  sabmit  to  the  divine  authority  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  divine  protection.  Balers,  we  arc  taught>  are  raised 
&r  above  any  such  necessity  I  How  cunningly  all  this 
is  adapted  to  the  designs  of  ambitious  earthlings,  and 
profligate  demagogues  and  remorseless  tyrants,  I  need 
spend  no  time  in  showing. 

8.  Or  to  vary  the  illustration :  Our  putpUa  demand 
for  thoBe^  uho  are  doihed  vnih  one  office  and  another^  i^ 
TITLES  and  HONOBS  of  rukrs  tuithcut  requiring  of  them 
the  CHAKACTER  and  INFLUENCE  of  rukrs.  A  ruler, 
obviously,  must  be  one  who  rules — ^who  gives  to  his 
fellows  the  benefits  of  his  superior  wisdom  and  power 
— of  his  magnanimity  and  heroism.  He  must  rise 
above  them  in  the  elements  and  attributes  of  a  genuine 
Humanity.  He  must  hold  those  aims,  and  employ 
those  methods,  and  put  forth  those  exertions,  which  are 
characteristic  of  manliness  of  a  high  type— of  an  ele- 
vated stamp.  Otherwise  he  can  by  no  means  afford 
counsel,  guidance,  protection  to  his  fellows — can  by  no 
means  rule  for  their  benefit.  All  this  is  most  obvious 
and  certain.  And  all  this  is  to  a  wide  extent  over- 
looked by  those  who  occupy  our  pulpits.  They  are 
forward  in  terms  sufficiently  unqualified  and  emphatic 
to  demand  for  those,  whom  they  find  at  the  head  of 
aflGEurs  the  titles  and  the  honors  which  arc  appropriate 
to  rulers.  We  must  treat  them  with  marked  respect 
We  must  render  them  unquestioning  obedience.  We 
must  yield  them  the  confidence  they  demand.  We 
must  put  ourselves  and  our  children  under  their  con- 
trol. Time  and  money  we  must  lay  out,  to  enable 
them  to  maintain  a  sort  of  regal  state.  All  this  is  de- 
manded at  our  hands  while  no  equivalent  for  our  bene- 
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fit  is  insisted  onl  Instead  of  wisdom,  these  loftjTi 
bloated  creatures,  perched  on  the  yerjr  sommit  of  hu- 
man existence,  insult  us  with  their  formal,  pompoos 
follies  I  Instead  of  guiding,  they  offibr  to  sednoe  ua. 
Instead  of  afifording  us  protection,  they  themseLyeB  in- 
'  flict  upon  us  the  heaviest  injuriesi  Instead  of  vindi- 
cating our  rights,  they  themseLves  assail  them  I  They 
are  often  eminent  in  every  thing  selfish,  pusillanimous, 
vulgar,  profligate  I  Qo  to  Washington,  and  study  the 
character  which  they  there  exhibit  I  Are  not  sensual- 
itj  under  every  form — and  cruelty  of  every  type— and 
meanness  of  every  guide  and  name — and  imbecility  and 
absurdity  of  every  description  there  at  home?  Bife^ 
and  rampant,  and  reckless  enough  to  put  any  common 
fiend  to  the  blush  ?  There  do  we  not  find  the  very 
nest  of  slavery,  where  vipers  and  cockatrices  of  every 
sort  and  size  are  hatched  and  nourished?  And  yet 
our  ecclesiastics  would  have  us  honor,  under  the  sacked 
name  of  rulers,  those  who  are  busy  in  doing  mischief 
on  a  broad  scale — who  give  their  countenance  and  sup- 
port to  all  that  is  absurd  and  infiunous  and  destructive 
in  political  designs  and  arrangements  I  The  Jacksons, 
and  Clays,  and  Polks,  and  Van  Burens,  and  Websters, 
and  Calhouns,  who  have  been  pushed  forward  to  such 
prominent  positions  in  the  national  counsels  by  the  in- 
fatuated and  guilty  multitude ;  these  and  such  as  these 
are  the  names,  which  our  religious  teachers  commend 
to  our  confidence  and  veneration  I  The  character  and 
infiuence  of  rulers,  we  may  not  demand  of  them ;  to 
the  titles  and  honors,  however,  they  are  entitled  I  No 
prophet  under  heaven  ever  uttered  dogmas  more  fla- 
grantly and  malignantly  false — better  adapted  to  the 
objects,  with  which  profligate  rulers  are  always  occu- 
pieA. 
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4.  Another  illustration :  Our  prophets  in  one  hreafh 
assure  tts,  that  riders  are  Ae  agents^  ihe  servants  of  Hie 
people — ihe  instruments  of  ihe  popular  will ;  and  in  the 
next^  Tffer  to  ihe  laws  ihey  have  enacted^  and  the  arrange- 
merUs  Ihey  have  introduced^  as  an  insuperable  obstruction 
to  our  exertions  to  remove  ihe  evilSj  which  oppress  us,  and 
to  secure  Ihe  benefits  we  are  entitled  to.  The  multitude 
open  both  mouth  and  ears,  when  addressed  with  loud 
Boonding  words^  magnifying  their  sovereignty.  Thej 
love  to  be  thus  tickled  and  inflated.  Their  senseless 
pride  18  thus  gratified.  No  matter  how  impotent  they 
may  be,  when  called  to  contend  with  their  own  pas- 
sions. No  matter  how  blindly  they  may  pin  their 
fiuth  upon  the  sleeves  of  the  pretenders  and  impostors 
around  them.  They  are  mightily  flattered  when  they 
hear  themselves  described  as  the  source  of  all  authority 
— the  soul  and  substance  of  whatever  deserves  to  be 
regarded  as  civil  government  They  are  kings ;  and 
those  who  are  invested  with  office  are  their  servants ! 
They  are  the  potter ;  and  those  who  enact  and  expound 
and  execute  the  laws,  are  the  clay  in  their  all-powerful 
hands  I  Blessed  is  the  nation  which  enjoys  the  guid- 
ance and  protection  of  universal  sufiVage !  Such  no- 
tioDSy  set  afloat  by  our  ethical  and  theological  nursing 
fathers,  greatly  favor  the  designs  of  aspiring  dema- 
gogues and  ambitious  profligates.  When  they  are 
climbing  into  office,  they  cringe  and  bow  before  the 
people.  They  are  so  unpretending  and  humble — 
hardly  worthy  to  stoop  down  and  loosen  the  sandals  of 
the  popular  foot!  They  would  be  so  happy  to  render 
some  little  service  to  the  venerable  public !  They  are 
ready  to  run  on  its  errands — to  execute  its  commands! 
Thejoan  do  nothing  of  themselv^  poor,  helpless,  un- 
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aspiring  creatuiesi  Thej  ask  no  higher  honor  than  to 
lie  passive  in  the  hands  of  the  all-wise,  almighty  peo- 
ple I  Thus  by  feiwning,  and  cringing^  and  bowing^  they 
secure  popular  &yor — plant  themselyes  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  people,  and  ride^  hearfleas  knaves  as  they 
are,  into  offices,  to  which  they  are  eveiy  way  incompe- 
tent— ^which  they  do  not  even  aim  at  honoring  I  But 
this  they  could  not  even  begin  to  do^  if  the  pulpit  were 
at  all  true  to  its  responsibilitieB;  if  it  taught  that  only 
one  competent  to  guide  and  protect  oould  be  a  ruler; 
and  that  instead  of  being  the  tool  of  the  jpaprUn  will, 
it  is  his  to  counsel  and  control,  in  one  word,  to  ruli 

But  when  our  prophets  have  once  boosted  such  crear 
tures  into  office,  where  they  generally  sit  as  dignified 
as  an  ape  on  a  sign-post,  they  turn  round  and  describe 
their  official  acts  as  unassailable,  invincible,  almost  im- 
mutablel  Oh!  yes,  they  admit  that  this  or  that  is  a 
great  evil,  a  gross  absiunlity,  a  crying  sin.  Beform- 
atory  efforts  must,  however,  be  fruitless ;  for  the  thing 
is  '^  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  I"  Slavery,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  mother-abomination — a  system  of  iiyusticei 
folly,  cruelty — the  abhorrence  of  earth  and  heaven. 
But  then  it  is  the  result  of  the  social  compact — ^the 
creature  of  legislation — it  is  created  and  protected  by 
law  I  All  good  citizens,  therefore,  will  leave  it  unas- 
sailed.  We  are  urged  to  submit  to  our  rulers,  aa  if 
they  were  the  potter  and  we  the  day  in  their  hands  I 
Thus  in  the  mouths  of  our  prophets  one  lie  stands  op- 
posed to  another;  and  yet  both  the  one  and  the  other 
are  made,  each  at  the  right  time,  to  subserve  the  de- 
signs of  profligate  rulers  I 

And  then  there  is  such  a  thing  as  clerical  ambition, 
with  its  baits  and  prizes.    There  are  the  "uppermost 
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rooms  at  feasts  and  the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues." 
Here  are  your  lofty  pulpits  and  fat  salaries — ^your 
pra&SBonhips  and  presidencies  and  chaplaincies.  In 
the  eoelesiairtical  as  well  as  in  the  political  sphere,  there 
are  high  podtions  and  showy  titles  and  imposing  en- 
vironments. And  these  prizes  can  hardly  be  had 
wilihoQt  the  countenance  and  assistance  of  those  who 
oooapy  the  high  places  of  political  preferment  Your 
demagogues  are  to  a  great  extent  relied  on,  directly  or 
indireofly,  to  countenance  and  support  the  prevalent 
religion,  with  its  pretensions  and  designs,  and  arrange- 
ments. When  churches  are  to  be  built,  and  proselytes 
multiplied,  and  religious  establishments  extended — 
when  organizations,  professedly  for  pious  or  philan- 
thropic purposes,  are  to  be  formed  and  strengthened, 
whether  for  operation  in  this  or  in  foreign  countries, 
nothing  can  be  done  without  their  patronage.  And 
especially  if  a  heretic  is  to  be  scented  out  and  hunted 
down — ^most  of  all,  if  some  member  of  the  clerical  pro- 
fession who  has  dared  to  assert  his  own  personality — 
has  had  the  hardihood  to  prefer  the  claims  of  justice 
and  philanthropy  to  the  demands  of  sectarianism — to 
expose  the  inflated  professions,  the  loathsome  hypocri- 
sy and  poisonous  influence,  which  so  greatly  abound, 
is  to  be  overwhelined  with  reproach,  your  political 
aspirants  are  expected  to  be  forward  and  active  in  the 
business.  In  a  thousand  ways,  they  are  continually 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastics. 

While  this  game  between  the  ecclesiastics  and  the 
demagogues  is  going  on  in  the  presence,  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  people,  how  according  to  the  prophet 
are  they  affected?  His  views  on  this  as  on  other  sub- 
jects, are  widely  at  variance  with  the  notions  with 
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which  your  psuedo-philanthropiBtB  aie  intoxkaled. 
He  had  none  of  their  confidence  in  tiie  masBeB — an  the 
thoughtless,  headlong  mnltitade.  He  was  &r  ftom  in- 
dulging in  their  idle  dreams  about  the  healing  efficaoj 
of  universal  suffrage.  His  philanthiopj  lay  in  some- 
thing else  than  in  asserting  on  thdr  behalf  prerogativQB 
and  privileges,  to  which  thej  were  wholly  inoompetont, 
and  therefore  by  no  means  entitled.  He  saw  oleariy, 
that  they  were  the  very  soil  in  which  the  evils  he  oom« 
plained  fastened  their  roots — whence  th^  derived 
nourishment  Bad  as  was  the  state  of  things  in  the 
spheres  of  religion  and  politics,  the  "people  loved  to 
have  it  so." 

A  genuine  philanthropy  never  confounds  the  work 
of  God  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature  with  any 
of  the  multiplied  perversions  of  it,  which  are  to  be 
charged  on  human  folly  and  wickednesa  To  the 
rights,  which  are  inherent  in  the  former,  the  latter  is 
by  no  means  entitled.  The  grand  comprehensive 
right,  the  all-embracing  duty,  of  the  masses  is  to  be  in 
aim  and  activity  what  they  are  in  structure — is  to  be 
conformed  to  the  constructive  principles,  the  organic 
laws  of  their  existence — ^is  to  be  true  men,  the  image 
of  the  Creator.  They  have  no  specific  rights — ^no  par- 
ticiular  duties — none  at  all,  which  are  not  comprehended 
in  this  primary  obligation — this  high  prerogative. 
Just  so  fer  and  in  whatever  respects  they  refiise  to  be 
what  the  Creator  requires  them  to  be,  and  to  do  what 
the  Creator  requires  them  to  do,  in  the  precepts  which 
he  has  wrought  into  their  very  nature,  do  they  make 
themselves  aliens  and  outcasts.  So  far  are  they  beside 
(hemsdves;  no  more  worthy  of  confidence,  where  the 
general  improvement  and  welfiffe  are  concerned,  than 
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xnaniacsand  monsters.  Their  political  activity,  under  the 
misguidance  of  fiJse  prophets,  always  resolts  in  usurp- 
ation and  tjrannjr.  They  always  prefer  folly  to  wis- 
dom— meanness  to  magnanimity — creatures  in  a  higher 
d^ree  ihetMdoe&  than  they  know  how  to  \^—ihe6t  they 
prefer  to  the  Qodlike.  Around  these  they  are  sure 
obsequiously  to  gather  for  guidance  and  protection. 
This  u  the  mother  absurdity  whence  aU  (heir/olliea  spring 
— the  generic  sm^  whence  all  (heir  vices  proceed.  With 
devil-worship  more  arrant  and  flagrant,  hell  itself  was 
never  disgraced. 

How  did  the  masses  treat  a  Jeremiah  amidst  their 
profligate  priests  and  lying  prophets?  Quite  charac- 
teristically— ^just  like  themselves.  No  Hebrew  was 
subject  to  a  popular  odium  so  deep  and  malignant 
Every  body  hated  and  reproached  him.  He  was  re- 
garded as  a  target,  at  which  all,  men,  women  and  child- 
ren, might  hurl  their  missiles  in  sport  or  spleen  or 
fury.  In  the  mean  time,  the  poor,  blind  wretches  clung 
to  their  seducers  and  destroyers— to  their  priests  and 
prophets,  as  if  something  better  than  perdition  could 
be  expected  from  folly  and  knavery  I  And  this,  till 
overwhelmed  and  swept  away  by  their  absurdity  and 
wickedness  I  How,  generally,  does  the  multitude  re- 
ward the  man,  who  at  Vrhatever  hazard  or  expense 
exerts  himself  to  promote  their  welfare?  He  labors, 
word-wise  and  deed-wise,  to  deliver  them  from  the  evils 
to  which  they  are  exposed — to  raise  them  to  their  pro- 
per worth  and  dignity.  He  mingles  with  them  right 
fraternally  in  sustaining  the  trials  and  performing  the 
tasks,  to  which  all  are  heaven-summoned.  Their  wel- 
fiure  he  prizes  above  wealth  and  reputation — the  ties  of 
friendship  and  the  honors  of  preferment.     I  heard  him 
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say,  not  oomplaininglj,  but  in  the  way  of  illostrating 
the  respect  and  confidence  to  which  the  mxdtitade  arc 
entitled ;  I  heard  him  say,  In  this  community  I  have 
every  way  acted,  as  &r  as  in  me  lay,  the  manly  part ; 
welcoming  in  the  midst  of  son-banit  laborers  the 
homeliest  toils;  fireely  sharing  with  them  whatever  of 
self-denial,  and  contempt,  and  ezposnie  is  generally 
reckoned  incident  to  their  condition.  In  the  prafiasp 
sion  to  which  I  properly  belonged — ^in  the  dides  in 
which  I  naturally  moved,  I  have  thns  exposed  myself 
to  suspicion,  to  hatred,  to  reproach.  As  a  fbol,  fimalic 
— ^ven  misanthrope,  I  have  therefore  been  stigmatized. 
— ^And  what  in  return  have  I  received  from  those  whose 
improvement  and  wel&re  I  sought  at  the  expense  of 
reputation,  wealth,  preferment  ?  Whose  natural  rights, 
prerogatives  and  privileges  I  asserted  at  the  hazard  0£ 
all  that  the  members  of  my  own  profession  prize  most 
highly  and  pursue  most  eagerly  ?  And  that,  when 
what  they  most  coveted  was  placed  within  my  reach 
and  virtually  urged  on  my  acceptance?  What  in 
return  have  I  received  from  those,  to  whom  I  thus 
devoted  arm  and  soul — ^talents  and  substance  ?  What  ? 
why  just  what  any  reasonable  observer  and  just  thinker 
would  mournfully  yet  certainly  expect ;  neglect,  or  de- 
rision, or  reproach,  or  opposition !  Had  they  offered 
any  thing,  indicating  self-respect,  a  manly  regard  for 
their  own  rights  and  welfare,  a  just  estimation  of  the 
exertions  of  their  friends  on  their  behalf^  they  would 
have  ceased  to  be  themselves.  Among  the  false,  the  cun- 
ing,  the  knavish,  among  demagogues  and  pretenders, 
and  impostors,  they  generally  seek  and  find  their  fiivor- 
ites !  On  these,  their  worst  enemies,  they  bestow  their 
smiles  and  lavish  their  fiivors. 
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But  what  ails  the  mnltdtude,  that  thej  should  thus 
plonge  headlong  into  absurdity,  crime  and  misery? 
Why  do  Ihey  not  offer  their  allegiance  to  the  wise, 
strong,  magnanimous  men,  to  whom  they  have  access? 
Why  do  ihey  not  eagerly  and  gratefully  avail  them- 
sdyea  of  their  presence  and  power  and  benevolence? 
Why?  Because  they  cannot  endure  the  restraints 
which  would  thus  be  imposed  upon  their  passions. 
They  cannot  bear  to  be  admonished  and  reproved  and 
collected.  They  are  blindly  intent  on  having  their 
own  way  aocon^ng  to  their  own  methods.  They  care 
tor  nothing  better  than  self-gratification.  They  are 
sensual;  and  must,  unexposed  and  unrebuked,  have 
free  access  to  the  dram-shop  and  brothel.  Or  they  are 
avaricious ;  and  must  be  permitted  to  make  money  out 
of  the  ignorance  or  indolence  or  imbecility  of  their  fel- 
lows. Or  they  are  ambitious ;  and  must  as  best  they 
can  grope  their  way  to  the  high  places  of  authority. 
They  are  animal  in  their  aims,  methods,  pursuits,  and 
must  be  allowed  to  go  upon  their  bellies  and  feed  upon 
the  dust  In  wielding  the  elective  franchise  they  can 
not  be  expected  to  rise  above  themselves.  Those,  who 
are  most  like  themselves — themselves  in  the  highest 
degreCi  will  be  their  chief  favorites ;  upon  such  they 
will  lavish  what  they  esteem  their  choicest  favors. 
Hence  the  lying  prophets  and  profligate  rulers,  into 
whose  hands  they  commit  themselves  and  their  child- 
ren, for  the  present  and  for  the  future — ^for  time  and 
for  eternity  t  Can  absurdity  be  pushed  on  to  greater 
depths,  or  profligacy  be  carried  to  wilder  excesses  7 

Before  he  retires  from  their  presence,  the  man  of 
God  has  a  question  for  the  lying  prophets  and  profli- 
gate rulers  and  in&tuated  people,  whom  he  was  ad- 
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dressing,  which  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  sfcudj  and 
frame  an  answer  to.  They  were  hastening  on  to  the 
natural  results  of  their  folly  and  wickednefls;  and  how 
would  they  dispose  of  the  embairassmenta,  in  whioh 
they  would  then  find  themaelTes  involved?  "And 
what  will  ye  do  in  the  end  thereof?"  The  ftlaehood 
of  prophets— the  profligacy  of  rolera— the  in&tualion 
of  their  adherents  are  charged  with  appropriate  tenden- 
cies. These  belong  to  them  inherently,  intrinsically, 
essentially.  They  enter  into  their  veiy  nature  and 
must  be  developed  in  their  history.  Infittoationi  pro- 
fligacy, falsehood  cannot  but  exert  their  appropriate 
influence— cannot  but  produce  their  natural  elBfects. 
They  may  for  a  while,  as  they  often  do,  operate  under 
strange  disguises  and  deceptive  names.  But  in  due 
season,  the  poison  will  take  effect.  Nothing  can  neu- 
tralize the  tendencies,  or  prevent  the  eflects,  which 
belong  to  absurdity  and  treachery. 

Let  lying  prophets  and  profligate  rulers  and  the 
infatuated  multitude  beware!  Confusion,  embarrass- 
ment, remorse,  shame,  apprehension,  despair;  upon 
these  things,  they  arc  madly  rushing!  Their  sins — 
the  sting  of  death  is  there !  In  each  of  them,  the  coals 
of  an  endless,  deadly  strife  are  burning.  They  are  at 
open  war  with  God  and  nature.  They  are  in  conflict 
with  each  other.  Whether  they  are  aware  of  it  or  not, 
their  babels  are  tottering;  and  in  their  fall  will  crush 
them  utterly.  A  single  glance,  however  hasty  and 
rapid,  at  the  general  condition  of  Christendom  is 
enough  to  impress  such  warnings  on  every  open  heart 
—  on  every  ingenuous  spirit.  Look  at  England, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  the  United  States,  Confii- 
sion,  apprehension,  distress;  how  they  every  where 
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stare  us  in  the  face  I  Falsehood,  treacheiy,  tyrannj 
in  high  pkoes;  stupidity,  servility,  and  desperation  in 
low  places:  what  other  results  could  be  expected? 
The  end  is  at  hand;  let  every  man  inquire,  what  pro- 
vision he  has  made  for  the  exigencies,  on  which  he 
must  then  be  thrown. 


With  so  mudh  to  embarrass  and  obstruct,  how  can 
we  hope  to  accomplish  any  thing  worthy  of  the  aims 
we  are  encouraged  to  hold,  and  the  enterprises  in  which 
we  are  required  to  engage  ?  A  grave  problem,  truly. 
With  this,  I  attempted  to  grapple  in  the  succeeding 
Discourse. 


THE  STAFF  OF  AOOOHPLISHICENT. 


**I  am  the  trae  Vine,  and  my  Father  fa  the  Inibeiidmiii.  Sfety 
branch  in  me  that  beareth  not  frvlt  lie  taketh  away :  and  ewy 
branch  that  beareth  fmit,  he  paigeth  it,  thai  U  may  brii^  fiBrth  mora 
fruit.  Now  ye  are  dean  through  the  word  which  I  baTe  apoken 
unto  you.  Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  yon.  Am  die  branch  oannot  bear 
fruit  of  itself;  except  it  abide  In  the  Tine ;  no  more  ean  ya,  eacoept 
ye  abide  in  me.  I  am  the  Tine,  ye  are  the  branohea:  ha  thai 
abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the  aune  bringeth  forth  mnoh  frail: 
for  witliout  me  ye  ean  do  nothing.  If  a  man  aUda  not  In  me,  lie  to 
cast  forth  aa  a  branch,  and  to  withered ;  and  men  gather  than,  and 
cast  them  into  the  fire,  and  they  are  burned.  If  ye  abide  in  ■•, 
and  my  words  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask  what  ye  will,  and  it  ahaU 
be  done  unto  you.'' — Joax  16 : 1-7. 

The  Saviour  here  grapples  with  the  great  problem 
of  human  existence  and  clearly  solves — beautifully  dis" 
poses  of  it :  Sow  may  we  best  succeed  in  laying  out  our 
strength — in  expending  our  resources;  how  may  we  be* 
come  most  extensively  and  effectively  useful  t  More  im- 
portant questions  can  hardly  be  urged.  A  matter 
bearing  so  vitally  and  powerfully  on  human  welfare, 
the  Saviour  could  not  overlook.  It  belonged  to  the 
work,  which  he  had  undertaken — to  the  office  which 
he  had  assumed.  Let  us  give  heed  to  the  great  con- 
clusions, which  he  here  offers  to  impress  upon  us. 

In  the  most  comprehensive  manner,  we  are  here 
taught  to  distinguish  the  practicable  from  the  imprac- 
ticable. How  we  may  avoid  the  one  and  reach  the 
other — on  what  condition  we  may  escape  defeat  and 
achieve  a  triumph,  we  are  here  informed.  The  natural 
relation,  which,  as  members  of  the  Human  Family, 
we  sustain  to  the  Messiah,  we  must  recognize  and 
honor — ^we  as  his  subjects  mast  identify  oundves  with 
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him,  aa  our  King — mna^  as  dependent  on  his  wisdom 
and  power,  avail  onraelyes  of  his  presence  and  pre- 
rogatiyeSy  if  we  would  accomplish  any  thing  in  our 
vuious  apberea  of  activity.  On  this  general  condition, 
we  may  hold  the  highest  aims,  and  pursue  the  noblest 
objects,  and  enter  upon  the  most  magnificent  designs 
with  the  fiirest  prospects  of  success.  Of  all  this,  the 
Saviour  assores  us  in  language  sufficiently  plain  and 
emphalb.  The  union  of  the  Vine  with  the  Branches, 
he  employs  to  illustrate  the  relation  which  binds  him 
and  us  together.  The  power  of  producing  £ruit,  the 
Branches  owe  to  the  Vine.  If  they  neglect  or  pervert 
this  power,  they  expose  themselves  to  excision.  If 
they  turn  it  to  good  account,  it  will  ultimately  increase 
in  their  hands  with  higher  and  higher  results.  If  we 
are  true  to  our  relations  to  the  Saviour,  nothing  in  the 
way  of  eflfective  usefulness  is  too  much  to  be  expected. 
<*  Ye  shall  ask  what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto 
you."  Otherwise,  our  existence  will  be  fruitless — we 
shall  be  able  neither  to  perform  nor  enjoy.  **  With- 
out me,  ye  can  do  nothing." 

Now  all  this  is  directly  and  flagrantly  in  the  face 
and  eyes  of  the  notions,  which,  proceeding  from  their 
accredited  teachers,  have  acquired  a  wide  currency  and 
a  high  authority  among  the  human  family.  Our  use- 
fulness, it  is  generally  supposed,  depends  on  something 
else  than  our  character.  We  must  beware,  therefore, 
of  holding  aims  and  employing  methods  so  elevated  as 
to  forbid  success.  We  are  reminded  of  the  multiplied 
failures,  which  have  followed  the  exertions  of  those 
philanthropists,  who  made  light  of  this  caution — who 
studying  the  constructive  laws  of  himoian  nature,  have 
endeavored  in  the  name  of  the  Saviour  to  roi^  man- 
7 
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kind  to  their  proper  worth  and  dignilj.  Brought  thus 
into  conflict  with  the  aentimentB  and  hahiti^  which  ge- 
nerally prevail,  their  best  eflfoitB  have  proved  abortive 
— they  have  wasted  their  strength  and  thrown  away 
their  resources.  The  good,  which,  by  hnxnoring  the 
prgndices  and  pampering  Ihe  psasiona  of  llicir  ftUowa, 
they  might  have  done,  they  have  finled  to  aooomplish. 
Instead  of  this,  th^  have  exposed  themaelTea  to  sus- 
picion, opprobrium  and  persecution ;  and  with  all  their 
honesty  and  earnestness  have  *'put  beck"  the  good 
cause  to  which  they  were  devoted.  Did  not  the  mul- 
titude in  the  very  presence  of  the  crucified  Saviour  ex- 
claim, wagging  their  heads:  '^Thou  that  destroyest 
the  temple  and  buildest  it  in  three  days,  save  thyselfi 
If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  come  down  from  the  cross.^' 
And  for  this  taunt,  so  bitterly  derisive — so  cruelly  blas- 
phemous, did  not  their  ecclesiastics  famish  a  distinct 
and  emphatic  echo  ?  And  was  not  His  mission  hither 
generally  reckoned  an  ^regions  failure?  And  how 
else  have  their  exertions  been  regarded,  no  matter  in 
what  department  of  human  responsibility,  who  have 
modelled  themselves  upon  his  character — who  in  pur- 
suing the  same  great  objects  have  employed  his  me- 
thods ?  They  have  always  and  every  where  been  re- 
viled as  visionaries — as  lacking  common-sense — as  ill- 
acquainted  with  human  nature — as  reckless,  self-confi- 
dent and  obstinate — as  touched  with  insanity — as  dis- 
posed to  misanthropy.  Their  principles,  it  is  admitted, 
ore  sound,  and  their  integrity  above  suspicion.  They 
often  think  clearly,  mean  well  and  act  resolutely ;  but 
then,  it  is  affirmed,  they  lay  out  their  strength  in  at- 
tempting the  impracticable.  And  so,  their  fellows 
stand  aloof  from  them  as  unworthy  of  countenance, 
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confidence  and  oodperalion.  Thus  they,  who  railed  at 
Jesoa,  wag  their  heads  at  his  disciples. 

In  the  sphere  of  Politics,  it  is  adJmittud,  that  only  the 
wise  and  strong — ^that  only  the  magnanimous  and  he- 
roic should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs.  When  a 
name  thus  distinguished  is  repeated,  one  and  another, 
of  this  party  or  that,  promptly  exclaims,  he  is  worthy 
of  general  confidence,  and  we  would  gladly  give  him 
our  support  But  he  cannot  be  elected.  Why  should 
we  throw  away  our  vote  by  resisting  the  majority  ? 
Better  give  our  suffrage  to  a  bad  candidate,  who  may 
be  elected,  than  to  a  good  one,  whose  qualifications  are 
so  high  as  to  place  office  beyond  his  reach.  To  justify 
himself  in  occupying  such  ground,  one  of  the  numbCT 
thus  described  gave  public  utterance  to  the  following 
words,  which  stick  fast  to  one's  memory :  "  The  can- 
didate of  the  League,  wc  reverenced  over  all  men  liv- 
ing, and,  as  a  man,  he  was  entitled  to  our  vote  above 
all  other  men;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  old  party 
associations  had  embittered  us  towards  the  Free  Soil 
candidate.  But  the  League  had  no  friends  in  Penn- 
sylvania— not  even  enough  to  form  an  electoral  ticket 
We  could  not  have  retained  fifty  subscribers  in  sup- 
port of  it  There  was  then  no  prospect  of  usefulness 
in  that  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  were 
flocking  in  crowds  to  the  Free  Soil  platform,  and  there 
was  every  prospect  of  accomplishing  much  good  by 
going  with  them."  And  with  them  he  went,  a  miser- 
able victim  of  the  sensual  philosophy. 

I  once  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  an  acquaintance 
of  high  standing  among  the  more  zealous  religionists 
in  the  city  of  New- York,  on  giving  his  countenance  to 
the  "  negro-pew/'  that  consecrated  monument  of  '^  re> 
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spect  of  persons.^'  The  evil  of  the  tilings  he  ftlt  and 
deplored.  It  was  manifestly  at  war  with  the  Bfint  and 
design  of  the  GoepeL  It  was  equally  absord,  omel 
and  miscbievous.  But  then  what  good  would  come 
from  opposing  the  irresistible  and  inevitable?  To 
maintain  church  arrangements  in  New- York  without 
the  "negro-pew,"  he  affirmed,  was  impracticable. 
He,  therefore,  gave  it  his  countenance;  rductantlji 
regretftillj,  remorsefully  indeed ;  but  still  he  guve  it 
his  countenance  I 

Now  in  opposition  to  all  such  condumons^  the  Sav- 
iour defines  in  the  text  the  only  ground,  on  which  we 
can  accomplish  any  thing  in  our  exertions.  We  must 
identify  ourselves  with  him.  Unless  we  rise  above 
him  in  our  aims  and  endeavors,  we  do  not  rise  above 
the  ground  of  successful  e£fbrt^  All  things  here  are 
practicable.  On  any  other  ground,  the  most  strenuous 
exertions  must  be  fruitless.  So  he,  who  spesks  with 
kingly  authority,  affirma  Let  us,  as  far  as  we  may  be 
able,  look  into  this  matter ;  with  all  earnestness  and 
patience,  let  us  look  into  it,  for  it  nearly  concerns  us — 
touches  us  vitally. 

Our  Saviour  employs  the  term  "  do" — "  without  me 
ye  can  do  nothing" — not  according  to  popular  usage, 
but  with  philosophical  exactness  and  propriety.  In 
some  sense,  we  may  be  said  to  do,  however  we  may 
exert  ourselves.  All  our  movements,  in  this  sense, 
may  be  described  as  doing.  But  the  word  has  here 
another  and  a  higher  meaning.  It  describes  whatever 
in  human  activity  goes  to  preserve,  to  build  up,  to 
carry  forward  the  object  it  affects,  to  its  proper  desti- 
nation—  whatever  embodies  itself  in  substantial  and 
enduring  results^  .  ISvery  elBEbrt,  which  is  adapted  to 
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develop  and  mature  human  nature,  on  a  smaller  or  a 
larger  scale,  in  its  individual  or  social  manifestations, 
according  to  its  constructive  principles,  belongs  to  the 
sphere  of  doing.  Him,  who  is  naturally  and  properly 
my  king,  I  may  see  upon  a  cross,  the  object  of  almost 
umversal  derision,  reproach  and  abhorrence.  His 
sa£fering8^  according  to  the  general  sentiment,  are  a  just 
pomdiment  Now,  if  in  this  disguise  and  under  these 
diiBadvaatages,  I  cordially  and  reverently  recognize  His 
dairnsy  meekly  putting  myself  under  his  control,  and 
resolutely  sustaining  his  authority,  however  I  may  in- 
cense the  multitude  around,  I  am  acting  according  to 
my  nature  and  relations.  /  exert  myself  manfully/ — 
urging  my  way,  to  be  sure,  amidst  embarrassments  and 
obstructions  numerous  and  formidable  enough — still 
urging  my  way  towards  my  proper  destination.  In 
distinction  from — ^in  opposition  to  the  multitude  around 
me,  lam  thing  something — ^I  make  a  successful  effort — 
I  produce  a  result,  as  substantial  and  enduring  as  the 
sceptre  of  the  Messiah. — In  the  mean  time,  the  mad- 
dened, reckless  multitude,  which  dipped  their  hands  in 
Hjs  blood,  have  been  occupied,  not  with  doing,  but 
with  the  opposite  of  that — with  undoing  —  with  per^ 
verting,  injuring,  destroying.  They  may  swell  and 
swagger  as  they  will — ^they  may  rend  the  air  with  their 
shouts,  boasting  that  their  counsels,  plans,  exertions 
have  been  crowned  with  success,  but  they  labor  under 
a  most  grievous  mistake.  Success !  What,  in  tramp- 
ling on  their  own  nature  1  In  degrading  themselves 
below  the  most  envenomed  reptiles  I  In  stabbing  their 
own  vitality  I  Is  the  drunkard  crowned  with  success, 
when  lie  &lls  into  the  gutter?  Or  the  debauchee, 
when  he  writhes  in  unutterable  agony  on  his  loathsome 
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oouch  ?  Or  the  suicide,  when  he  cuts  his  own  ihxoat? 
Yes,  just  as  sucoeasftil  aa  we  the  headlong  areatnieB^ 
who  glory  in  having  placed  at  the  head  of  affiuza  in 
this  republio  a  mere  filter,  with  hia  handa  oovezed 
with  the  blood  of  innooenoel  Thej  belong  to  the 
class— not  of  doera^  but  of  undoen^  ^  deairoyers  / 

In  any  sphere  of  aotmty  appropriate  to  our  poweiBi 
two  things,  mutually  implied  in  each  other,  aze  mani- 
festly requisite  to  auooeea.  That  we,  l,  aagMM  m(f- 
possession. — ^We  have  a  nature  cf  our  owsl  Into  onr 
structure,  as  members  of  the  human  fionily,  enter  ele- 
ments, altogether  charaoteristio.  By  tfaeae  we  are  dis- 
tinguished from  all  the  creatures,  by  which  we  axe  sur- 
rounded. Just  so  &r  as  in  any  of  our  movements, 
these  are  brought  into  requisition,  do  we  act  character- 
istically-—just  so  &r  do  we  manifest  our  proper  nature 
—do  we  behave  manlike.  In  this  respect  and  that,  do 
we  in  our  native  endowments  and  attributes  occupy 
ground  in  common  with  the  brute  creation.  like 
them,  we  have  instincts,  senses,  appetites^  paasions. 
These,  however,  belong  to  us  as  humati  creatures^  and 
are  to  be  exercised  and  provided  for  in  acoordanoe  with 
our  proper  nature.  They  are  to  be  held  subordinate 
to  our  higher  powers — the  powers,  by  which  we  are 
armed  in  distinction  from  brutes.  If  our  higher  pow- 
ers are  brought  into  subserviency  to  them — a  thing 
which  so  generally  marks  human  history — then  our 
activity  is  unnatural — ^monstrous — unmanlike ;  sinking 
us  far  below  the  brutes.  Here  we  are  not  oursdves — 
do  not  exert  oursdves.  Our  proper  personality  is  not 
brought  into  requisition.  We  do  not  possess  ourselves 
— have  not  acquired  self-possession.  We  are  pos- 
sessed by  our  appetites,  senses,  passion&    As  endowed 
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wxtli  human  nataxe,  we  can  in  this  condition  do  no- 
thing— appropriate  nothing — enjoy  nothing.  In  all 
such  respecta,  we  rather  fall  below,  than  rise  above, 
merely  bmte  natures.  The  drunkard,  the  debauchee, 
the  slave  of  ambition,  avarice,  or  malice,  none  of  their 
acquaintance  regard  as  in  possession  of  themselves.  In 
their  aims,  methods  and  exertions,  they  are  generally 
pronoiaiioed  unnatural — ^unmanly. — ^We  must  become 
OUBSELVBS^  before  we  can  accomplish  or  esjoy  any 
thing  characteristically.  The  elements  of  our  nature 
muMt  be  wrought  into  owr  habits.  We  are,  as  partakers 
of  humanity,  reasonable — endowed  with  reason.  This 
attribute  belongs  to  us,  characteristically.  To  be  hu- 
man^ then,  our  actions  must  be  reasonable.  When  in 
our  aims  and  exertions  we  become  so,  we  become  our- 
selves. Then  our  eflforts  will  be  a  manifestation  of 
our  proper  personality — will  be  human  efforts.  Then 
shall  we  do,  appropriate,  enjoy,  characteristically. 

In  this — ^in  thus  becoming  ourselves,  lies  the  very  pith 
of  Begeneraiicn,  "  That,"  affirms  the  great  Teacher, 
"which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is 
bom  of  the  spirit  is  spirit."  In  human  nature,  you  find 
flesh  and  you  find  spirit.  What  can  the  development 
of  the  former  be  but  flesh  ?  Modify  it  as  you  will,  endow 
itasyouwill,  arm  it  with  whatever  instrumentalities;  still 
it  is — ^it  must  be  flesh.  It  cannot  rise  above  itself  It 
may  press  into  its  service  the  laws  of  heaven — may  in 
some  sense  make  the  Messiah  himself,  as  indeed  it  often 
does,  its  minister— may  enslave  the  higher  elements  of 
human  nature : — still  all  its  manifestations  will  be  like 
itself  fleshly.  So  long  as  we  are  under  the  control  of 
the  flesh — of  the  animal  of  hxmian  nature,  so  long  are 
we  incapable  of  obedience  to  the  Messiah — "  cannot 
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enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."  But  wa  omiot  be- 
oome  ourselveB  until  our  whole  natnie— 'toAotoer  w 
essential  to  our  personality^  la,  characteristically,  fazonc^t 
into  requisition.  Now  our  peraonalily  liea  eipeeially 
in  the  spirit — ^in  the  power  of  undentanding  and  obey- 
ing the  lavrs  of  the  Greater — ^in  the  power  of  appro- 
priating the  light,  and  yielding  to  the  drnnanda,  of  xea- 
son.  When  our  nature  in  this  respect  18  developed  and 
brought  into  requisition,  then  we  become  onzaelveB; 
then  are  we  '' bom  of  the  Spirit;"  then  oar  esertioiiB 
will  be  manifestations  of  our  proper  personality ;  they 
will  be  natural,  human,  manlike.  For  that  which  is 
bom  of  the  Spirit — all  its  manifestations — will  be  spirit 
— will  be  true  to  it8el£  This  is  to  acquire  self-possession 
— to  "come,"  in  the  very  appropriate  words  of  the 
Saviour,  "  to  ourselves ;"  and  this  is  undeniably  essen- 
tial to  our  success  in  any  human  enterprise. 

2.  To  the^me  result,  moreover,  it  is  essential,  thai 
loe  exert  ourselves  according  to  the  hws^  which  prevail  in 
our  field  of  activity.  As~  there  is  a  mutual  adaptedness 
between  ourselves  and  our  field  of  activity,  the  lavrs 
which  vitalize  our  existence,  and  the  laws  which  pre- 
vail around  us,  must  be  essentially  the  same.  We  ac- 
quire self-possession  by  exerting  ourselves  reasonably, 
manfully  towards  the  objects,  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded. Self-possession  implies  such  exertion;  and 
such  exertion  involves  self-possession. 

Now  we  are  dependent  creatures.  This  is  obvious, 
undeniable,  universally  admitted.  Dependence  per- 
vades our  being  at  every  point — reaches  every  drop  of 
blood  and  every  thread  of  nerve.  We  cannot  act  in 
character,  as  reasonable  creatures,  otherwise  tiian  by 
adapting  our  exertions  to  our  nature  in  this  as  in  other 
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xopecta.  Thus  only  can  our  efifbrtB,  whatever  they 
may  be,  be  tndy  human — ^be  a  manifestation  and  ex- 
pression of  ouneloea.  Thus  only  can  we  either  do  or 
enjoy,  oharBCteristically.  Our  nature  as  dependent  im- 
plies the  Absolute  Will.  From  Him  we  proceeded,  by 
him  are  we  sustained,  to  him  are  we  responsible.  Ite 
is  the  Life  of  our  life,  the  Vitality  of  our  existence. 
Now  the  Absolute  Will  manifests  himself  in  and  Arough 
the  hw8^  which  penrade  our  personality  and  which  con- 
tiol  the  objects  around  us.  In  these,  we  have  his  ma- 
jestic presence.  They  are  the  sceptre  in  his  hand. 
Through  them,  he  asserts  his  authority,  offers  counsel 
and  assistance,  and  confers  the  richest  benefits.  What 
can  the  dependent  will  effect  in  opposition  to  the  Ab- 
solute ?  Surely  nothing.  What  may  it  not  effect  in 
subserviency  to— in  coincidence  with  the  Absolute? 
Hear  the  Saviour :  "  K  ye  abide  in  me  and  my  words 
abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask  what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be 
done,  unto  you."  When  our  aims,  methods  and  ex- 
ertions are  adapted  to  the  principles  and  arrangements 
of  the  Divine  Government,  we  cannot  exert  ourselves 
in  vain-H)ur  efforts  will  be  effective — our  endeavors 
successful. 

We  are  now  ready  to  give  direct  and  earnest  atten- 
tion to  the  assurance  of  the  Saviour,  which  is  the  soul 
and  substance  of  the  paragraph,  with  which  in  this  dis- 
course we  are  occupied.  If  we  identify  ourselves  with 
him,  success  will  crown  our  exertions.  For  in  so  do- 
ing, we  comply  with  the  conditions,  on  which  effective 
effort  depends ;  in  other  words,  we  thus  acquire  self- 
possession  and  adapt  ourselves  to  the  laws,  which  assert 
their  authority  in  our  field  of  activity. — ^Who  is  Hei 
then,  who  gives  us  this  assurance  ?  We  recognize  in 
7* 
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him  the  same  nature  as  weouraelveB  are  partaken  o£  &i 
his  structure  and  ours,  the  same  elements  were  com- 
bined and  yitfOized.  He  as  well  as  we  was  hnmao. 
In  him,  however,  our  nature,  both  in  constitution  and 
manifestation,  was  altogether  royal  His  attributes, 
native  and  acquired,  were  sublimely  kingly.  Human 
Nature  in  him  rose  to  the  highest  pitch  of  worth  and 
dignity.  He  lived  amidst  the  rdations — was  sur- 
rounded with  the  objects — ^was  summoned  to  the  du- 
ties, which  are  naturally  appropriate  to  the  human 
&mily.  Of  this  &mily,  then,  he  was  the  King— the 
Messiah,  by  a  necessity  as  strong  as  the  arm  of  Omni- 
potence. He  could  be  nothing  less  than  the  Messiah. 
His  kingship  was  enthroned  in  his  character.  The 
sceptre  could  not  be  separated  from  his  native  powers 
and  acquired  habits.  While  himself,  he  must  be  king. 
And  this,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  those,  by 
whom  he  was  surroxmded.  Whether  they  yielded  or 
withheld  their  homage — whether  they  bowed  to  his 
authority  or  resisted  it — whether  they  raised  him  to  a 
throne  or  to  a  cross.  He  was  equally  their  sovereign. 
The  relations,  which  he  sustained  to  mankind,  were  in 
the  highest  degree  significant — ^replete  with  the  weight- 
iest meaning.  To  every  man — ^for  every  man,  he  was 
a  royal  brother. 

The  nature,  which  is  wrought  into  every  child  of 
Adam — the  nature,  which  is  the  very  soul  of  his  per- 
sonality— the  self  of  himself,  was  in  the  Saviour  in 
the  highest  degree  what  it  was — in  the  highest  degree 
human  nature.  Every  man,  then,  might  see  in  Him 
hiTnself—his  own  nature  raised  immeasurably  above 
himself  in  every  proper  element — ^in  every  character- 
istic attribute.    Amidst  the  human  fiunily  he  must  be 
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himaelf— mnst  bo  in  aim  and  activity  what  he  was  in 
nature  and  character.  This  eveiy  child  of  Adam  was 
entitled  to  expect — ^was  entitled,  I  may  reverently  say, 
to  demand ;  was  therefore  entitled  to  demand  and  ex- 
pect that  llie  Saviour  would  act  the  part  of  a  king  for 
his  benefit  For  He  was  his  king.  And  in  this  was 
involved,  from  this  might  be  derived,  whatever  the 
highest  wd&re  of  mankind  could  require. 

The  presence,  the  aims,  the  activity  of  the  Messiah 
are  naturally  adapted  to  produce  the  highest  efifect  on 
the  character  and  condition  of  his  subjects.  The  supe- 
riority of  any  of  our  fellows,  wherever  and  however 
manifested,  we  cannot  regard  with  indifference.  The 
true  leader  in  any  high  enterprise — how  inspiring,  how 
invigorating  is  the  influence  his  presence  exerts  upon 
us !  He  is  as  it  were  the  life-breath  in  our  nostrils — 
the  soul  of  our  souls — so  that  we  live  in  him  a  higher 
life — wield  in  him  more  decisive  powers.  With  him 
we  may  accomplish  what  without  him  we  could  hardly 
attempt. 

In  the  Messiah,  in  his  relations  to  us,  there  is, 
1.  AiUhority  to  arouse. — The  authority  of  any  pre- 
sence will  be  as  its  natural  worth — its  intrinsic  dignity. 
This,  if  we  are  truly  alive,  will  come  "  home  to  our 
business  and  bosoms" — making  there  its  appropriate 
impression.  A  great  name — a  superior  power  naturally 
makes  itself  felt  as  a  great  name — a  superior  power. 
It  arrests  our  attention — ^it  takes  hold  of  us — ^it  arouses 
us.  It  wakes  us  up  to  thought,  reflection,  study.  We 
give  heed  to  what  it  may  urge  on  our  regard,  in  what- 
ever way  it  may  manifest  itself. — ^Mankind  are  always 
taken,  aroused,  borne  away  by  what  they  regard  as 
indications  of  superior  power — by  greatness  under  all 
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its  manifestationa  TruOi  thej  often  make  miatakeei 
led  astray  by  the  false  appearanceSi  by  whicb  they  are 
haunted  They  oflen  ciJU  the  little^  great ;  and  the 
great,  little.  They  often  thus  inydye  themselvee  in 
gross  absurdity,  heavy  guilt  and  deep  miseiy.  Hence 
the  deplorable  oondition  of  the  human  fiunily.  But 
in  despite  of  all  this^  the  tendency  of  the  natnie  they 
inherit,  is  mani&sL  What  they  legaxd  aa  greatnesB — 
as  superior  power,  takes  hold  of  ihemr— aiousea  them — 
awakens  in  them  thought^  reflection  and  aomething  of 
awe.  If  it  be  reaUy  gteatnesa  and  superior  power,  be* 
fore  which  they  stand,  the  effect  thus  produced  is 
marked,  decisiye,  permanent  What,  then,  must  be 
the  effect,  which  the  presence  of  the  Saviour  is  adapted 
to  produce?  His  worth  is  immeasurable — ^his  great- 
ness incomprehensible.  He  is  the  very  soul  of  dignity 
— arising  in  his  nature  and  habits  to  the  very  pinnacle 
of  the  morally  sublime.  How  can  we  as  living  souls 
stand  before  him  without  finding  ourselves  thoroughly 
awakened — aroused — awe-struck  ?    And  then, 

2.  There  are  aUradians  to  draw  us. — The  greatness  of 
the  Saviour  consists  in  solid  and  enduring  excellence. 
It  is  intrinsic,  essential  greatness.  His  excellence, 
moreover,  is  strictly  human — the  excellence  of  a  human 
being,  as  a  human  being.  As  the  Messiah,  he  does  not 
rise  above  the  limits  of  humanity.  Hp  not  only  carries 
humanity  with  him  to  the  throne ;  his  kingsldp  is  en- 
throned in  humanity.  In  his  aims,  methods  and  ex- 
ertions— in  the  elements  of  his  nature,  and  the  traits 
of  his  character,  he  must  therefore  be  intelligible  to 
mankind.  His  perfections,  they  cannot  help  perceiv- 
ing as  perfsctions.  Whatever  is  so  seen,  is  seen  to  be 
attractive ;  in  other  words,  we  are  drawn  towards  it — 
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natonlly  atietch  out  our  anns  to  embiaoe— to  appro- 
priate it.  This  e£Eect  must  be  produced  in  ub  by  every 
exalted  form  of  our  own  nature— of  oourae  in  the  high- 
eat  degree  by  tiiat  form,  which  is  raised  to  the  loftiest 
heights  of  kinship  in  the  Saviour.  Thus  afEscted^  we 
find, 

8.  In  Bm  an  examph  to  toouh  ua. — Th^  true  way  of 
appropriating  what  thus  arouses  us — ^thus  attracts  us, 
is  laid  open  in  the  example  of  the  Saviour.  In  it,  we 
have  all  the  lessons  of  heavenly  Wisdom,  which  are 
essential  to  our  improvement  and  wel&re,  embodied, 
vitalized — ^in  full  activity.  Thus  present^  they  are 
in  the  Jxighest  degree  intelligible  and  impressive.  Not 
in  words  only,  in  deeds  also,  the  Saviour  shows  us  what 
is  truly — ^what  is  in  the  highest  degree,  manly.  What  we 
AovM  be^  we  find  in  him,  in  full  strength  and  beauty. 
He  furmshes  us  in  himself  with  a  living  model,  on 
which  we  are  to  fashion  ourselves— on  which  each  of 
us  may  in  his  own  personality  build  up  a  true  man — a 
man  whose  character  will  be  a  genuine  reflection  of 
the  excellence  of  the  Saviour.  This,  the  great  end  of 
our  existence,  his  example  teaches  us  how  to  achieve. 
And  then  in  him,  we  have, 

4.  Whatever  of  sympathy  and  assistance  our  necessities 
may  require. — ^He  is  naturally  and  necessarily  our 
king — our  Messiah.  He  is  so,  as  infinitely  superior  to 
us  in  all  the  elements  and  attributes,  of  which  himian 
nature  is  capable.  As  a  man,  he  is  a  king — ^as  a  king, 
he  is  a  man.  More.  As  a  man,  he  is  ^  King — as  a 
king,  heiathe  Man.  As  such,  he  cannot  but  take  the 
deepest  interest  in — cannot  but  cherish  the  most  effect- 
ive sympathy  with,  every  thing  human.  His  regard  for 
our  natord,  so  deep-toned  and  comprehensive — so  truly 
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natanlly  stretch  out  our  anns  to  embraoe — ^to  appro- 
priate it.  This  effect  must  be  produced  in  us  by  every 
exalted  form  of  our  own  nature— of  course  in  the  high- 
est degree  by  tiiat  form,  which  is  raised  to  the  loftiest 
heights  of  Idngship  in  the  Saviour.  Thus  afEected,  we 
fin^ 

8.  In  Bim  an  exampk  to  teach  us. — Thi^  true  way  of 
appropriating  what  thus  arouses  us — ^thus  attracts  us, 
is  laid  open  in  the  example  of  the  Saviour.  In  it,  we 
have  all  the  lessons  of  heavenly  Wisdom,  which  are 
essential  to  our  improvement  and  wel&re,  embodied, 
vitalized — in  full  activity.  Thus  presented,  they  are 
in  thejxighest  degree  intelligible  and  impressive.  Not 
in  words  only,  in  deeds  also,  the  Saviour  shows  us  what 
is  truly — ^what  is  in  the  highest  degree,  manly.  What  we 
should  be^  we  find  in  him,  in  full  strength  and  beauty. 
He  furnishes  us  in  himself  with  a  living  model,  on 
which  we  are  to  fSuhion  ourselves— on  which  each  of 
us  may  in  his  own  personality  build  up  a  true  man — a 
man  whose  character  will  be  a  genuine  reflection  of 
the  excellence  of  the  Saviour.  This,  the  great  end  of 
our  existence,  his  example  teaches  us  how  to  achieve. 
And  then  in  him,  we  have, 

4.  Whatever  of  sympathy  and  assistance  our  necessities 
may  require. — He  is  naturally  and  necessarily  our 
king — our  Messiah.  He  is  so,  as  infinitely  superior  to 
us  in  all  the  elements  and  attributes,  of  which  himian 
nature  is  capable.  As  a  man,  he  is  a  king — ^as  a  king, 
he  is  a  man.  More.  As  a  man,  he  is  ^  King — as  a 
king,  he  is  the  Man.  As  such,  he  cannot  but  take  the 
deepest  interest  in — cannot  but  cherish  the  most  effect- 
ive sympathy  with,  every  thing  human.  His  regard  for 
our  natordy  so  deep-toned  and  comprehensive — so  truly 
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lojal,  he  Dattirallj  extends  in  ftill  mettoie,  to  all  oar 
efforts,  howeyer  feeble  And  awkward,  to  reach  the 
proper  goal  of  our  being — ^to  act  worthfly  of  oorBelves; 
in  other  words,  to  be  to  him  aa  mAjedB  what  he  is  to  na 
as  Sovereign.  Hence  the  labors,  which  he  performed — 
the  sufferings,  he  endured.  These,  both  the  one  and 
the  other,  were  truly  Messianic — belonged  to,  and  grew 
out  o^  his  relations  to  us  as  the  Christ — as  our  king. 
Amidst  these  relations,  and  under  this  charaoter,  he 
ascended  to  the  heights  of  royalty  in  heaven,  where  he 
reigns — Olives  right  royally  for  our  benefit  la  aS  oar 
endeavors — amidst  all  our  struggles  to  acquire  self- 
possession — ^to  reach  solid  worth  and  enduring  dignity 
— to  become  ourselves — ^true  and  fisdthful  men,  we  may 
reckon  on  his  countenance  and  assistance.  Whatever 
of  encouragement  and  restraint — whatever  of  guidance 
and  control  and  protection  we  may  need,  he  will  afford, 
promptly,  liberally,  effectively.  The  character,  he  ma- 
nifests— ^the  relations,  he  sustains — the  position,  he  oc* 
cupies  make  all  this  altogether  certain.  He  cannot  do 
otherwise  without  denying  himself.  And  he  is  as  im- 
mutable as  he  is  excellent. — ^Why,  then,  should  he  not 
assure  us,  that  by  identifying  ourselves  with,  him,  we 
fulfill  the  conditions  of  extensive  and  effective  useful- 
ness— ive  achieve  success — we  become  doers  in  our  va- 
rious spheres  of  exertion  and  responsibility? 

But  how  may  we  reach  his  presence  and  secure  the 
benefits,  which  he  thus  offers  ?  Long  ago,  and  in  a 
distant  country,  he  made  his  appearance  and  mani- 
fested his  kingly  character.  We  are  here,  fisur  away 
firom  the  field  of  his  labors  and  the  scene  of  his  suffer- 
ings— ^in  an  age  and  in  circumstances  fiur  removed  from 
those,  amidst  which  he  uttered  his  voice  and  expended 
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hia  'strengih.  How  then  may  ire  reacli  his  presence, 
and  avail  ourselves  of  his  perfections  ?  We  may  ap- 
proach him,  1,  through  Ae  pages  of  History.  Sketches 
of  hia  life  and  outlines  of  his  doctrines  are  thus  pre^ 
served  for  our  benefit  To  every  thing  essential  in  his 
character,  designs  and  methods,  we  thus  have  access. 
A2id  the  monumental  on  which  all  this  is  inscribed, 
have  many  a  time  and  in  many  a  way  been  shown  to 
be  wordiy  of  the  fullest  confidence.  But  aside  firom 
what  ia  commonly  reckoned  historical,  the  strongest 
internal  evidence  shines  through  the  record.  The  cha- 
racter of  Jesus  Christ  is  intrinsically  and  necessarily 
true :  it  is  a  &ct  altogether  natural,  vital,  substantial. 
What  we  know  to  be  the  Laws  of  our  existence,  as 
human  creatures,  are  in  him  manifestly  incarnate  and 
sublimely  alive.  They  live  in  his  life,  they  speak  in 
his  words,  they.act  in  his  deeds.  He  is  just  what  these 
laws  require — ^is  that  in  the  highest  degree — in  other 
words,  is  just  what  they  most  imperatively  demand. 
He  is,  then,  just  such  a  personality,  as  the  voice  of  the 
Infinite  Wisdom  and  Ooodness  authoritatively  summons 
into  existence  and  activity — as  is  obviously  required 
by,  and  beautifully  adapted  to,  the  designs  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  Divine  Government  Without  him,  the 
ends  and  objects  which  are  expressed  and  implied  in 
the  laws  of  our  being — the  laws  therefore,  of  the  Eternal 
Throne,  could  not  have  been  reached.  The  Evange- 
lical records  are,  therefore,  internally  and  necessarily 
true — ^worthy  of  all  confidence — as  truly  so,  as  the 
principles  of  the  Divine  government — as  the  laws,  of 
whose  authority  all  men  are  conscious. 

Now  the  elements  of  such  a  character  are  in  them- 
■elvea  imperishable.    They  involve  the  essential  attri- 
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butes  of  the  Eternal  Godhead.  HeiBiieoetnanly  "<Hie 
with  the  Father.'^  The  Jkitj  Uycb  in,  and  TnanifratH 
himself  through,  the  Meaeiah.  We  cannot  mpaitXe 
the  Creator  fix>m  the  Savioor.  The  poreaenoe^  the 
authority,  the  overtuxea,  the  activity  of  the  One  muati 
then,  be  the  activity,  the  overtuiea,  the  authority,  the 
presence  of  the  Other.  The  Saviour,  then,  is  iJwaya 
near  ua — always  aooeflsible.  We  are  always  ovendiar 
dowed  by  his  throne. 

If  however  we  desire  for  onzselves  the  benefit  of  Ua 
incarnation,  we  are  fhmiahed,  2,  vnA  a  medium  ^  a^ 
oeas  io  Aim,  as  ^^man^esled  %n  the  JkA.^  He  Uvea  in 
every  law-abiding  n:ian— in  all  our  wisey  just,  brave 
and  £uthful  brothers.  Just  so  fiur  as  they  are  such,  in 
them  he  is  anew  incarnate.  Every  hero  is  a  hero  by 
virtue  of  his  likeness  to  the  Messiah.  He  is  a  natural 
medium,  through  which  the  Saviour  stands  incarnate 
before  us.  Thus  through  wise  and  fidthfhl  parents, 
teachers,  captains — ^through  all  our  wise  and  fiEuthfiil 
fellows — men,  women,  children — He  manifests  his  pre- 
sence and  exerts  his  power.  Through  them,  therefore, 
we  manifest  our  regard  for  him ;  and  through  them  he 
manifests  his  regard  for  us.  K  we  avul  ourselves  of 
their  magnanimity,  wisdom,  power,  then  and  thus  do 
we  avail  ourselves  of  his  perfections.  If  we  stand  aloof 
from  them;  if  we  hold  them  in  light  estimation^  we  can 
by  no  means  gain  access  io  him — can  by  no  means  cgopro- 
priaie  the  benefits  of  JRedemption, 

Whom,  then,  in  the  different  departments  of  human 
responsibility,  shall  we  honor  as  teachers,  guides,  ex- 
amples ?  In  whom  shall  we  confide — with  whom  co- 
operate ?  In  the  supporters  and  champions  of  Order, 
Justice,  Bectitude,  Philanthropy — in  those,  who  in 
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aim,  objeet,  methods,  exertions  are  Ohrist-like  —  tlie 
men,  wbo  submit  to  his  aathority,  work  his  will,  re- 
flect his  character?  Just  so  fiur  as  we  thos  do,  and  m 
Aua  domg^  do-  we  put  ourselves  under  the  control  of 
the  Messiah.  And  just  so  fiir  as  we  extend  these  re- 
gards to  the  selfish,  the  cunning;  the  unjust,  the  misan- 
thiopie,  do  we  bow  down  and  worship  the  Usurper, 
whose  image  and  representatives  and  champions  they 
are. — What^  moreover,  shall  we,  each  of  us  amidst  his 
own  relations  and  in  his  own  sphere  of  activity,  at- 
tempt? On  what  principles,  with  what  aims,  and  for 
what  purposes  shall  we  exert  ourselves?  Shall  we 
right  earnestly  endeavor  to  embody  in  every  act  the 
principles  of  the  Divine  government ;  the  principles  of 
our  own  nature ;  the  ideas  of  Order,  Justice,  Manliness? 
If  so,  happy  are  we.  We  are  true  workers.  We  are 
doing  something.  We  are  achieving  success.  We  are 
maintaining  a  vital  and  firuit-bearing  connection  with 
the  True  Vine.  No  matter  what,  or  where,  or  how  we 
may  be  in  other  respects  and  according  to  the  notions 
of  the  earthlings  around  us.  All  is  well  with  us,  now 
and  forever.  "  We  may  ask  what  we  will,  and  it  shall 
be  done  unto  us."  We  can  otherwise  ciFect  nothing 
but  our  own  undoing.  We  may  be  busy,  and  boister- 
ous, and  braggart  We  may  scheme,  and  struggle, 
and  strive.  We  may  make  high  professions  and  large 
pretensions.  We  may  make  a  great  ado  about  the 
enterprises  we  are  engaged  in,  and  the  results  we  arc 
achieving.  It  is  all  mere  noise  or  something  worse. 
We  have  done  nothing  better  than  to  collect  fagots 
for  our  own  funeral  pile.  Such  branches  shall  "  be 
gathered  and  cast  into  the  fire  and  burned.'' 
If  the  dominant  parties  in  Politics  would  remember 
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this — would  lay  this  to  heart|  they  would  make  k« 
noise  about  what  they  call  their  platfiorms^  and  proB- 
pects,  and  success.  Poor,  blind  creataresl  They  do 
not  even  aim  at  any  tlyng  worthy  of  their  xelationa 
and  duties  I  They  dream,  that  they  can  make  a  king 
of  any  thing  in  human  finm,  which  ihey  oan  make 
avaUable  with  the  multitude— fbr  which  they  can  pio* 
cure  a  majority  of  votes  I  He  may  be  a  drunkard,  a 
gambler,  a  debauchee,  a  mere  fighter,  a  alayeholder — 
he  may  be  drenched  in  selfishness  or  fired  with  misan- 
thropy— ^he  may  rely  on  cunning  or  violenoe  to  aipoom- 
plish  his  designs ;  may  be  at  open  war  with  the  Mes- 
siah, and  the  very  bond-servant  of  the  Usurper;  no 
matter,  if  he  be  only  oixufti&fe  with  the  majority  I  They 
can  make  a  king  cf  him  with  their  clamorous  breath, 
especially  if  rendered  patent  by  the  power  of  alcohol ! 
And  they  can  boast  and  brag  and  swagger  over  the 
achievement!  But  alas  I  alas  I  Why  should  they 
glory  in  the  success  which  is  their  own  undoing  7  The 
success  of  the  reckless,  eager  suicide ! 

The  same  general  conclusions  are  equally  applicable 
to  all  other  departments  of  human  responsibility ;  to 
what  is  any  where  and  every  where  generally  reckoned 
eflfective  exertion.  In  Letters,  in  Commerce,  in  Eeli- 
gion,  great  numbers  will  one  day  find  that  they  have 
thrown  away  their  lives  in  what  they  boasted  of  as 
well-advised  and  successful  endeavors  I 

My  brethren,  let  us  lay  to  heart  the  assurances,  by 
which  the  Saviour  ofiers  to  invigorate,  encourage,  suc- 
ceed us.  Let  us  honor  our  relations  to  him,  now  and  ever 
— hereand  elsewhere.  Every  vote  we  maycast,  for  a /iero, 
available  or  unavailable ;  every  earnest  efibrt  to  main- 
tain the  daims  of  Order,  Justice,  Honesty,  Fair-deal- 
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ing^  true  Ifanlinessi  is  an  act  of  worship,  rendered  to 
the  Messiah.  It  shall  not  go  unrewarded.  It  shall  be 
crowned  with  sucoess,  certain  and  abundant  "  Where- 
fare,  my  beloved  brethren,  be  je  stedfiist,  unmovable, 
always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch 
as  ye  know,  that  your  labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the 
Lord." 


Amidst  toQ,  and  trial,  and  struggle,  such  as  naturally 
fid]  to  the  lot  of  the  radical  Beformer,  I  held  on  to  my 
position  as  head  of  the  Oneida  Institute  about  ten 
years.  About  the  conclusion  of  that  term,  the  follow- 
lowing  paper,  as  descriptive  of  its  character,  claims, 
and  condition,  I  prepared  for  the  eye  and  the  heart  of 
our  friends  and  patrons.  In  recently  reviewing  its 
paragraphs,  I  Mi  aU  that  is  human  irithin  me  touched 
and  moved. 


TEN  TEABS  IN  ONEIDA  INSTITUTK 

The  object  of  the  Oimda  Institiite  waa  Education 
Within  the  depths  of  the  human  oonstitntion,  what 
capacities  and  powers  are  concealed  I  These  sbonldile 
drawn  forth,  developed,  inyigoiated,  matured.  ThiS| 
and  this  only — ^this,  and  this  always  is  education.  And 
education  is  liberal,  however  acquired,  just  so  &r  as 
this  is  effected,  ifonlmen,*  tine  and  strongs  this  is  die 
proper  result  of  education.  And  a  man  is  a  man^  just 
so  fiir  as  he  acquires  the  full  possession,  and  the  free 
use  of  his  powers,  and  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
his  constitution,  honors  the  relations  which  bind  him 
to  the  living  Universe. 

A  sound  mind  in  a  strong  body — ^that  was  the  aim 
of  the  Oneida  Institute.  Why  should  not  the  one  be 
united  with  the  other  ?  The  body  is  the  instrument 
with  which,  in  various  respects,  the  spirit  works  its 
will.  If  the  instrument  be  dull  or  broken,  any  one  can 
see  what  the  result  must  be.  The  student,  as  well  as 
others,  must  make  provision  for  his  various  wants,  in 
the  changeful  circumstances  of  his  course.  If  he  3^  a 
true  man,  he  must  be  liable  to  poverty  and  persecu- 
tion. If  ho  is  unable  to  exert  himself  in  the  way  of 
self-support,  how  difficult  it  must  be  to  maintain  self- 
possession  and  integrity — quietness  of  mind,  and  dig- 
nity of  character  I  On  the  rocks,  which  these  troubled 
waters  conceal,  great  numbers  have  made  shipwreck. 
A  good  conscience  they  have  sold  for  a  mess  of 
pottage. 

A  genuine  man,  and  a  true  Christian — ^these  are  dif- 
ferent names  for  the  same  substance.    Witiiout  Christ 

*  Apenf,  Wrfiit,  manlineMi 
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lan  character,  Homanity  must  be  sickly,  lame,  defective. 
It  is  at  yaiiance  with  tlie  laws  of  its  constitution.  And 
saintahip,  which  does  not  strike  its  roots  into  the 
human  heart ;  which  does  not  express  itself  in  aims 
and  exertions  truly  human — ^in  acts  of  humanity,  is  at 
best  a  baptiased  formula.  It  is  without  life,  power  or 
worth.  Such  views  we  have  endeavored  to  embody 
in  the  Oneida  Institute.  In  all  its  objects,  methods 
and  anangements,  conformity  to  tiie' Christian  model 
was  earnestly  attempted. 

In  our  course  of  study,  a  commanding  place  was 
aarigned  to  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The 
Latin  language  we  gave  up.  To  attempt  thai,  along 
with  Greek  and  Hebrew,  we  knew  we  had  not  time 
and  strength.  The  intrinsic  and  everlasting  worth  of 
the  Bible,  who  can  estimate  ?  It  is  altogether  divine ; 
a  fiiir  expression  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness.  It 
sheds  a  heavenly  light  along  the  pathway  of  human 
improvement  The  lessons  which  shine  upon  its  pages 
were  suggested  by  the  Mind  of  all  minds — ^the  Father  of 
spirits.  In  giving  them,  it  was  his  purpose  to  quicken 
and  renovate  tiie  man  within  us ;  to  invigorate  and  re- 
fresh our  powers ;  to  enrich  and  refine  our  hearts ;  to 
train  us  up  for  laige  and  high  spheres  of  noble  activity. 
Gould  we,  engaged  in  the  work  of  education,  overlook 
the  Bible  ?  And  slight  the  venerable  language  in 
which  a  large  part  of  it  was  written  I  When  helps  for 
its  acquisition,  well  suited  to  the  case,  were  fully  within 
our  reach  I  And  all  for  the  sake  of  studying  the 
literature,  comparatively  dark  and  poor,  of  a  martial 
people  I  Such  a  thing  we  could  not  do  without  be* 
traying,  in  contempt  of  the  obligations  we  had  as- 
Bomed,  the  cause  of  hunxan  improvement. 
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The  BiblCi  nMneorer,  ia  i&  the  hands  of  natxly  aU 
who  have  any  knowledge  of  lettan  As  a  divine 
book,  as  the  word  of  God,  they  moie  or  leas  fieqoently 
and  earnestly  peroae  it.  Its  high  claims,  oomprehenahre 
principles,  solid  maadms;  its  laws  zeaohing  evezy 
human  relation,  and  every  tana  of  hnman  ezistenoe ; 
its  firesh,  luminous  and  weighty  dootriliea ;  Ae  strong 
light  it  sheds  upon  the  eternity  with  which  we  are 
vitally  connected;  its  fragments  of  histoiyi  and  its 
sketches  of  biography,  expressing  muidi  and  implying 
more ;  all  these  things  can  hardly  fiul,  more  or  leas,  to 
rouse  the  least  reflective  of  its  rnders.  To  them,  the 
benefits  it  offers  are  rich  and  lasting.  The  field  of 
literature,  however,  into  which  the  Bible  leads  us,  is 
vast  in  extent,  and  replete  with  a  great  variety  of  ob* 
jects,  to  which  we  are  nearly  related.  As  our  ac- 
quaintance with  these  objects  ripens,  the  Bible  becomes 
more  and  mors  intelligible.  Its  mysterious  and  awful 
depths  grow  more  and  more  luminous.  Here,  then,  the 
scholar  should  qualify  himself  to  help  his  unlettered 
brethren.  Whatever  is  requisite  to  bring  him  into  fiill 
sympathy  with  the  sacred  writers,  he  should  earnestly 
seek  and  diligently  cultivate.  He  should  learn  to  put 
his  soul  in  their  souls'  stead ;  to  take  the  position  they 
occupied ;  to  see  through  their  eyes,  and  speak  through 
their  lips.  How  important  to  him  must  be  the  Ian- 
guages  they  spoke ;  the  laws,  institutions,  arrangements 
and  usages  with  which  they  were  fiuniliar ;  the  circum* 
stances,  every  way,  in  which  they  were  placed  I  He 
is  to  be  the  interpreter  of  his  brethren ;  to  make  the 
heavenly  voice  in  their  ears  more  clear  and  significant 
He  is  thus  to  lay  hold  of  their  confidence,  love,  and 
veneration.    He  is  thus  to  make  them  see  that  hia 
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kftnuBg  18  Bomeibing  better  than  an  imposing  formula 
—that  it  aheda  light  around,  and  imparts  vitality.  The 
BiUa  thus  becomes  a  bond  of  union  between  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned — awakening  in  them  a  deep 
interest  in  eaoih  other,  and  binding  them  closely  to  each 
other.  Can  any  thing  like  this  be  said  of  any  other 
book— and  especially  of  any  book  within  the  range  of 
Latiii  Htentnxe  ? 

Tbae  ia  another-  respect  in  which  the  Bible,  as  a 
text-bodE,  clearly  deaenres  the  earnest  and  fixed  atten- 
tion of  eyeiy 'student  It  contains  the  charter  of  human 
Jreedom.  It  lays  bare  the  foundation  of  human  nature ; 
and  discloses  our  relations,  duties,  and  prerogatives. 
The  intrinsic  worth  of  humanity  it  asserts;  and  re- 
quires all  men  to  do  it  honor.  It  requires  every  man 
to  recognize  in  every  man  a  brother ;  whom  he  is,  in 
all  respects,  to  regard  fraternally.  Thus  they  are 
raised  to  a  common  level  with  each  other,  where  they 
are  mutually  to  subserve  each  other's  welfare.  With 
these  general  views,  the  Spirit  of  the  sacred  volume 
is  in  the  sweetest  harmony — ^to  these  general  views  all 
its  lessons  of  instruction  are  adapted.  Such  views, 
once  wrought  into  the  texture  of  his  character,  and  the 
student  becomes  what  his  relations  to  his  fellow-men 
demand;  the  intelligent,  affectionate,  and  determined 
advocate  of  freedom.  Let  him,  from  the  commence- 
ment to  the  close  of  his  literary  career,  study  the  Bible, 
not  merely  as  the  hand-book  of  devotion,  but  also  as 
the  text-book  of  heavenly  wisdom — whence,  especially, 
the  means  of  a  thorough  discipline — a  liberal  educa- 
tion, are  to  be  derived ;  and  he  can  hardly  fail  to  con- 
tribute his  share  towards  the  maintenance  of  those 
rights  and  prerogatives  in  which,  along  with  the  dis- 
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charge  of  oonesponding  dutids,  human  wel&re  ia 
vitally  involved.  As  the  firieiida  of  freedom,  what 
less  cotdd  we  do  than  give  to  the  Bible  a  commanding 
place  in  our  course  of  study  ? 

And  then,  as  a  work  of  taste,  fitted,  while  it  aionaes 
and  invigorates,  to  cultivate  and  refine ;  what  can  be 
compared  with  the  Bible  ?  Here,  men  of  the  deaieat 
vision  and  strongest  powers  have  ezpreased  themaelTes 
with  the  most  decisive  emphasis.*  Snch  massive 
thought,  such  bursts  of  eloqaenoe,  such  stxains  of 

*  '*  DftTid  sang  hymns  of  bolder  flight  than  eren  Pindar,  and  goT- 
emed  a  kingdom  to  boot.'' — Herder, 

'*  The  Sacred  Books  stand  so  happily  combined  together,  that  evta 
out  of  the  most  diyerse  elements,  the  feeling  of  a  whole  stiil  rises  be> 
fore  us.  They  are  complete  enough  to  satisfy ;  fragmentary  enoi^h 
to  excite;  barbarous  enough  to  rouse;  tender  enough  to  appease; 
and  for  hoir  many  other  contradicting  merits  might  not  these  Books, 
might  not  this  one  Book  be  praised.** — Ooethe, 

*'  I  call  the  Book  of  Job,  apart  from  all  theories  about  it,  one  of  the 
grandest  things  erer  written  with  pen.  One  feels,  indeed,  as  if  it  were 
not  Hebrew ;  such  a  noble  universality,  different  from  noble  patriotism 
or  sectarianism,  reigns  in  it  A  noble  Book ;  all  men's  Book  !  It  is 
our  first,  oldest  statement  of  the  never-ending  Problem — ^man's  destiny, 
and  God*s  ways  with  him  here  in  this  earth.  And  all  in  such  free, 
dowing  outlines  ;  grand  in  its  sincerity,  in  its  simplicity ;  in  its  epic 
melody,  and  repose  of  reconcilement.  There  b  the  seeing  eye,  the 
mildly  understanding  heart  So  truf^  every  way ;  true  eyeaght  and 
Tision  for  all  things ;  material  things  no  less  than  spiritoal :  the  Horse 
— *  hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with  thunder  T — ^he  *  iau^ka  at  the  shak- 
ing of  the  spear  1'  Such  living  likenesses  were  never  since  drawn. 
Sublime  sorrow,  sublime  reconciliation  ;  oldest  choral  melody  as  of  the 
heart  of  mankind — so  sofl,  and  great ;  as  the  summer  midnight,  as  the 
world  with  its  seas  and  stars  I  There  is  nothing  written,  I  think,  in 
the  Bible  or  out  of  it,  of  equal  literary  merit*' — Carlyle, 

**  These  writings  form  a  fiery  and  god-like  fountain  of  inspiration,* 
of  which  the  greatest  of  modem  poets  have  never  been  weary  of 
drinking ;  which  has  suggested  to  them  their  noblest  images,  and  anl- 
Mtod  ttNi  te  tMr  nbUmest  flights.'*— ^SeM^dL 
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poetao  xmptaie ;  its  iomplicitj  ocmcealiiig  its  depths,  and 
its  deptbs  making  ita  aunplioity  awful ;  every  where, 
the  beantifhl  riaing  to  the  aublime,  and  the  sublime 
melting  away  into  the  beautiful ;  such  sweetness,  grace, 
and  power— r  why,  the  Bible  among  other  books  I 
What  aie  Btreet-lamps  amidst  the  effulgence  of  the 
son  I  Why,  then;  shodd  not  the  Bible,  out  of  regard 
to  the  daims  of  taste,  be  made  a  leading  text-book  in 
education  ? 

A  duusBcteristic  feature  of  the  Oneida  Institute  con- 
sists in  the  union  of  manual  with  mental  labor.  The 
wants  of  the  student  are  various.  He  is  hemmed  in 
hke  other  men  with  necessity.  He  must  incur  ex- 
pensa  He  must  have  food,  clothing,  books.  He  must 
pay  for  the  tuition  he  receives.  Incidental  demands 
upon  his  purse  arise  continually.  How  are  all  these 
things  to  be  provided  for  ?  From  the  estate  of  his 
&ther  ?  From  some  charitable  fund  7  Often,  but  not 
always.  Has  not  the  man  a  pair  of  hands  ?  Does  not 
every  day  furnish  him  with  hours  which  he  cannot 
devote  to  study  ?  And  fair  occasions  for  manual  exer- 
tion ?  Will  he  be  less  a  man  for  exerting  liimself 
promptly,  cheerfully,  resolutely,  to  make  provision  for 
the  necessities  which  press  so  heavily  upon  him  ?  How 
otherwise  can  he  preserve  his  health  ?  And  the  vigor 
and  elasticity  of  his  powers  ?  And  sympathy  with  the 
majority  of  mankind — manual  laborers,  of  course  7 
And  a  good  conscience  7  And  a  great  heart  7  And 
a  strong  character  7  He  whom  pride,  indolence  or 
weakness  withholds  from  the  sphere  of  manual  labor, 
in  despite  of  the  finequent  occasions  which  arise,  can  at 
best  be  only  the  fragment  or  shadow  of  a  man.  Could 
the  friend  of  education  neglect  such  a  matter,  without 
forteiting  the  confidence  of  true  heartp? 
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In  admitting  Btadents  to  the  Omida  Instxtatei  as 
little  regard  was  had  to  their  oomplezion  as  to  their 
size  :  to  the  color  of  their  sldn  as  to  the  color  of  their 
hair.  Some  other  dungs  we  felt  bound  to  look  to  and 
insist  upon.  Upon  this,  not  at  alL  "  Bespect  of  per- 
sons" is  as  inconsistent  with  sound  fldholaiBhip  as  with 
sincere  piety.  Both  with  the  one  and  the  other^  it  is 
flagrantlj  at  variance.  Of  education,  under  all  its 
forms,  it  is  the  natural  object  to  develop,  inviginate, 
mature  the  man  witiiin  us — to  form  us  to  a  manly  oha*. 
racier.  Just  so  &r  as  he  is  educated,  the  student  wiU 
be  a  man  among  men.  If  we  had  admitted  students 
according  to  a  standard  which  looks  not  to  the  charac- 
teristic and  essential  elements  of  humanity,  but  to  the 
accidents  of  its  existence — ^to  the  size  of  the  body — ^the 
color  of  the  hair — ^the  complexion  of  the  skin — what 
could  we  effect  in  the  work  of  education  ?  We  might 
have  constructed  certain  learned  machines,  if  not  of 
cast-iron  or  well-tanned  leather,  why  then  of  flesh  and 
bones ;  *'  made  to  ord^,''  and  adapted  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  intended.  But  could  living  men, 
generous,  wise,  strong — ^intent  on  promoting  every  way 
the  welfare  of  mankind,  grow  up  among  our  hands  ? 
Only  such  can  be  of  real  service  to  the  world. 

Besides,  we  could  not  deny  that  we  sustained  rela- 
tions to  American  slavery,  as  significant  as  they  were 
painful.  It  was  the  sin  and  the  shame  of  the  republic 
to  which  we  belonged.  Wc  were  sharers  in  the  guilt 
it  involves.  In  common  with  our  countrymen,  we 
were  called  to  repentance.  Such  a  system  of  iniquity, 
so  glaring  and  atrocious,  must,  we  saw  plainly  enough, 
"  prove  our  ruin,"  if  persisted  in.  The  contemptwith 
which,  in  every  way,  colored  people  are  regarded 
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among  onzBelveB,  any  one  at  all  gifted  with  eye-siglit, 
ooold  not  fidl  to  aee  was  the  strongest  prop  of  Ameri- 
can fllaveiy.  This  contempt  was  not  without  results. 
A  rotten  carcase-— does  it  not  naturally  breed  worms  ? 
The  colozed  people,  say  in  the  State  of  New-York,  are 
insoHed,  degrsded,  oppressed,  wantonly  and  cruelly. 
Will  not  Ae  natural  results  follow  ?  What  could  we 
eiqpect  bat  a  large  amount  of  ignorance,  and  vice,  and 
wretehednesB?  The  firuit  of  the  tares,  which,  like 
cmemiaii  of  mankind,  we  had  all  along  been  so  busy 
avowing  I  And  now,  to  stand  aloof  firom  our  own 
mother's  children,  on  account  of  the  wounds  we  had 
inflicted  on  them  I  We  know  not  where  to  look  for 
meanness  and  cruelty  under  a  more  repulsive  form. 

What  less  could  we  do  than  open  our  doors  to  a 
people  whom  we  had  helped  to  reduce  to  ignorance  and 
d^pidation  ?  Whatever  we  could  do  to  elevate  their 
character  went,  we  knew,  to  break  the  chains  of 
slavery.  Pine  friends  of  freedom  they  must  be,  who, 
in  their  own  proper  sphere  of  activity,  greet  it  with 
drawn  daggers  I  And  this  is  the  attitude  of  every 
school,  higher  or  lower,  in  our  country,  which,  in  any 
way,  discourages  the  admission  of  the  colored  student, 
on  account  of  his  complexion. 

What  is  science?  In  what  may  it  consist?  In 
what,  but  in  the  constructive  laws  of  human  nature, 
upon  which,  as  a  heavenly  model,  it  was  wrought  and 
&shioned  ?  And  what  can  be  the  aim  of  education 
but  to  develop  and  mature  human  nature  according  to 
these  laws,  so  fundamental,  so  immutable,  so  universal  ? 
What  sort  of  a  teacher  can  he  be — ^how  much  of  a 
philosopher,  who  can  not  recognize  the  elemental  fea- 
tniQs  of  human  nature,  beneath  an  un&shionable  com- 
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plexioni  I  iriU  not  say  that  sodi  aa  one  nugbt  i^ 
be  useM  in  aasortiBg  libbonB-Hsii^  not  anawer  the 
milliner  some  puTpose.  Bnt  in. the  work  of  ednoap 
tion — a  night-maxe  is  better  I 

Now  for  the  enoooxagementa  with  irliioh  we  entned 
on  our  enterpriae  at  the  Oneida  Institnfee.  So  &r  aa 
jhe  admission  of  a)fom{  «eiidlm<f  waa  oonoeniedr--it  ni^ 
ter  which  attracted  general  notioer-Hmght  we  not  fidxfy 
expect  to  be  auatained  and  cheered  by  the  proBBwed 
firiends  of  freedom,  increaaing  almoat  every  day,  and 
almost  every  where  ?  EfiGortB  to  aoouxe  fiir  oolorad 
atadents  sudh  adyantagea  as  we  oflfered  had  been  made 
in  different  places — at  New*Hayen  and  CSantexbory, 
Conn. ;  at  New-Canaan,  N.  H. — ^with  very  marked  re- 
sults. The  slaveholding  spirit^  circnlating  in  all  the 
veins  of  the  republic,  was  aronsed.  It  broke  forth 
under  forms  not  only  repulsive,  but  fiightful  alsa  It 
opened  the  way  to  the  colored  people  £ar  such  insults 
and  injuries  as  made  the  heart  of  humanity  bleed.  The 
sympathies  of  the  friends  of  freedom  were  excited. 
They  were  assailed  at  a  point  which  they  felt  to  be 
vital  to  the  enterprise  they  were  enlisted  in.  The  ele- 
vation of  the  colored  people  to  their  proper  position  in 
society ;  this  they  had  all  along  regarded  as  essential 
to  their  success.  It  was  every  way  a  most  attractive 
and  commanding  object  This  object  entered  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  Oneida  Institute.  Might  it  not,  then, 
reckon  on  the  lively  sympathies  and  active  coopera- 
tion of  the  friends  of  freedom  ?  They  had  professed, 
moreover,  in  various  ways,  a  strong  confidence  in  the 
Oneida  Institute.  They  gave  it  a  good  character,  and 
warm  commendations.  In  many  instances,  they  were 
distinguished  for  their  intelligence,  wealth  and  influ- 
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Was  it  nah  in  us  to  expect,  that  while  we  hon: 
estlj  and  earnestly  porsued  an  object  so  dear  to  their 
hearts,  they  would  help  us  to  go  forward  without  em- 
barrassment or  apprehension  ? 

As  to  the  point  of  manual  labor.  Some  ten  years 
ago,  Weld's  Beport  on  Manual  Labor  in  Literary  Li- 
stitations  was  published.  A  most  remarkable  paper ; 
aboonding  in  such  &cts,  arguments,  and  conclusions, 
as  the  world  ought  to  give  heed  to,  and  be  the  better 
for.  What  an  array  of  great  names  and  high  authori- 
ties I  Voices  breaking  forth  in  dear  accents  and  de- 
oisiTe  tones,  fiK>m  almost  all  the  high  places  of  the 
republic  I  From  the  chair  of  state,  from  the  bench, 
from  the  pulpit,  from  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  from 
the  halls  of  science,  from  the  retreats  of  literature,  from 
the  lone  thinker  and  observer,  as  well  as  from  the  pro- 
fisssor  of  the  healing  art,  came  pointed  declarations, 
came  loud  laments,  came  spirit-stirring  warnings — all 
to  the  intent,  if  they  had  any  meaning,  that  the  union 
of  manual  with  mental  labor  in  our  literary  institu- 
tioos  was  imperatively  demanded  by  all  the  best  inter- 
ests of  mankind.  One  college-president  was  heard  to 
declare  that  our  ^*  colleges  and  universities"  labored  in 
the  matter  under  hand  under  a  *' radical  defect,  so 
obvious  and  striking,  too,  as  to  admit  of  no  apology  or 
defence ;"  and  another  to  answer :  *'  I  cannot  but  con- 
sider a  literary  institution,  which  makes  no  provision 
for  the  exercise  of  its  students,  no  better  than  a  manu- 
fictory  of  invalids,  and  the  staughUr-house  of  cuUivaied 
iaknL^^  And  as  to  a  remedy ;  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished professors  of  science  in  our  country  gives  us  to 
understand  that  his  "  conscience  would  not  rest  easy" 
tin  he  had  borne  his  testimony  against  that  system. 
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which  preyailfl  in  thd  New-England  ooU^eB  gamepaHlj ; 
containing  this  emphatio  and  startling  dedaiation: 
'^Almost  any  system  THAT  OAK  BE  FBOF06ED  has  fewer 
difficuUics  and  objectionsy  "  Some  change,**  at  the  point 
in  question,  he  affirms,  "XUBT  he  ^edai!^  ''If  the 
present  system  does  not  nndergo  some  ohange,"  ex- 
claims one  of  the  most  eminent  sorgeons  in  oar  ooon- 
try,  '^  I  much  apprehend  we  shall  see  a  degenerate  and 
sinking  race,  such  as  came  to  exist  in  the  higher  dasses 
in  France  before  the  revolution,  and  such  as  now  de- 
forms a  large  part  of  the  noblest  fiunilies  in  Spain.' 
And  this  change,  it  was  generallj  agreed,  must  make 
provision  for  at  least  three  or  four  hours  of  daily 
manual  labor.  And  by  this,  it  was  affirmed,  progress 
in  study  would  be  accelerated,  while  in  every  other  re- 
spect a  healthful  influence,  in  many  respects  powerfhl, 
would  be  exerted.  Thus  the  tide  of  general  sentiment 
set  in  strongly  in  &vor  of  manual  labor  schools.  Might 
we  not,  without  rashness  or  extravagance,  hope  that  it 
would  sustain  us  in  our  operations  ? 

And  as  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  in- 
stead of  the  Latin  classics — complaints  long  and  loud 
we  had  heard  in  the  high  places  of  learning  in  our 
country,  that  classical  learning  in  the  college,  and 
sacred  literature  in  the  theological  seminary,  were  at- 
tended to  to  very  little  purpose.*    The  student  left 

*  **  For  more  than  twenty  yean  I  haTe  been  employed  in  teaching 
Now  Testament  Greek  to  youDg  men  who  belong  to  all  the  colleges  in 
Ncw-Eogland,  and  to  a  considcral)lc  number  out  of  it.  These  are 
brought  together  in  one  class;  they  pursue  the  same  studies;  they 
have  full  opportunity  to  deyelop  their  prcTious  acquisitions ;  and  it  is 
impossible  for  me,  as  an  instructor,  not  to  observe  what  those  are.** 
"  To  speak  plainly,  and  without  rcsenre,  I  must  say  that  there  are  some 
of  the  young  men  that  oome  here,  (AndoTer,)  who,  if  yWfyanddit/y 
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ixilegd  with  too  little  Greek,  to  enable  him  to  enter, 
ezegetically,  on  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  with 
ease  and  advantage ;  and  the  theological  seminary, 
with  too  little  Hebrew  to  enable  him  to  interpret  tho 
Old  Testament  wisely  and  well.  Might  we  not  hope 
that  we  should  be  encouraged  by  the  knowing  ones 
around  us  in  reducing  somewhat  the  number  of  studies 
reckoned  essential  to  a  liberal  education ;  and  in  giving 
more  earnest  heed  to  the  original  languages  of  the 
Saczed  Volume? 

The  amount  of  funds  under  the  control  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Oneida  Institute,  previously  to  1834, 
it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  In  a  paper  published  in 
that  year  by  them,  we  have  the  following  declaration : 
"  Only  about  twenty  thousand  dollars  have  been  com- 
mitted  to  the  disposal  of  the  Oneida  Institute.    Of  tlie 

ezamiiMd  in  the  Greek  Testament,  in  order  to  enter,  must  inevitablj  be 
r^ected.  All  this,  too,  when  they  come  with  a  diploma  in  their  hnud. 
There  are  not  a  few  who  come  here,  that  could  not  decline  a  verb,  or 
noun,  or  adjectire,  in  the  Greek  language,  with  any  tolerable  degree 
of  oertdntj  that  they  were  in  the  right  throughout  And  this  is  true, 
not  only  of  all  the  contracted  and  more  difficult  forms,  but  even  of 
1/  fiavaa  and  9  ^iXia^  which  belong  to  the  first  rudiments  of  the  first 
declension.  Every  year  I  am  obliged  to  put  my  pupils  on  the  first  clo- 
ments  of  Greek  Grammar,  before  I  can  advance  them  to  the  study  of 
the  New  TesUment.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  proceed  a  step  in  my 
proper  bmiiieflB  without  so  doing.  All  of  them,  indeed,  do  not  equally 
need  this  diacipline.  A  few  might  dispense  with  it.  But,  as  a  class* 
the  neeeftity  of  their  going  through  with  this  exercise,  is  past  all  ques- 
tion." Alter  dwelling  at  some  length  on  the  results  of  the  methods 
punned  in  this  department  of  study  in  our  colleges,  our  professor  says : 
"  I  know  of  DO  real  good  to  be  achieved  in  this  way.  For  myself,  I 
wooU  rather  receire  a  young  man  who  had  never  looked  at  tho  Greek 
alphabet,  as  a  promising  candidate  for  the  study  of  exegesis,  than  to 
deal  with  one  who  had  been  trained  np  in  the  way  above  described." — 
Prof,  Btwtrt,  Bib.  Rtp.  vol.  IL  pp.  209. 
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losses  natarallj  sastaiiied,  and  the  embainsmnents 
naturally  encountered  at  the  opening  of  public  schools, 
tliis  has  had  its  full  share.  Donations  have  often  had 
a  nominal  far  exceeding  their  real  value."  From  18S5 
to  1842,  the  Institute  has  received,  aooording  to  our 
treasurer,  some  eighteen  thoosand  five  hundred  dollars. 
Of  this,  more  than  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dcdlars 
were  expended  in  supporting  agencies,  and  paying  in- 
terest on  borrowed  money ;  so  that  less  than  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  a  year  have  been  left  for  our  school 
operations. 

When  we  entered  on  our  course  of  study,  we  had  a 
number  of  students  who  received  assistance  from  the 
Education  Societies.  That  assistance  was,  however, 
soon  after  withdrawn.  Their  connection  with  us,  and 
nv)t  ihoir  character  as  men  or  students,  was  the  occa- 
slo:i.  Kv  one  Society — the  Presbyterian  —  it  was 
alloired  their  rules  demanded  another  course  of  study 
tiiaii  we  puTsucil:  and  that  to  enter  a  Presbyterian 
pulpit,  the  Book  of  Discipline  demanded  of  the  candi- 
date a  Latin  exegesis.  We  studied  Ucbrcw,  instead  of 
Lutiii ;  how  could  a  student  of  ours  produce  such  an 
exo^^esis  ?  We  then  turned,  supported  by  the  Oneida 
Presbytery,  to  the  Society  of  whose  operations  Boston 
was  tlie  seat.  This  Society  had  gone  into  a  calculation 
to  show  that  there  wt»re  nearly  three  thousand  young 
rncn  in  the  country,  who  ought  to  be  prepared  for  the 
pulpit  by  a  shorter  course  of  study  than  the  colleges 
prescribed.     The  official  reply  was  a  great  curiosity  ;* 

♦  Tho  following  paragraph!,  appended  as  a  note  to  Pwfc  Greens 
ViUoUlfltory  Addnnu  in  1838,  may  scrre  to  iUustnte  a  number  of  ihinga 
ill  thia  connection. 

Ii>  till.  Uopiiri  of  thi.  Aineriean  Edocation  Society  for  the  year  1885, 
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well  deaemng  the  attention  of  some  Disraeli,  should 
such  an  one  ever  arise  in  any  such  department  of  light 
literature.  The  defect,  which  was  £sital  to  our  claims, 
and  which  prerented  the  least  crumb  from  the  table 

flie  ftOowliig  ■tetement  ^>p6tt« :  '*  Of  thMe,'*  (that  ii,  of  tvehra  th<m- 
nnd  ilx  hnadrad  yomig  men  in  onr  efanrohei,  who  ought  to  prapftro 
tboMelfM  for  tho  labors  of  the  polpit,)  '*  two  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  fortjare  between  the  ages  of  twentj4biir  and  twenty-eig^t  These, 
pnliablj,  oogfat  to  take  a  shorter  oonrse  of  edacation :  that  is,  attend 
to  the  study  of  the  languages,  and  other  important  branches,  two  or 
three  Tears,  at  some  academy,  and  then  pursue  the  study  of  dirinity 
tegnlarfy  at  some  theological  sendnary.**  The  students  who  had  put 
themselTes  nnder  our  care  were,  to  a  great  extent,  ftdl-grown  men  ;** 
such  men  as,  by  a  fair  construction,  might  well  be  placed  under  the  d^ 
seription  in  the  above  quotation. 

Some  two  years  ago,  a  Committee  of  the  Oneida  Presbytery  wrote  to 
the  Directors  of  the  American  Education  Sociv'ty  at  Boston,  in  behalf 
of  SQoh  poor  and  pious  students  at  the  Institute  as  might  need  pecuni^ 
ary  assistance  in  their  studies ;  making  the  Reix>rt,  already  quoted 
from,  the  basis  of  their  appeaL  The  manner  in  which  their  applio*- 
tkm  was  disposed  of^  Dr.  Oogtwell^  hi  an  ofllcial  letter,  thus  remark- 
ably describes: 

**  The  Bule  of  the  Society  on  this  subject  is :  '  No  person  shall  be 
patronised,  who  does  not  furnish  satisfactory  eTidence  of  promising 
tslents  and  decided  piety,  and  who  is  not  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a 
thorough  rfassical  and  theological  education ;  that  is,  either  preparing 
to  enter  college,  or  a  member  of  some  regularly  constituted  college 
where  a  thorough  classical  course  is  pursued,  or  engaged  in  theological 
studies,  with  the  design  of  taking  a  regular  three  years  course.' 

**  The  Oneida  Institute,  according  to  their  schedule  of  studies,  sent 
us  by  the  Committee  of  the  Presbytery,  does  not  pursue  a  regular 
dasiical  and  theological  course  of  education,  so  as  to  come  within  the 
letter  or  spirit  of  the  Bule  of  this  Society.  It  is,  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  the  terms,  neither  an  academy,  nor  a  college,  nor  a  theo- 
lo^cal  seminary.  Neither  can  it  be  regarded  as  included  in  the  phrase 
'private  instruction.'  Granting  assistance,  therefore,  to  young  men  at 
that  institution,  would  be  a  oontraTcntion  of  the  Bules  of  the  American 
KdnostioQ  Society,  as  they  now  exist,  and  as  they  have  erer  existed. 
This  assertion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  Directors  of  the  Pree- 
8* 
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eodesiastioal  firom  fiedlmg  within  the  mbh  of  any 
student  here,  lay  in  this,  that  we  were  not  a  theological 
seminary,  a  college,  an  academy,  a  private  hearth|  bat 
an  Institate  I    We  did  not,  thereCbxe,  fall  within  the 

bTterianiCdueation  Society,  within  whoM  bonndi  tfaii  histihition  k 
looftted,  after  a  full  eiamiintion  of  the  one,  oune  doddodly  to  the 
■■me  conclusion. 

■*  In  Tiew  of  theee  coiiMdenitloiii,  ^oar  OomBlttae  art  inewlBioiMlj 
of  the  opinion,  that  It  is  not  eonsisteiit  to  eonqil/  wUk  tho  reqoait  of 
the  Oneida  Prasbytety." 

Here,  then,  we  hare  : 

1.  A  stupidly  snTe  reference  to  their  Roka,  witft  whkh  oar  nqoMt 
was  not  more  at  Tarianoe  than  theb  own  Bsporl  Tho  poor  child  hid 
tied  herself  up  to  the  bedstead;  how  oonld  she  do  her  task  t 

2.  With  a  formality  and  force  worthy  of  long  ears,  we  are  Inlbnned 
that  ours  is  not  a  theological  seminary,  nor  a  ooU^ge,  nor  an  academy, 
nor  a  private  hearth,  but  an  Imstituti  1  And  miuvou  our  students 
can  receive  no  &Tor  from  the  Education  Society  f  Whai  an  eigo  I 
Here  is  logic,  to  say  nothing  of  candor,  with  a  Tengeance.  Had  we 
been  known  under  the  name  of  an  Acad$my  I 

8.  Again.  We  are  referred  to  the  **conclu^n"  to  whldi  the 
**  Presbyterian  Education  Society  decidedly  came.**  And  how  was  that 
oonolusion  arriTcd  at  f  Itrst,  by  a  reference  to  iknr  own  Soles ;  and 
secondly,  by  bowing  to  the  authority  of  the  church  which  requires 
**  the  Presbytery  to  try  each  candidate  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  lAtin 
language,  and  the  Obiixtal  LAXGUAOn  in  which  the  Holy  Berlptures 
were  written."  And  so  we  were  offidally  warned,  that  one  (rf  our 
students  would  not  be  Presbyterlally  licensed  to  preach,  **  unlees  In  di- 
rect Tiolation  of  the  Form  of  Goremment.'*  Ps^  who  Is  undentood 
to  littTc  been  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Education  Society,  and  to 
hare  written  in  a  sort  of  semi-offldal  capacity,  had  the  effrontery  to  In- 
sinuate, that  a  student  could  not  "  make  his  way  at  any  theological 
seminary  in  the  land,  unless  he  read  Latin /omt^uir/y  otuf  with  bassT 
How  could  we  regard  all  this  as  better  than  pitiful  mockery  ?  The  au- 
thority of  the  church  t  A  Latin  exegesis  t  Tlie  original  knguages  of 
the  Bible !  Why,  how  many  of  the  Directors  of  the  Education  Society 
oonld  dispose  of  the  plainest  problems  In  Hebrew  Literature  f  A  preg- 
nant answer  to  this  Inquiry  the  public  hare  in  the  reoommendations  of 
Boy*s  Lexicon,  which  we  think  Edward  RMnaon  eonld  not  hear  of  In 
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sphere  wiiliin  vliich  their  "Bules"  conflnM  their 
bene&ctions. 

About  this  time,  we  received  assurances  from  the 
Young  Men's  Benevolent  Society  of  New- York,  of  one 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  for  the  benefit  of  such  students 
as  the  Education  Societies  had  refused  any  longer  to 
assist.  The  result — the  fruit  of  these  assurances, 
amounted  in  aU  to  a  mere  fraction  of  the  sum  ex- 
pected in  a  single  year  I 

Could  it  have  been  a  departure  firom  the  legitimate 
objects  of  the  Education  Societies,  to  have  rendered  us 
the  aasiBtanoe  we  stood  in  need  of  7  What  if,  in  our 
course  of  study,  we  had  departed  somewhat  firom  the 
path  which  the  colleges  pursued  ?  Must  we,  for  that, 
deserve  reproach,  of  course  ?  So  clear  was  it  to  all 
the  firiends  of  education,  that  in  the  colleges  the  best 
metliods  had,  in  all  respects,  been  adopted  I  Far 
enough  from  that    Some  of  the  wisest  men  among  us 

Europe  without  Mmihiiig  for  his  country.  And  is  the  Eduoation  Society 
at  HoftoN^  moreoTcr,  bound  by  the  authority  of  the  Presbyterian 
Chmrekf 

In  the  same  report,  to  wliich  reference  was  had  in  the  application  to 
the  American  Education  Sociey  in  behalf  of  poor,  pioun  students  at  the 
Oneida  Institute,  the  churches  at  large  were  charged  with  guilt  in 
neglecting  such  exertions  as  might  qualify  for  the  pulpit  just  such 
young  men  as  were  pvirsuing  their  studies  with  us  I  **  Of  the  twelve 
thousand  six  hundred,  not  four  thousand — not  one  third — are  prepar- 
hig  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  This  ought  not  so  to  be.  Awful 
responnbUity  and  guilt  rest  iomewhert.^^  Tes,  doubtless.  And  upon 
none  more  manifestly  and  feaifuUy  than  upon  those  who  oould  trijl$ 
with  tlie  claims  for  encouragement  and  assistance  which,  ainidat  their 
fltmggles  in  their  way  to  the  pulpit,  our  students  urged  upon  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  American  Education  Society.  Let  all  who  are  concerned 
look  to  it.  Orimaee,  cant,  and  rhetorical  flourishes  may,  some  time  or 
oChar,  be  Tahiad  aoeording  to  their  worth. 
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were  warmly  in  fiivx>r  of  important  ohanges.    The 

claRsics,  and  especially  the  Latin  classics,  had,  they 
thought,  usurped  a  place  to  which  they  were  not  en 
titled.  It  was,  in  their  view,  by  no  means  essential  to 
a  liberal  education  that  they  should  be  studied  at  all. 
The  Bible,  they  complained,  had  been  treated  with  a 
neglect,  for  which  no  fair  occasion  had  been  offered — 
no  good  reason  could  be  given ;  a  neglect,  alike  disp 
honorable  to  God,  and  hurtfiil  to  mankind.  Our 
methods  they  regarded  with  favor  and  hope.  They 
offered  us  congratulations  and  enooaragement  Not  as 
though  we  had  reached  the  end  of  inqniiy,  and  need 
think  no  more  of  improvements.  This  was  not  their 
mind.  Neither  they  nor  we  thought  so.  But  this 
course  could  hardly  feil  to  yield  the  proper  results  of 
liberal  studies ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  open 
the  way  for  such  inquiries,  discussions,  and  experi- 
ments, as  must  be  promotive  of  the  cause  of  education. 
To  this  conclusion,  no  liberal  mind  could  refuse  to  sub- 
scribe. And  of  all  men,  the  Managers  of  the  Educa- 
tion Societies  should  be  the  last  to  expose  themselves 
to  the  charge  of  illiberality .  Were  they,  tlicn,  in  with- 
drawing assistance  from  us,  and  thus  exposing  us  to 
suspicion  and  reproach,  influenced  by  some  motive 
which  they  chose  to  leave  unexplained  ? 

Were  the  men  among  us,  who,  in  the  sphere  of  edu- 
cation, gave  tone  and  character  to  the  general  senti- 
ment, distrustful  of  the  ability  or  fidelity  of  the  In- 
stmctors  of  the  Oneida  Institute  ?  Wo  cannot  pretend 
to  be  femiliar  with  their  thoughts ;  but  no  such  thing 
could  be  inferred  from  any  expression  of  themselves 
which  we  had  ever  witnessed.  Our  course  of  study 
we  knew  they  did  not  approve  of ;  but  we  could  not 
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inftr  that  they  thought  us  wanting  in  integrity  or 
leandng  for  adopting  that  AH  of  our  instructoiB  had 
been  educated  in,  and  were  more  or  less  fiimiliar  with, 
the  ooUege  course.  We  had  never  heard  it  intimatea 
that  their  standing  there  did  not  entitle  them  to  confi- 
dence, both  as  men  and  as  scholars.  To  the  man 
whom  we  placed  at  the  head  of  the  school,  a  high  cha- 
racter was  given  bj  some  who  are  generally  reckoned 
among  our  strongest  men  and  brightest  scholars.  His 
qualifications,  they  said,  were  well  adapted  to  the  place 
which  we  were  responsible  for  filling.  And,  with  our 
eye  upon  the  places  to  which,  in  the  sphere  of  letters^ 
he  had,  under  like  influences,  been  «ivited,  we  could 
hardly  suppose  that  these  recommendations  were  empty 
words.  For  their  particular  departments,  our  other  in- 
structors, moreover,  were  thought  to  be  well  fitted. 
They  not  only  had  had  the  benefits  of  a  public  educa- 
tion, but  had  also  been  accustomed  to  give  instruction. 
One,  a  number  of  years  connected  with  us,  was  edu- 
cated in  Scotland ;  and  a  better  linguist,  and  a  more 
thorough  teacher,  we  knew  not  where  to  look  for.  We 
have  never  heard  it  hinted  that  the  experiment  for 
which  the  Oneida  Institute  was  responsible,  was  con- 
fided to  unskilful  or  unfaithful  hands. 

In  1840,  an  agent  of  the  Oneida  Institute,  a  Christ- 
ian minister,  remarkable  for  his  integrity  and  wisdom, 
visited  a  part  of  New*£ngland,  where  intelligence  and 
piety  are  commonly  thought  especially  to  flourish.  The 
claima  of  the  Institute  he  presented  more  or  less  fire- 
quently,  both  publicly  and  privately.  In  one  of  the 
80<»Ued  bright  spots  of  a  so-called  sunny  region,  he 
visited  a  divine  who  occupies  one  of  the  loftiest  pulpits 
in  New-England.    As  a  religious  teacher,  he  has  every 
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where  a  great  name  amongp  hia  oovnftijnMiL  He  pio- 
fteaes,  moreoyer,  to  be  a  fiirad  of  fieedoiii,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  being  an  abolitionist  —  a  me  thing  among 
American  divines,  who  have  attained,  as  he  has,  to  the 
title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  I  He  asnued  oar  agent — 
so  the  matter  stands  xeooided  in  a  letter — that  he  held 
the  President  of  the  Oneida  Institute  "in  the  higheat 
estimation;"  bat  as  to  the  manoal-laboir  system,  he 
said,  that  <<  he  supposed  thai  it  had  (Utogeilwr  faBm 
AmugK  He  was  not  in  &yor  of  experiments  in  edu- 
cation. Nothing  conld  be  obtained  among  the  mem- 
bers of  his  congregation,  inasmodh  as  they  s^garded 
the  foreign  missMiaiy  enterprise  ss  pazamonnt  to  all 
others  I"  ''I  spent  Monday,"  adds  oar  sgent^  '*in 
calling  upon  individuals,  and  found  them  all  unpr^ 
pared  to  give  m  aesietance.^^  The  principal  of  an  insti- 
tution established  in  the  same  city  for  educational 
purposes,  for  the  benefit  of  a  class  of  suffisreni  which 
has  strong  claims  on  general  sympathy,  assured  our 
agent  that  he  "  thought  much  of  the  manual-labor  sys- 
tern ;  but  that  it  could  not  succeed,  because  some  insti- 
tutions had  been  unsuccessful.  He  declared  that  (Aey 
would  not  dispense  with  it  in  the ^  THOUGH  IT  WERfi 

A  DEAD  PECUNIARY  LOSS." 

These  extracts,  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  high 
authority,  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  fiiir  expression  of 
what  is  called  the  general  sentiment  in  1840. 

1.  ''Not  in  favor  of  experiments  in  education  I" 
The  millennium  already  here  I  The  best  methods 
already  in  use  for  the  education  of  the  human  spirit  I 
Gk>od  news — ^if  once  credible  I  But  are  the  methods 
now  employed  adapted  to  the  ends  proposed  ?  Pro- 
vision already  made  for  a  sane  mind  in  a  sound  bod}''  7 
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So  that  health,  and  learning,  and  piety — an  open  eye, 
a  strong  hand,  a  warm  heart — all  these  choice  gifts, 
naturally  allied,  and  friendly  to  each  other,  find  a 
home  in  our  literary  institutions  generally  I  Quite 
other  things,  looking  off  in  the  opposite  direction, 
were  recently  affirmed  and  put  on  record  by  a  great 
array  of  names,  occupying  a  commanding  place  in  the 
catalogues  of  I  know  not  how  many  of  our  literary 
institutions.  According  to  their  testimony,  "almost 
any  system,"  which  experiment  could  propose,  would 
be  better  "  than  that  which  prevails  in  our  New-Eng^ 
land  colleges  generally." 

2.  But  he  "  thought  the  manual  labor  system  had 
altogether  fidlen  through."  Through  what  ?  Through 
the  fingers  of  those  who  could  not  hold  on  to  their 
gingerbread,  and,  at  the  same  time,  keep  a  good  con- 
science; and  who  thought  that,  according  to  the 
greatest-happiness  philosophy,  the  gingerbread  was  to 
be  preferred.  That  gingerbread  was  sweet,  they  never 
allowed  themselves  to  doubt ;  but  if  it  should  turn  out 
that  God  was  a  mere  formula — to  be  depended  on  only 
for  logical  and  rhetorical  purposes,  "what  profit"* 
could  they  derive  from  a  good  conscience  ?  Through 
such  fingers,  and  such  fingers  only,  has  the  manual* 
labor  system  finUen ;  fingers,  that  would  let  go  a  pillar 
of  the  universef  to  snatch  at  a  stick  of  candy  I 

We  cannot  forbear  here  to  quote  a  paragraph  from 
a  paper  published  by  the  then  trustees  of  the  Oneida 
Institute  a  few  years  ago.  "  On  what  ground  it  can  be 
alleged  that  in  any  part  of  our  country  a  fiiir  experi- 
ment of  the  practicability  and  excellence  of  manual 
labor  schools  has  been  made,  we  are  sure  we  do  not 

•Jobtl:16.  tHeUi«wi2:l. 
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know.  We  haye  not  been  acgnftititfld  ifith  any  such 
experiment  If  all  auoh  sbhoola  which  we  haye  heard 
o^  were,  tinder  the  weight  of  multiplied  embanaa»- 
ments,  to  be  giyen  up  to-daj,  our  oonfldenoe  in  the 
utilily  of  the  design  which  gaye  them  birth  would  not 
be  a  whit  diminished.  What  if  Bobert  Fulton  had 
seen  a  steamboat  launched  in  a  mud-puddle ;  would 
he,  on  that  account^  have  despaired  of  snooesB  in  his 
noble  enterprise  ?  Any  one  may  easily  peroeiTe  that 
the  Oneida  Institute  needs  a  larger  amount  of  ftandsto 
meet  the  design  of  its  establishment,  than  the  ooDcge^ 
for  instance,  in  the  same  vicinity.  The  expense  of  in* 
struction,  buildings,  books,  and  various  ajqparatos, 
must  of  course  be  the  same  in  the  one  place  as  in  the 
other.  But  at  the  Oneida  Institute,  ground,  buildings, 
and  apparatus,  requisite  to  fiimish  labor  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  students,  should  be  secured.  Can  this 
be  done  without  expense  7  Or  do  some  men  dream 
that  the  scholar  can,  at  the  same  time,  work  for  the 
trustees  gratuitoiuly,  and  for  wages  t  Now,  let  any 
man  of  sense  and  candor  compare  the  amount  of  money 
which  the  public  have  expended  on  these  two  institu- 
tions respectively,  and  then  come  to  the  inquiry,  Have 
the  trustees  and  instructors  of  the  Oneida  Institute  had 
the  means  of  trying  the  practicability  and  worth  of  the 
design  to  which  they  are  devoted  7  Will  such  a  man 
rise  from  the  inquiry  with  the  declaration.  If  the 
Oneida  Institute  is  embarrassed  for  want  of  pecuniary 
assistance,  then  manual  labor  schools  do  not  deserve 
the  confidence  and  patronage  of  the  Christian  public  I 
Such  a  declaration  would  indicate  more  of  any  thing 
than  sense  and  candor."* 

*  Set  alio  Leekom  of  the  Amerioan  Inttitate  of  Infftrootton  (br 
1884,  pi  198. 
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Proof  will  be  farniBhed  in  this  paper  that  the  sys- 
tem, 88  applied  at  the  Oneida  Institute,  has  been  no 
ikilnie,  bo  &r  as  its  intrinsic  merits  are  concerned. 

8.  At  an  institution  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  our 
graye  divine,  by  whom  the  learned  and  the  religious 
in  our  country  would  feel  themselves  honored,  espe- 
pecially  in  the  matter  under  hand,  to  be  represented, 
the  manual  labor  system  was  maintained  with  the  best 
results.  The  principal  "thought  much  of  it;  would 
not  dispense  with  it,  even  if  it  were  a  dead  pecuniary 
Iossl"  Think  of  that  The  matter,  with  its  strength 
and  beauty,  under  the  eye  of  our  doctor — every  day 
there  to  attract,  quicken,  re&esh  him ;  and  he  thought 
it  "had  altogether  fijilen  through." 

4.  And  even  our  principal,  who  found  such  a  bless- 
ing in  it,  thought  the  manual  labor  system  could  not 
succeed  I  Succeed  I  When  does  a  thing  succeed,  then? 
Not  when  it  answers  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
employed  I  Not  in  the  present  ease ;  when  health  and 
morals — ^when  character  and  wel&re — when  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  "chief  end  of  man"  are  promoted  I 
Not  at  all  1  We  cannot  do  without  it  It  is  every 
way  a  blessing  to  us  I  Still  it  cannot  succeed  I  With 
such  notions,  what  a  philosophy  must  prevail  I  A 
thing  worth  looking  into !  Among  the  various  Ilells 
which  different  portions  of  the  human  fiimily  have  a 
dread  of,  the  Hell  of  the  English  is  said  to  consist  in 
"not  succeeding."*  And  it  is  said  they  reckon  them- 
selves unsuccessful  when  they  fail  to  get  possession  of 
the  right  quantity  of  "pudding  and  praise."  The  Eng- 
lish mind,  it  seems,  is  cultivated  with  great  success  in 
this  oountry.    The  manual  labor  system  has  been  tried. 

*  Post  and  Present,  146. 
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Bat  the  requisite  amount  of  "pudding  and  pzaue"  is 
not  forthcomiqg.    It  cannot  suoeeedi  of  ooune. 

5.  But  our  hold  on  the  general  oonfidenoe^  and  our 
prospect  of  assistance,  depend,  aoooxding  to  the  testi- 
mony of  our  divine,  recorded  in  our  agent's  letter, 
altogether  on  something  else  than  our.  intrinsic  merits. 
No  matter  how  well  we  do.  We  may  every  way,  and 
on  all  occasions,  acquit  ourselves  as  wise  and  strong 
men ;  and  wisdom  and  strength  may  be  the  result  of  ■ 
our  influence  upon  ouv  studenta  Tbsk  vary  conmec* 
turn  with  U8  must  involve  them  in  embamssments 
which  will  ding  to  them  like  their  shadows  I  So 
stoutly  set  against  us  is  the  Christian  public,  where 
our  divine  makes  such  a  figure,  that  however  heroic 
our  aims,  however  noble  our  endeavors,  however  high 
our  attainments,  however  strong  our  character,  it  inex- 
orably refuses  to  relax  its  grim  features — ^to  shed  upon 
us  the  faintest  smile  1  So  much  for  grubbing  onions  I 
So  much  for  teaching  negroes  I  So  much  for  studying 
Hebrew  psalms  instead  of  Latin  odes  I  These  are  the 
very  words  which  our  agent  records  fix>m  the  lips  of 
our  divine:  "J.  student  from  Oneida^  no  maUer  uhai 
his  attainments^  or  character^  or  influence^  wiU  ALWAYS 
lalior  under  an  embarrassment,  which  he  CANNOT  shake 
offj^  And  did  our  divine  come  to  the  assistance  of 
Virtue  traduced  and  of  Worth  persecuted,  in  the  circle 
of  his  influence  ?  Not  he.  "Nothing,"  he  thought, 
"  could  be  obtained  among  the  members  of  his  congre- 
gation, inasmuch  as  they  regarded  the  foreign  mission- 
ary enterprise  as  paramount  to  all  others  1"  "I  spent 
Monday/'  adds  our  agent,  "  in  calling  on  individuals, 
and  found  them  all  unprepared  to  give  us  assistance." 

How   the   manual   labor  system   sometimes  falls 
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thiongh,  the  following  statement,  firom  a  wise  and 
strong  man,  clearly  shows.  At  no  great  distance  &om 
the  residenoe  of  our  divine,  a  number  of  thousand  dol- 
lars had  been  subscribed  as  a  basis  for  a  manual  labor 
school.  The  friends  of  education  in  the  vicinity  were 
arglow  with  zeal  in  its  behalf  In  selecting  a  site,  the 
advice  of  our  informant  was  solicited.  That  he  might 
speak  to  the  purpose,  he  rode  in  company  with  a 
patron  of  it  hither  and  thither,  examining  this  position 
and  thftt  The  design  seemed  to  be  hastening  to  ma^ 
turity,  when  a  sudden  blight  struck  it.  It  fell  blasted 
from  the  fingers  of  its  patrons — fell,  in  the  language 
of  our  divine,  "  altogether  through."  What  was  the 
matter  ?  A  professor  in  a  college  not  fifty  miles  dis- 
tant^  in  addressing  its  patrons,  held  such  language  as 
the  following:  "K  the  principle  of  manual  labor  is 
applied  to  the  academy,  the  inquiry  will  generally 
arise,  Why  not  introduce  the  same  thing  into  the  col- 
1^  and  the  professional  schools  ?    Now  this,  you 

know,  cannot  be  done  at college.   We  must  thus 

be  exposed  to  a  disturbing  force,  for  which  we  cannot 
well  pro\ide."  How  could  his  college  make  provision 
against  so  powerfully  a  disturbing  force  as  must  be  the 
result  of  a  conflict  between  its  patrons  on  the  one  hand, 
and  its  self-indulgent,  work-hating  students  on  the 
other  7  And  so  this  man,  and  that,  and  the  other,  put 
their  heads  together ;  and  "  the  manual  labor  system 
fell  through,"  of  course  I 

To  explain  at  some  points  our  own  particular  em- 
barrassments, we  here  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  a 
paper  which,  in  1841,  we  sent  to  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  New- York  :  "  We  have  hinted  at  the 
bearing  which  the  commercial  embarrassments  of  our 
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oountry  had  upoa  the  InstLtata  Oat  of  these,  our 
trials  have  grown  portij,  but  not  wholly.  Two  things^ 
in  addition,  we  deem  noteworthy. 

"  1.  The  manual  labor  featuze,  by  whi<^  oar  Insti- 
tute  is  strongly  marked,  those  who  ooeapy  the  high 
places  of  learning  in  onr  country,  regard  with  BUgpi- 
cion  and  contempt  A  few  yearn  ago^  they  generally 
professed  to  be  warmly  in  fiivor  of  it  It  was,  they 
affirmed,  entitled  to  oompkoenoy  and  patronage.  They 
made,  on  its  behalf  strong  dedarationfl,  eloquent 
harangues,  pointed  appeals.  To  make  their  argu- 
ments more  weighty,  and  their  conclusions  more  im- 
pressive,  they  often  summoned  us  to  the  sick-room 
where  the  student  languished,  or  to  the  grave-ground 
where  his  remains  had  been  entombed.  Wasting  dis- 
ease here,  and  early  death  there,  they  ascribed  to  the 
want  of  the  manual  labor  arrangement  in  our  public 
schools.  Gt)d  by  prayer,  and  man  by  argument  they 
tried  to  persuade  to  lend  their  assistance  in  supplying 
a  defect  so  marked  and  murderous.  A  document,  of 
great  worth  in  itself  and  furnishing,  under  very  affect- 
ing forms,  illustration  and  proof  of  what  we. now  ad- 
vance, we  herewith  transmit  to  the  Begents,  in  the 
'  Report  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Manual  Labor  in 
Literary  Institutions.' 

^'  But  it  was  soon  found  that  the  benefits  of  manual 
labor  no  student  could  secure,  without  its  self-iieniab. 
The  indolent,  the  self-indulgent,  the  slaves  of  fashion 
and  folly,  shrunk  back,  indignant  and  disgusted  at  the 
demands  which  a  reformation  of  so  solid  a  character, 
and  of  so  homely  an  aspect,  seemed  likely  to  impose 
upon  them.  The  distinctions  in  which  artificial  life 
consists  were  in  danger.    How  could  '  respect  of  per- 
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b'  be  maintained^  wliere  the  poor  could  with  labor, 
and  the  rich  ooold  not  without  it,  secure  the  adyantagea 
cf  a  liberal  education  7 

"  Into  our  colleges  and  professional  seminaries,  no 
deciaiye  and  well-directed  effort  was  made  to  introduce 
an  innovation,  so  ungrateful  to  many  of  their  patrons 
and  students ;  uiging  such  startling  and  spirit-stirring 
demands  on  those  who  claimed  it  as  their  especial  pri- 
vilege 'to be  ministered  unto;'  and  inyolving  results 
of  Budh  harsh  bearing  on  the  cherished  arrangements 
of  artificial  life.  Andso,  and  fob  kohighsb  reason, 
the  declaration  was  made  and  repeated  again  and  often, 
bj  those  whose  authority  the  world  venerates,  and 
whose  opinions  it  quotes,  (hat  the  manual  labor  arrange- 
mmt  %n  our  public  sdhoob^  however  deairabkj  was  imprao- 
tioable.  And  to  this  declaration,  groundless  and  hurt- 
ful, the  general  sentiment  has  at  length  adjusted  itsel£ 
Empty  voices,  scattered  on  surrounding  darkness,  have 
at  length  been  answered  with  echoes  as  empty  I  The 
bearing  of  all  this  on  such  as  are  about  to  enter  on  a 
oourae  of  liberal  study,  is  obvious  enough.  Inexperi- 
enced as  they  are;  alive  to  whatever  may  aiSeet  their 
reputation ;  especially  open  to  all  those  influences 
which  the  show  of  things  exerts,  they  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  con- 
trol the  general  sentiment  The  manual  labor  school 
is,  they  think,  unpopular.  They  have  heard  it  lightly 
spoken  of  in  the  high  places  of  society.  A  shade  it 
may  throw  over  their  prospects  of  usefulness  and  re- 
spectability. And  such  sacred  things  they  must,  by 
dl  means,  protect  I  The  result  need  not  be  described. 
Those  to  whom  Heaven  has  lent  the  means  and  given 
the  diqKXDtion  to  support,  in  a  pecuniary  way,  the 
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cause  of  letters,  will  be  apt  to  ocmfliie  tludr  patrooage 
to  the  institutionB  where  their  aona  received  their  edu- 
cation. And  veiy  few  of  these  repair  to  the  Oneida 
Institute.  Our  students^  generally,  are  indigent  Some 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  institation  are  Teiy 
poor,  to  whom  the  results  of  manual  labor  are  every 
way  significant  Their  presence  we  weloome.  Over 
their  success  we  rgoice.  They  enter  oordially  into  cmr 
design.  They  Tnagnanimoualy  exert  themaslvea  fat 
our  benefit  But 'silver  and  gold  they  have  nona'  If 
we  need  pecuniaxy  aid,  we  must  look  in  some  oliher 
direction  for  assistance.  And  in  any  othor  direction, 
how  few  are  the  names  who,  in  opposition  to  public 
opinion,  have,  along  with  the  means,  souls  large  enough 
to  lay  out  their  resources  for  the  education  of  the  poor  I 
''  2.  The  advantages  of  the  Institute  we  offer  with 
like  cordiality,  and  on  the  same  conditions,  to  appli- 
cants from  all  quarters,  and  of  all  complexions.  All 
the  different  colors  by  which  the  human  fitmily  is  dis- 
tinguished, are  here  mingled.  Of  applicants  we  de- 
mand, in  order  to  justify  ourselves  in  giving  them  a 
place  here,  not  whether  they  are  of  A&ican,  Indian  or 
Anglo-Saxon  origin ;  not  whether  their  hair  is  straight 
or  frizzled ;  not  whether  they  are  in  good  odor  or  in 
ill  odor  amidst*  the  fopperies  and  fooleries  of  fiushion ; 
but  whether  they  are  men — living  souls — ^bearing  upon 
them  the  impress  of  our  common  Father,  distinguished 
by  such  mental  attributes  as  may  open  the  way  for 
happy  results,  as  the  fruit  of  cultivation.  The  red 
sons  of  the  Western  forest,  the  sable  sons  of  the  sunny 
South  have  here  found  a  home  together,  and  amidst 
their  various  tasks,  manual  and  mental,  have  lived  in 
peace  and  love  with  their  pale-&ced  and  Uue^yed 
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farothreD.  Nor  haa  the  one  fidlen  Bhort  of  the  other  in 
integrity,  enterprise  and  attainments.  We  could  main- 
tain no  other  position  without  violence  to  our  best  con- 
Tiotionfl.  Our  relations  every  way  to  our  country ;  our 
sympathiea  with  mankind  at  large ;  our  obligations  to 
high  heaven  require  us  to  eschew  as  a  heart-withering, 
aool-ldlliiigy  li&^blasting  sentiment  that  'respect  of  per- 
sons,' which  opens  the  lips  in  flattery  of  the  rich  and 
reproach  of  the  poor ;  which  makes  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  found,  and  not  the  character  they 
maintain,  the  ground  of  respect  or  contempt  In  the 
nudst  of  those  with  whom  the  cord  of  caste  is  a  cher* 
ished  ornament ;  who  rather  be  strangled  by  it  than  to 
see  it  sundered  and  cast  away,  what  could  we  expect  ? 
Just  what  we  have  been  called  to  encounter ;  misrepre- 
sentation, reproach,  contempt  Under  the  description 
of  ^Ae  negro-school,^  the  Oneida  Institute  has  been  held 
up  as  the  proper  prey  of  ravenous  beasts  and  obscene 
birds.  Such  a  variety  of  changes  rung  on  the  simple 
phrase,  the  negro-school  I  And  on  what  occasions ! 
And  with  what  results  I  Just  as  if  the  negro  were  not 
our  own  brother^  with  veins  filled  with  our  own  mother^ s 
blood  I  Just  as  if  the  insulted  and  oppressed  were  not 
especially  entitled  to  our  sympathy  and  aid  I  We  need 
not  describe  the  embarrassments  which  have  grown  out 
of  our  relations  to  humanity,  thus  maintained  and 
honored.  Why  should  we  blot  our  paper  with  a  re- 
cord of  the  taunts,  sneers  and  cavils,  for  which  the 
'  negro-school'  furnishes  an  occasion  ?  —  an  occasion 
eagerly  seized  upon  in  literary  and  ecclesiastical  as  well 
as  social  life,  by  men  of  *  leading  influence'  in  each,  to 
give  vent  to  the  spleen  and  spite,  which  they  regard  as 
the  natural  heritage  of  the  negro  and  all  his  friends. 
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Henoe  in  part  the  peoaniary  embarrassments  we  labor 
nnder." 

Another  embarrassm^t  whioh  we  have  been  called 
to  encounter,  should  by  no  means  be  forgotten.  What 
are  nsoallj  called  among  ns  benevolent  designs,  are,  to 
a  great  extent^  under  the  management  of  the  clergy. 
They  are  expected  to  instruct  their  people  on  this  sub- 
ject^ and  to  excite  them  to  activity  and  liberality.  If 
pecuniary  aid  is  to  be  sought,  through  them  especially 
must  it  be  obtained.  If  they  frown  on  an  object,  their 
people  generally  are  willing,  without  much  reflection 
or  inquiry,  it  should  wither  and  disappear.  Now,  the 
President  of  the  Oneida  Institute,  by  whose  move- 
ments it  was  of  course  greatly  affected,  grievously 
offended  his  clerical  brethren.  He  was  known  to  be 
decidedly  and  actively  in  fiivor  of  a  secession  fix>m  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Whitcsboro,  on  grounds  on 
which  that  church  was  on  a  level  with  most  other 
churches  of  the  same  communion,  as  well  as  with  a 
great  variety  of  churches  of  most  other  denominations. 
A  division  was  effected ;  and  the  occasion  described  in 
a  paper  which  was  published.*  In  that  paper  it  was 
maintained,  that  the  refusal  of  a  clergyman  in  this 
country  to  be  the  advocate  of  the  American  slave, 
especially  while  denying  that  slavery  was  of  intrinsic 
necessity  a  violation  of  the  divine  law,  was  guilty  of 
such  official  negligence  and  treachery,  as  required  his 
hearers  to  abandon  his  ministry.  No  doctrine,  per- 
haps, especially  as  embodied  in  practice,  could  have 
given  greater  offense  to  our  religious  teachers  generally. 


*  '*  Reply  of  the  Congregational  Churdi  in  Whitcsboro  to  a  Question 
of  tiie  OneUa  PtcsbTtery.** 
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Btoi  those  among  them  who  claimed  to  bo  abolitum- 
ktM^  with  open  month  condemned  it  This,  they 
ihoaght^  was  going  "  too  fast  and  too  fiu*."  You  mighty 
with  their  consent,  condemn  Blayery  pointedly  and  em- 
phaticallj,  as  a  flagrant  violation  of  every  precept  in 
the  deealogae — as  necessarily,  intrinsically,  obviously  a 
sin,  most  malignant  and  mnrderons — at  once  God-dtfy- 
ing  and  man-destroying ;  but  yon  must  not  withdraw 
Christian'  fellowship,  if  from  those  who  practise  it^ 
certainly  not  from  those  who,  in  certain  circumstances, 
excuse  and  justify  it 

And   then   the  Whitesboro  Association  !*     How 
much  pains  did  not  clergymen  generally  in  this  neigh- 


^  The  WhiteBboro  Afleodation  was  formed  in  Febmary,  1889.  Here 
m  ill  Gonatitation  and  Confession  of  Faith : 

C0H8TITUTI0N. 

AmcLi  1.  TUa  Body  shall  be  called  the  Whitesboro  Association. 

An.  1.  This  Body  shall  consist  of  such  ministers,  Congregational 
flhurchea,  and  laymen,  as,  receiving  the  principles  of  self-goyemment 
ss  acted  out  in  Congregational  church  arrangements,  and  honoring  the 
Obristlan  religion  In  their  fidth  and  practice,  may,  with  mutual  under- 
•IsndiBg  and  genersl  consent,  unite  in  promoting  those  objects  which 
tUs  Association  is  designed  to  subserve. 

AsT.  8.  The  characteristie  and  essential  feature  of  this  Association 
coiirfsfs  In  the  hearty  recognition  and  strenuous  assertion  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  aelf-gOTemment,  in  its  application  to  any  and  every  Christian 
eornmimlty.  It  claims  no  Jurisdiction  as  a  Spiritual  Court,  to  which 
any  Christian  church  is  to  hold  itself  amensble.  Every  such  church  is 
regarded  as  competent,  under  Jesus  Christ,  to  transact,  either  in  a  direct 
use  of  its  own  powers,  or  by  such  assistance  as  it  may  choose  to  em- 
ploy, whatever  bosiness  it  may  have  to  perform ;  and  in  seeking  coun- 
mA  and  aid.  It  Is  its  rig^t  and  privilege  to  look  wherever  it  may  choose, 
and  employ  whomsoever  it  may  find,  only  in  the  Lord. 

An.  4.  The  object  of  this  Aasociatimi  is  to  further  the  improve- 
I  of  its  BMmbera,  and  the  proflperity  of  the  Christ- 
9 
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that  I  BVmned  wHhottt  Ibrir  adfioa  or  wumA  1  Qa 
ground  already  bo  IUI7  ooespied  wilh  PlaabylttM  or 
Associatioiial  aimngenMiiti  I  Widun  11m  ^phoB  tf 
their  jnrifldiotioiL  t  And  irith  a  Isf-elflment'— fneh, 
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km  oftSM.  Vo  praMoU  Mi  «^wl»  te  iasMioi^  «l  M 
meetings,  wmj  oeonpj  itielf  in  dbouriDg  tpmtkmk  93umUia^  Mini 
of  conedeMey  aieerttiiilBg  tlie  Hifte  oC  idjfgioii,  oMng  aiiiMll^  id- 
monitioD,  and  wandag,  Beendqg  oMidMhit^  to  pnaeh  the  Q<Mpel, 
ordaining  ministan,  htafflng  pirton  wh&a,  raqmrted  lo  to  do,  or  o^ 
oup7  itself  in  any  other  waj  which  maj  be  adapted  to  build  up  te 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

Aet.  5.  Any  member,  minister  or  laTmaa,  of  any  OfaiMaa  ohofcli, 
who  recelTee  the  Ibndamental  principles  of  tide  Assoelalioii,  nay  bO 
eligible  to  a  phoe  amon^  its  members.  To  beoome  a  member,  he  shall 
reoelTe  the  Totes  of  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  Assodstinii  pnasnt  at 
any  regidar  meettng.  On  the  same  general  prisriplsB  a  mioibsr  may 
be  dismissed  or  eidaded.  Congregational  ehnrohca  nay  beoooMamBA- 
bers  of  this  body,  and  shall  be  permitted  to  rspresent  tbemidfeaat  Hi 
meethigs  by  a  delegatkm  of  two  or  three  members. 

Abt.  6.  For  the  tnmsaotkm  of  bnslaeiB  thsrs  ahrilb*  aft  least  iifv 
members  present  to  form  a  qoonaOf  of  which  nnsiber  aft  lesat  three 
shall  be  ordahied  ministers  of  the  Gospel ;  but  a  less  Bosber  may 
from  time  to  time  a^foom,  mitO  a  qnovvm  be  ptsssat 

Akt.  7.  Vemben  of  other  reUgiovs  bodies,  or  of  My  OhslBtkn 
'dmreh,  who  lAtff  be  present  at  any  meeting  of  this  Assoclatloi,  aay 
be  invited,  as  corresponding  membeia,  to  take  a  part  In  Its  dsMbsrstians 
and  discussions. 

Aet.  8.  This  Association  shall  meet  quarterly,  on  the  iint  Tuesday 
In  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  reqieciiyely,  at  such  tisM  ttd 
place  as  may  be  spedded  at  the  meeting  next  preceding. 

Asr.  9.  The  olBcers  of  this  Aflndatioii  shall  be  a  Moderator  and 
Soribe,  to  be  appoteted  at  each  meetiag,  and  a  Register,  who  simll  be 
diosen  uBBisny,  po  the  irst  Tuesday  In  January.    ' 

AST.  lOi  Ilfhiinbe.tbidn^of  (boB^glster  to  givoi 
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md  djqKXuig  of  the  most  significaixt  matters  I  The 
next  thing  ire  shall  hear  of  may  be  that  some  John 
finnjan  has  joined  the  tinker's  trade  to  the  preacher's ; 
now  mending  kettles,  and  now  escplaining  texts  I  In 
that  casei  what  becomes  of  the  dignity  of  the  clerical 
oiBoel'  To  whom  may  ecclesiastical  loungers,  who, 
however  empty  may  be  their  skulls,  have  their  pockets 
full  of  diplomas,  look  for  support  I    Qrave  problems 

«f  tiM  ■mHngi  of  tUi  Aiiociation,  at  leMt  two  weeks  before  thejm 
tobeholdMi. 

An.  11.  The  Beglster  mMjtX  anj  time  call  a  apecial  meeting  of 
tiie  Afloeiatioii,  at  the  onited  reqtteet  of  flTe  members. 

CONVISSIOH     OF     FAITH. 

AmcLi  1.  We  belieye  thero  is  one  God,  who  is  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  self-existent,  eternal,  perfectly  holj,  the  Creator  and 
rigfatftil  IMsposer  of  all  things. 

Abt.  S.  We  belieye  that  the  Bible  is  the  revealed  will  of  God  to 
mankind,  and  the  only  unerring  role  of  faith  and  practice. 

Asv.  8.  We  bdicTe  that  mankmd  are  fidlen  from  their  original 
reditnde,  and  are,  while  in  a  state  of  nature,  whoUj  destitute  of  that 
hfdineas  which  is  reqiured  by  the  diTice  law. 

Asv.  4.  We  belicTe  that  Jesus  Christ  the  Eternal  Word  was  made 
t  or  became  man,  and  by  his  obedience,  sufTerings,  and  death, 
)  fuU  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  opened  a  way  by 
which  aU  who  belieTe  in  him,  with  repentance  for  sins,  will  be  saved, 
without  any  Impeachment  of  the  divine  justice  and  truth. 

An.  5.  We  believe  that  they,  and  they  only,  will  be  saved,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  merits  of  Christ,  who  are  bom  of  the  Spirit,  and 
united  by  a  living  iaith  to  the  Son  of  God. 

Abt.  6.  We  believe  that  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  Christ- 
ian ordinaaoes,  to  be  observed  permanently  by  the  church. 

Abt.  *!.  We  believe  in  the  sanctity  and  perpetuity  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  that  the  Snt  day  of  the  week  is  the  Christian  Sabbath. 

Aar.  6.  We  believe  that  God  has  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will 
Judge  the  world,  when  there  will  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
wlion  all  the  righteous  will  enter  on  eternal  hapi^ness,  and  all  the 
vkhid  bs  «iBdinined  to  elifnal  1 
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tiieae,  whioh  ooaU  luaAjr  iM  piMAsfedirMioiit'eisi^ 
ing  alarm  liera^  ana  tnfafaoiii^  utaBttKNi  Vi6rt  j  md 
which|  IioweTCt  cEu|kMd  ol(  oiA  uuuiiiijp  tnnab  ttdglnt 
JBiiG^ct  the  c<nidit£o^  of  ifiiDlT' a  Vbb 

active  and  open  j^irlikh  ovvinaMiclJDiii  in 
da  Institute  took  in  tiie  fimnifidli  iiid  mpport'of  An 
Whiteaboro  AflBooiatian  thM  ill  ttd^rted  to  fXmefflM 
e^ /iver  of  oar  defied  aoquaiiitaiioeL : 

The  commeroial  embaiiMBinents  of  our  ooontij ; 
that  is  a  topie^  painfiiny  aij^kiiftenit  (nde^  df  lvlii«; 
however,  we  need  not  q[taakaftlaige  in  fldaobi^^ 
This  matter  ia  fkmiUar  to  eveiybody.  TbeBettiog 
of  these  embarraaBments  on  our  peonniaiy  condition 
and  responsibilities  was  sofflcientlj  harsh  and  strong. 
Since  1887,  we  have  lost  some  ten  thousand  dollats  I 
This  sum  exceeded  all  our  liabilities.  If  we  could  col- 
lect our  dues,  we  oould  pay  our  debts.  In  that  case, 
we  might  preserve  our  land  and  buildings;  and  on 
some  scale  go  on  with  our  school  operations,  extending 
them,  as  our  means  of  uaeftdneas  increased. 

Among  the  rendts  which  have  followed  our  ezer^ 
tions  at  the  Oneida  Institute,  it  is  our  privilege  to  hint 
at  the  following. 

1.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  students,  and 
students,  too,  of  attractive  oharacter  and  good  promise. 
Of  the  young  men  of  our  countrjr,  a  considerable  num- 
ber remain,  who  can  afford  the  pains  and  expense  ot 
keeping  a  living  soul  and  a  good  conscience ;  who  re- 
gard it  as  nowise  disgraceful,  but  every  way  honorable, 
while  cultivating  their  minds,  to  exert  their  muscleft. 
They  are  under  Qoi  the  hope  of  their  country.  If  as 
a  people  we  are  to  be  saved  from  the  abyss  to  which 
selfishness  and  pride — inddenoe^  esitimvagaiiod  ttd 
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loxaiy — pampered  animaliRm,  are  driving  i^  headlong, 
to  them  espedallj  shall  we  owe  our  salvation.  Such 
young  men,  when  engaged  in  study,  find  themselves  at 
home  in  the  manual  labor  school.  Upon  their  coimte- 
nanoe  and  assistance  it  may  confidently  rely.  But 
thej.  are  generally,  though  not  exclusively,  from  the 
haunts  of  poverty.  They  have  been  trained  under  her 
lean  hand ;  and  ttom  her  have  derived  substantial  and 
imperishable  benefits.  To  them  we  can  hardly  look 
fixr  pecuniary  aid. 

2.  The  variety  of  complexions  by  which  our  stu- 
dents have  been  marked  has  not  occasioned  us,  among 
QursdveSf  the  slightest  embarrassment  The  red  man's 
son,  the  black  man's  son,  and  the  white  man's  son  have 
here  met  together;  side  by  side  they  have  worked, 
side  by  side  they  have  eaten,  side  by  side  they  have 
studied ;  and  all  in  love  and  peace  and  harmony.  They 
have  felt  equally  at  home,  sharing  in  each  other's  sym- 
pathies,  and  contributing  to  each  other's  assistance. 
Some  gifted  colored  men  have  assured  us,  that  no 
where  else  had  they  breathed  the  air  of  fi:^dom. 

8.  With  us,  colored  students,  their  early  advantages 
considered,  have  been  no  wise  inferior  to  their  pale- 
faced  fellows.  In  some  cases,  they  have  been  every 
was  distinguished  for  their  diligence,  fidelity  and  attain- 
ments. 

4.  The  influence  of  manual  labor,  in  restraining  the 
passions,  and  reducing  vicious  propensities;  in  pro- 
moting law-abiding  habits,  has  with  us  been  constant 
and  powerful  Cutting  bell-ropes ;  disfiguring  benches ; 
burning  out-houses;  robbing  hen-roosts,  gardens,  or- 
chards ;  annoying  cattle ;  removing  gates ;  deceiving, 
insulting  and  injuring  plain  and  honest  laborers ,  such 
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achieireiiieotB^  ifUoh  hkmiAmMfllM*aam}m^m 
prominent  a  pliuse  m  tlie  amiftb  «f  our  hknaty  i 
tions,  have  fiyimd  no  pliuse  aniOBg  iMk    Aunfidi 
disoipline  ive  have  in  Tny  ftiw  cmm  bten  obUgad  "to 

employ, 

6.  The  hkanaj  athrinmBiitii 
made,  and  the  mental  diaapline  "whinliliat  1 
aoqniredy  hafe  oertainly  bten  btc^ly  enoavnigiBft 
amidst  tiie  labora  and  trials  to  vUoh  n 
called.  For  eameBtnen^"  diligence  and 
students  need  not  shrink  ficm  a eompspisoiiiri&lksB^ 
who,  in  diflBsfeiit  litaniy  institat&oiii^  in  and  ^oi-vt' 
Kew-England^  have  fidlen  irithin  the  sphere  of  oar 
acqnaintanoa  We  have  been  repeatedly  cheered  by 
the  testimony  <^  literary  gentlemen,  not  veiy  ftiendly 
to  the  Oneida  Institate,  who  have  been  present  with  ns 
on  such  occasions  as  brought  our  students  under  the 
public  eye.  The  trains  of  thought  which  they  have 
arranged  and  presented  have  often  indicated  a  degree 
of  self-possessbn— a  depth  of  reflection^-a  fitness  and 
power  of  ezpressicm,  which  can  hardly  be  lodced  tat 
where  the  itdSuence  of  a  truly  liberal  education  has  not 
been  exerted.   ' 

6.  Our  manual  labor  operations  have- genenJly  been 
carried  forward  from  year  to  year,  without  adding  to 
the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  Institute.  What* 
ever  results  the  farm  or  the  workshop  yielded,  we  re- 
garded the  students  who  employed  their  muscles  in  tl|e 
one  and  the  other  as  entitled  to.  Such  a  price  we  gave 
for  labor  and  demanded  for  board,  as  left  the  Institute 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  financially,  where  it  was  found 
at  the  beginning. 

Our  students  have  generally  paid  for  their  board  l^ 
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their  labor.  Morethan  this  a  few,  and  less  than  this  a 
taWp  have  done.  How  easilj  might  not  the  friends  of 
human  improvement  have  furnished  such  &cilitieSy  in 
increaaing  the  extent  and  productiveness  of  our  man- 
ual labor  advantages,  as  to  set  our  students  free  fh)m 
the  neoeBsitieB  which,  with  all  their  efforts,  have  pressed 
heavilj.  upon  them. 

7.  Bvery  year  has  added  something  to  the  convic* 
tiflii  of  oar  Instructors  at  the  Oneida  Institute,  that  the 
principles  oat  of  which  the  methods  there  employed 
grswi  are  sound  and  healthfuL  The  application  of 
these  prinoipleB  to  themselves  and  to  the  school,  they 
have  found  every  way  promotive  of  their  improve- 
ment and  wel£Eu:e.  They  know  not  how  to  describe 
the  high  estimation  they  feel  constrained  to  put  upon 
th^benefits  which  have  thus  been  conferred  upon  them. 
The  difl&culties  they  have  had  to  contend  with  have 
been  well-nigh  exclusively  extrinsic  to  the  system  they 
have  had  to  act  upon.  "What  these  have  been,  may  be 
easily  inferred  from  the  suggestions  already  made.  The 
reformation  they  have  attempted  belongs  to  a  sphere, 
where  pride  and  folly  cannot  be  assailed  without  pro- 
voking a  hostility  especially -malignant  and  obstinate. 
They  assure  us  that  whatever  may  be  the  future  con- 
dition of  the  Oneida  Institute,  they  never  can  regret 
their  connection  with  it.  The  part  they  have  been 
called  to  act ;  the  exertions  they  have  been  enabled  to 
make,  they  cannot  but  regard  as  among  the  most  sig- 
nificant parts  of  their  history.  The  seed-corn  they 
have  scattered  around  them,  they  feel  assured  will 
yield  results,  of  which  they  cannot  be  ashamed.  If 
the  community  they  are  connected  with  can  persuade 
itself  that  it  has  no  &rther  occasion  for  their  labois. 
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they  are  Tead7dMieKMl^t6  eiMr'oli  ttay^ottirMft 

of  QBefbl  activity,  whieh  a  irte  FtwidmrnfOKf^fmi* 

Thtoogh  our  cxxmsotioii  wHik  Aio  OiiBidA  ioililalB^ 

such  leflBongas  the  fcitowingliiTOhewimpifiwd^pea 

1.  In  laboring  in  llio  if$^  of  rafewmlioii  ■  fc^yomilii 
the  wd&ie  of  mankind,  tfaa  true  hmH  AmU  to  tfiMr 
to  place  inndi  dependened^oii  an  May  <Bf  1^^ 
ever  impottng*.  Tbej  ma]f  iimlBaliB^  WQift6BP*oodt»*iv(ft| 
the  diieetion  of  tbo  irinft    Bat  HirfllnoMrdotiigll 

a  steady  impabe,  nylrliifbeh  -  They  do  n&l  ^onftol 
the  wind ;  the  wind  oontrob  tfaem.  Down  the  otrtain 
of  public  sentiment,  no  matter  in  what  channel,  they 
are  sure  to  move,  with  a  great  show  of  activity  and 
power.  To  resist  Ae  cumen/— 4hat  lequiies  KJe,  a  thing 
weather-cocks  were  never  much  cUstingoished  for. 
Look  at  the  names  in  Weld's  Report ;  the  same  namea, 
where  are  they  now  ?    Such  counsellors  and  patrons  I 

2.  The  fidelity  with  which  the  true  reformer  main- 
tains the  principles  he  is  bound  to  honor,  is  generally 
the  occasion  on  which  the  half-hearted  abandon,  re- 
proach and  oppose  him.  'He  goes  too  fiust  and  too  fiir 
for  them.  They  are  for  taking  advantage  of  wind  and 
tide.*  He  who  for  any  purpose  opposes  either,  may 
toil  and  struggle  as  he  can.  They  will  not  help  him. 
And  this  has  been  the  true  occasion  of  every  form  of 
martyrdom,  on  whatever  scale  it  may  Have  appeared, 
ifrom  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  to  the  embarrassments 
of  the  Oneida  Institute. 

8.  For  the  true  reformer,  let  the  standard  of  sucoesB 

*  See  Pilgrim*!  Vrogr^m^  Haipere*  Soniliey*!  ed.  p.  168: 
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Yubfiddity  in  applying  the  prinoipleB  he  is  set  to  defend. 
In  that  the  thing  oonaista.  The  question  whether  these 
or  tfaoae  lesolts  appear  is  altogedier  incidental.  Visi- 
ble lesaltSi  what  men  reckon  mocesa^  lie  out  of  the 
sphere  of  his  responsibilities.  These,  let  him  cheer- 
fkilly,  gratefblly  leaye  with  Him,  in  whose  name  and 
by  whose  anthonty  he  acts.  Eveiy  thing  in  heaven 
and  earth,  rightly  understood,  assures  him  that  in  due 
season  "he  shall  reap,  if  he  faint  not" 

4.  It  is  clearly  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  those 
who  ajf^nove  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  Oneida 
Institute  is  finmded,  to  give  it  their  countenance  and 
woEppotL    Ck>uld  they  be  persuaded  so  to  do  I 

9» 


The  oonditioa  I  

at  the  date  of  the  paper  just  introdiaoedj  may  be  easily 
infisrred  fpcna  tHe  tenor  and  spirit  of  itg  paragraphs,  I 
had  expended  80ine  ten  yeai^  in  illustrating,  applying 
and  commending  ^e  principles  on  which  it  was  founded^ 
and  to  which  it  was  adjusted,  I  regarded  them  aa 
altogether  Bound,  signiEcant  and  healthful.  Their 
clidma  to  a  high  place  among  my  cherished  convic^  , 
tionS|  I  could  not  resist  I  labored  to  embody  them 
in  my  hisUnji  and  to  persuade  my  fellowa  to  acoept  of 
them  aa  of  heaprenly  origin  and  divine  authority.  And 
why,  in  doing  so,  might  I  not  hope,  that  they  would 
listen  to  me  patiently  and  heedfUIj?  That  th^  would 
yield  me  a  ready  sympathy  and  an  efifective  oodpe- 
ration  ?  How  many  of  them  had  affiimed  with  start- 
ling emphasis,  that  someOUng  must  he  done  in  the  di- 
rection, to  which  the  airangements  and  efforts  of 
the  Oneida  Institute  steadily  looked  I  This,  ihey  de- 
clared, the  general  wel&ie  imperatively,  loudly— even 
tearfully,  demanded  No  sacrifices,  they  seemed  to 
intimate,  could  be  fidrly  reckoned  too  great^  to  work  a 
radical  and  comprehensive  reformation  in  the  methods 
of  education,  which  so  widely  and  so  hurtfolly  pre- 
vailed. A  distinguished  name  among  them,  hixnsdf  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  schools,  boldly  asserted,  that 
no  change  could  be  proposed  which  would  not  jusUy 
be  regarded  as  an  improvement  If  I  was  at  Uberty  to 
regard  those  who  gave  fi*ee  utterance  to  such  decla- 
rations^ as  sincere  and  earnest,  might  I  not,  in  cultivat- 
ing the  ground  which  the  Oneida  Institute  occupied, 
reckon  on  their  smiles  and  their  assistance?  Must  I, 
for  ddng  so,  accuse  myself  of  rashness  and  presump- 
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tion  ?  If  those,  who  had  directly  or  indirectly  encou- 
raged me  to  enter  on  the  design  which  the  Institute 
embraced,  had  been  themselves  really  convinced  by 
their  own  arguments — ^had  been  intent  on  translating 
the  words  they  uttered  into  corresponding  deeds,  they 
would  have  enabled  us  to  go  fi)rward  in  the  design  of 
imparting  a  liberal  education  on  just  principles,  and  by 
happy  methods ;  and  to  go  forward  with  jsver-increas- 
ing  fidlities,  and  with  higher  and  higher  degrees  of 
vigor.  In  leaving  us  to  retire,  after  so  many  strugglest 
fiom  the  ground  which  they  had  encouraged  us  to  cul- 
tivate, and  all  for  want  of  the  aid  which  they  were  well 
able  to  afford,  they  laid  themselves  open  to  grave  sus- 
picions. On  my  own  mind,  they  left  an  impression 
equally  permanent  and  painful. 

The  result  of  the  trial,  imperfect  and  embarrassed 
as  it  was,  which  the  Oneida  Institute  was  enabled  to 
make,  was  greatly  honorable  to  the  principles  on  which 
it  was  established.  The  experiment  was  far  enough 
tcom  involving  a  feilure.  Names  enough,  such  as  they 
were,  could  be  found,  who  were  eager  with  open 
mouths  to  proclaim  it  a  failure.  They  might  as  well 
have  applied  the  proclamation  to  the  divine  arrange- 
ments and  designs  in  any  other  respect.  It  is  one 
thing,  surely,  for  these  to  fiiil,  and  altogether  and  widely 
another  ^r  theTnselves  to  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
substantial  benefits  thus  placed  within  their  reach.  To 
this  subject,  as  I  retired  from  the  place,  which  during 
a  considerable  portion  of  my  life  I  had  occupied  at  the 
Oneida  Institute,  I  could  not  help  applying  myself 
with  earnestness,  softened  by  many  a  tender  regret. 
Hence  the  following  train  of  thought  under  the  title 
of  Success. 


S  U  O  O  E  8  8  . 

The  word  Sucoeu— how  different  ia  its  maaTiing  i^ 
the  eyes  of  di&rent  interpreters  I  One  applies  it  to 
events,  in  which  another  sees  nothing  bat  disaster  and 
defeat — ^These  stately  buildings  belong  to  a  college^ 
whose  history  stretches  oyer  two  centuries.  The  de- 
sign of  the  founders  was  to  impart  a  liberal  educaiioa; 
to  make  proyioon  for  the  happy  4eyeloi»nent  of  the 
human  powers ;  to  giye  to  suidh  as  mi^t  oome  under 
their  control  strength  and  beauty — ^the  power  and  dig- 
nity of  true  manliness.  I  inquire  of  one,  who  ought  to 
know  how  to  give  the  right  answer:  Has  success  thus 
far  crowned  the  plans  and  efforts  of  the  foimders  ?  It 
has  indeed,  he  replies.  Can  you  doubt  ihcU^  amidst 
these  grounds  and  buildings,  these  books  and  instru* 
ments ;  with  professors  and  students  swarming  around 
you?  The  names  on  these  catalogues — ^the  resouroes 
of  every  kind  here  accumulated ;  can  stronger  proofe 
of  success  be  demanded  ?  But  the  name  of  the  scholar, 
the  philanthropist,  the  gentleman ;  of  the  man  of  strong 
mind,  and  large  attainments,  and  living  spirit^  and  soul- 
subduing  voice ;  the  name  of  him,  who  to  preserve  a 
good  conscience,  and  a  whole  heart,  and  a  vigorous 
hand,  bravely  endured  in  Europe  the  frowns  of  des- 
potic power,  from  which  at  length  he  sought  a  refuge 
in  this  young  Bepublio ;  that  heroic  name,  why  was  it 
stricken  ^m  the  catalogue  of  those  whom  you  delight 
to  honor?*    What  an  answer  from  the  lips  of  Suc- 
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See  the  life  of  CHARLn  Follxn  ;  eipeciall j  from  pmge  840  to  page 
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il  Your  heroic  Oerman;  alasl  he  was  too  hearty 
and  upright  and  brave— he  was  too  mnch  a  man — ^he 
had  too  much  strength  of  character  to  hold  a  place  in 
a  college  which  is  in  so  many  ways  dependent  on  a  self- 
indulgent  public  I  And  so  Strength  and  Bravery  and 
Beauty  and  Wisdom,  quickened  into  heroic  life— in  the 
fiyrm  of  the  &r-8eeing  and  deed-doing  philosopher— of  the 
gende,  noble  man,  you  banished  from  the  sphere  where, 
if  you  are  not  fiilae  to  your  responsibilities,  you  are 
laboring  to  produce  in  others  what  in  him  you  spurn  I 
And  all  this  to  preserve  your  brick  and  mortar ;  your 
books  and  apparatus ;  your  beef  and  pudding ;  and 
most  of  all,  to  keep  your  place  in  the  husky  brains  and 
Btony  hearts  of  the  creatures  around  you,  whom  you  de- 
spise or  abhor  I  And  this  is  the  example  you  set  be- 
fore those,  whom  you  are  to  form  to  a  manly  character ! 
And  this  is  the  condition,  you  are  reduced  to  I  And 
this  you  eaU  Success! 

Mother  college  rises  to  our  view  scarcely  less  im- 
posing, where  in  like  manner  the  great  ends  of  Educa- 
tion are  professedly  pursued.  Here  too  human  hearts 
are  to  be  nourished — ^true  men  are  to  be  formed — a 
sound  character  is  to  be  acquired.  Here  the  relations, 
duties,  privileges  and  prospects  of  mankind  are  to  be 
comprehensively  and  impressively  illustrated.  Here 
such  guidance  is  to  be  afforded  and  such  an  impulse 
given  as  may  bring  men  into  harmony  with  heaven 
established  arrangements,  wherever  in  the  human  £un- 
ily  their  lot  may  be  cast ;  as  may  qualify  them,  heart, 
head  and  hand,  to  be  true  brothers  among  their  own 
mothers'  children.  And  here  Success  too  is  loudly 
boasted  of)  and  on  just  such  grounds,  as  have  already 
been  specified.    For  here  are  spacious  buildings,  and 
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large  lifarariea,  axid  exiBuaiic  qyparata8 ;  in  flie  hand 
of  multiplied  pro&aaa  and  stndentB^  And  yet  herai 
youthof  good  oharaBler  was  flonled,  inaolted,  ran  npa 
by  I  know  noi  wliat  number  of  hia  fiaUow-atudentai^ 
account  of  aome  auppoaed  leaemblanoe  to  a  poitkm  d 
the  human  fiunily,  at  which  from  qrile  asid  prejudiqi 
they  teased  up  their  noaea.  And  waa  he  proteofead 
Bustainedi  enooniaged  by  ihoaey  who  bad  offierod  jtuB 
the  benefita  of  a  liberal  ednoation— 4he  goyemment  ajl 
the  oollege?  Not  at  alL  They  gave  him  to  nndav 
stand,  that  they  had  not  the  power;  and  that  be  ha$ 
better  retire  I  And  retire  he  did ;  what  else  oould  la 
do  ?  And  this  is  the  place  where  complicated  and  ex 
pensiye  arrangements  are  maintained  to  nourish  mei 
with  the  milk  of  human  kindness  I  To  teach  them  U 
enter  with  liyely  sympathy  into  the  wants  and  woei 
of  mankind  I  To  train  them  to  true  manliness  I  Ti 
build  up  human  hearts  on  the  model  of  Beason,  Magna 
nimity,  Generosity  I  And  this  you  call  Success  I  Tbi 
government  unable  to  shield  human  nature  from  ib 
hoofi  and  tusks  of  the  creatures,  to  whom  it  was  im 
parting  a  liberal  education  I  If  this  is  success,  whi^ 
would  you  call  defeat  t 

Take  another  casa  The  fiu^ulty  of  a  college,  kaowx 
by  the  name  of  a  leading  patriot  of  the  Bevolution,  seni 
not  long  ago  a  memorial  to  the  L^idature  of  a  grea: 
State,  describing  their  grievances  and  demanding  pro- 
tection,*  What  was  the  matter  ?  Why,  a  number  oi 
their  students,  ingenuous,  law-abiding  youths,  had  with 
out  their  leave  prayed  the  Legislature  to  exert  itself  ii 


*  Memorial  of  the  Faculty  of  HamOton  College  to  the  Legi^tvre  d 
New-Yoric,  in  1837. 
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aemdmce  with  Ae  ftmdomental  principlea  of  Ethics 
and  of  the  Constitation  of  tbe  Bepublic  for  the  abolition 
of  tiie  most  deadly  evil,  with  which  the  nation  was 
afflicted.  To  do  this,  they  had  been  excited  by  two 
private  letters  from  a  member  of  the  Legislature  I 
From  saoh  asBanltB  in  ftitare,  cor  memorialists  respect- 
fUIy  ask  for  protection?  And  so,  those,  who  are  to  be 
libenlly  educated — ^to  be  trained  up  to  manly  activity, 
are  to  be  deprived  of  rights  and  privileges,  to  which 
cmn  the  dnveliiig  idiot  and  the  blood-stained  criminal 
are  inalienably  entitled  I  They  may  not  without  o^ 
fence,  even  where  their  welfare  is  vitally  at  stake  open 
their  lips  in  the  language  of  petition  I  Under  the  crip* 
pling  power  and  crushing  weight  of  such  restraints, 
they  are  to  be  fitted  to  subserve  the  cause  of  holy  Free- 
dom I  And  then,  what  absurdities  do  not  these  pro- 
fessors rush  upon;  asking -the  Legislature  to  protect 
them  from  the  private  letters  of  its  own  members  I  Or 
was  all  this  done  merely  for  show  and  effect ;  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  at  the  expense  of  cater- 
ing for  a  most  unmanly  prejudice  ?  And  those  few 
thousand  dollars,  procured  by  means,  which  might 
have  put  Simon  Magus  to  the  blush,  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  smiles  of  fortune  I  This  is  what  some  men  call 
SuocessI 

But  the  "schools  of  the  prophets,"  shall  they  be 
overlooked  ?  Two  of  the  oldest  have  been  as  success 
fill  as  lordly  edifices ;  tomes  of  divinity  by  the  cart- 
load, ancient  and  modem,  home-made  and  imported,  new 
school  and  old  school ;  and  patrons,  score  upon  score, 
who  largely  give  on  condition  you  float  passively  down- 
stream— could  make  them.    In  one  of  them  the  Bible 
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oonfiBSBedl J  oppoaed  flrftb  m  i 
prindplefl  of  tto  Goqad  coMirtwl  wMi'  m  ImMM 
ohTucht  and  a  aoQiid  duaotart  b  te  oAmt,  tha 
same  Divine  Book  is  ao  aoq^Unsi  aa «a  jMif^lbB 
fonleat  eriine>  thai  e?ar  diim  aatiii  mA  aHifftwd  ImbMi 
natme;  BBetrna^tam'wMthihom^mkio^^ 
guilty  of  the  erina  nguA  thamaalff  m  «mdiar^4hB 
highest  dbligatioiMvl  I  •  -   ^ 

Vtofm  anoli  Kaiglitii  of  CSobii  laoigHW  .4BaohaiS7flfi^ 
oend  and  take  pnaMniM^  iMre aBdtjban^  o?qr'tiha ina 
of  the  BepnUia  The  dookiaea  thej  teftoh^ andtiha 
influence  thej  ezert^  may  be  iniNned  from  ftolB  in  Ike 
hiatoiy  of  the  leading  denominationa  in  the  Amerioan 
ohtiich.  That  they  have  been  on  the  whole  greatly 
aoooeaaflil  in  their  miniatEyi  they  offer  to  prove  by 
ooonting  np  the  pnlpita  whioh  they  occupy,  and  the 
diadplea  whom  tiiey  have  baptised.  SeCi  ezdaima  one 
denomination^  aiewenot  heayenr&Yored?  We  have 
more  than  three  hnndred  and  fifty  thonaand  memben, 
^all  in  good  and  zegolar  standings"  theibutof  our 
aoolHsaving  enteipiiae.  And  we,  eriee  aaothar,  have 
conducted  more  than  half  a.  millionr— all  alive  "and 
zealoua  of  the  law"  of  immemon— down  the  baaka  of 
Jordan.    Andwhenweoiy,  addaaihirdiQieatiaJofan 

•  Sm  IVotenr  8twit%  LtttHT  to  Dr.  IMEflb 

t  Sdvm  ftd«  «i  fldTa  MiWa. 

X  '^TbA  writw  of  that  artida  b  aaid,  wiUKrak  contniaotton,  to  ba 
Profeasor  Hodge,  of  Frinoetoo.  ffia  name  ought  to  ba  known  and 
raTerad  among  70a,  mj  brethfan,  for  in  a  land  of  Antt  ahftny  nwa, 
ha  la  tha  only  ona,  who  haa  darad  to  vindloato  yoor  ahvaoler  tea  Iba 
•ariona  aharga  of  liTiqg  in  tha  habltnal  tranipaaibm  of  God*a  holj  law.*^ 
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Wmiejf  mofe  than  seven  hundred  thousand  shout  ex- 
ultuigly,  Amen.  Thus  exclaim  they,  all  as  one,  has 
heaven  smiled  upon  our  labors  and  rewarded  our  fidel- 
ily.  Yes,  and  when  in  one  denomination  in  General 
Assembly  convened,  Humanily,  bleeding  at  every  poie, 
sought  £ar  sympathy  and  assistance,  the  door  with 
<ligniftp)d  indiffiereniae  was  shut  in  her  £bum  by  the  reso- 
lution ^to  take  no  action  on  the  subject."*  In  an 
otheTi  while  in  General  Convention  no  notice  was 
tikoi  cf  a  XQBohztion,  passed  by  an  Aasociation  within 
its  limits,  that  since  daveiy  destroyed  free  agency,  and 
often  nsade  adxdtery  necessary,  adultery  in  such  cases 
was  no  crime,  a  stigma  was  fieuitened  on  the  few  in  its 
connection,  who  had  dared  to  identify  themselves  with 
enslaved  Humanity.  And  in  the  third,  with  its  strong 
feelings  and  its  loud  amens,  it  was  decreed  in  General 
Conference,-!-  that  the  right  freely  to  bear  testimony 
before  ecclesiastical  tribunals  should  be  ravished  away 
throughout  more  than  half  of  this  Republic  from  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  its  guiltiess,  unaccused  mem- 
oers  I  And  this  out  of  complaisance  to  the  most  hag- 
gard and  bloody  system  of  oppression,  that  the  earth 
ever  groaned  under  I 

The  result  of  all  this  in  the  character  of  the  Ameri- 
can churches,  generally,  is  such  as  might  well  be  ex- 
pected. For  the  sake  of  illustration  i  let  me  say,  I 
know  a  man,  who  a  few  years  ago  was  warmly  wel- 
comed to  the  pulpit.  His  instructors  and  friends  re- 
joiced over  him  as  endowed  with  rare  gifts — as  a 
teacher  of  high  promise.  Pulpit  after  pulpit  was 
thrown  open  before  him;  and  at  length,  at  the  in- 

*  In  ISiS.  t  ^^  1^^*  t  '^  ^>>^  ^^^^^  omnei. 
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Btanoe  of  man  of  flie  higjhMt  ■tamii  ag  kt  Ae  wglmm  <g: 

Theologj,  the  plaoe  of  a  taaoher  ttere  «m  zqpttilatlf 
offered  him.  Hk  exertmie  to  qmltff  himeelf  Ibr  .thj 
widest  naefolBen  were  eemart  enii  wniitlwil  Tlie 
isstmctioiia^  he  puUioiy  impeited  mn  bodi  M  tp 
matter  and  finm,  genenlly.  noemd  wiih  nMadM 
fitvor.  At  length  a  etrnggle  aroia^  iaiAiBh  4e ei^ 
mental  prinoiplea  of  a  acwmd  iMnalit^  ■■  liie  .bhanataiib 
JaticftatDieeefGhrialknityife^  MiaaviWl 

bj  men,  who  ekimed  to  be  phila«ilirofial%  9«tnbl% 
Ohriatiana.  HaMlhimadfiiiipalledboA 
and  podtion  to  atand  np  m  defanee  of  tfainga  ao.  aHMl 
— thinga,  whioh  weie  to  be  defcndad  or  all  mnafc  go  to 
wreck  and  rain.  Before  he  entered  on  the  eonfiiot^  he 
looked  over  the  battle^groand  with  an  eameat  eye; 
with  the  deepest  soliditade  to  know  whetiher  he  were 
fidrly  summoned  to  wrestle  there  "  with  prineipalitiea 
and  poweie."  Convinoed  that  he  oonld  not  otherwise 
hold  on  to  his  integrity,  he  took  his  position.*  And 
there  he  stands ;  ohiefly  anxious  to  act  the  partxif  an 
honest,  earnest  man.  Now  mark:  the  regard  of  ihia 
man  for  the  objects  and  institutions,  to  whioh  on  enter- 
ing the  pulpit  he  pledged  his  sacred  honor,  ia  in  ne 
respect  diminished.  It  has  become  stronger— more 
heart-pervading  and  effective.  All  the  vaxiona  formi^ 
into  which  society  is  naturally  oxganized,  ecdesiastioa]; 
political,  commercial,  he  cherishes  so  far  as  ai^  thing 
of  soul  remains  in  th^n,  with  undiminished  attachr 
ment,  and  labors  to  uphold  and  extend  with  ever-in- 
creasing resolution.    No  effint,  no  expense  has  he  ever 


*  "  It  if  neither  WMh  nor  pradent  to  do  aught  agdnit  eoneoietice. 
Hffelftend.    I euBOC otlMnriie.    CM Mibt me.  AmeB."— ZsAir 
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spared  to  reoder  himself  more  and  more  fit  for  the 
duties  he  was  expected  to  discharge.  And  yet  in  the 
religioiiB  sphere,  where  his  lot  13  cast,  it  is  generally 
affirmed  that  his  inflaence  is  greatly  reduced ;  that  his 
ftiends,  one  after  anoiher,  have  dropped  off,  leaving 
the  smallest  number,  who  can  persuade  themselves  to 
give  him  oonfidenoe,  countenance,  codperation;  that 
the  hopes  he  once  inspired,  have  all  but  perished.  And 
why?  What  evil  hath  he  done  ?  He  has  maintained 
bodi  in  theory  and  practice,  that  our  wisdom  and 
strength  depend  wholly  on  our  conformity  to  the  will 
of  Heaven ;  that  it  is  foul  and  damning  idolatry  to 
sacrifice  the  end  to  the  means — ^the  soul  to  the  body 
— the  spirit  to  the  form ;  that  humanity  is  the  only 
soil  where  true  saintship  can  take  root ;  that  practice 
is  the  only  proper  test  of  our  regard  for  principle;  that 
where  man  is  trampled  under  ibot  there  God  is  des- 
pised ;  and  that  philanthropy  is  the  natural  nourishment 
of  piety.  Now  what  sort  of  success  has  any  religious 
community  a  right  to  boast  of,  in  which  fiicts  like  these 
under  various  forms  frequently  occur  ? 

Let  us  now  for  a  moment  turn  to  the  political  sphere. 
As  a  Republic,  we  have  an  extensive  territory,  a  popu- 
lation already  numerous  and  rapidly  increasing,  and 
large  resources.  The  experiment  of  self-government 
has  here  been  entered  upon ;  and  in  some  respects  on 
high  vantage-ground.  And  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  republic,  it  is  the  general  boast,  that  the  objects  of 
our  government  have  been  wisely  pursued  and  happily 
achieved.  The  new  world,  it  is  said,  has  furnisheid  for 
the  old  decisive  evidence,  that  to  the  popular  will  may 
safely  be  confided  all  the  interests  of  a  great  nation. 
Are  we  not  as  intelligent  and  enterprising,  as  we  are 
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ftee?    And  hsya  lie .noi  ^jgUnilj  mwnliin^i. ftj^ 
freedom  which  our  ftlbeaes  achbrad? .  Jbnaj.^vffHm 
of  the  Americui  Bagk^  irhaft  k  ift  In^t »  pvooli!V#w 
ofBQooess?— But  k*  w  look  »  Httfe  mora  cihn^ 
tfaifl  matter.    In  mrtfinng  oq  the  gteiqB^^irhMx.  » 
suited  in  their  indiffHwdenfWi^  ibe  iomifmcii^^ 
piddio  finmaUy  end  aqlen^ 
which  they  wera  to  be  gofemad.    The  9ata|«L< 
ity  of  men,  ae  m  aeU^eYidenfc  tndbt  t^y  I$^19'4^:  !f^ 
firmed.    To  life^  libei^.eiid  the  pWPBfc  of  hemn^^^ 
ihev  dedueL  he  ia  inalianaUT  *»*«*1<m1     And  j&.  uhe 
otgaoio  laW|  on  whioh  tbe  goyemment  ia  taaed»'jljJMy 
piodaim  it  as  their  oigecti  ^'to  fbnn  m  more.  pq^Eeot 
nnion,  establidi  justioe^  insure  domestio  teanqnilU^, 
provide  for  the  common  defence^  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  bleasingB  of  liberty  to  them* 
aelyes  and  their  postejity;"  an  olgeot  fullof  grandeor, 
well  worthy  of  their  highest  wisdom  and  best  en* 
deayors.    For  more  than  half  a  centuiyi  the  zepi:d>hc 
has  with  ever-inczeasing  resources  been  pzafieaaedly 
pursuing  the  objects  thus  defined;  and,  we. axe  told, 
with  success.  Ain>  eyxby  sizxH  man  in  Tius  if  atiok 
XSASLAYS I    His  life,  liberty  and  happiness  are  at  the 
mercy  of  all  that  is  capricious  and  cruel  in  tyranny  the 
most  hoary  and  hagipurd.    A  disturbing  fime  is  thus 
ereiy  where  powerfully  abroad,  to  dissolve  the  UnipD, 
to  trample  justice  down,  to  annihilate  donwstio  tran- 
quillity, to  break  up  all  anangements  for  the  common 
defence,  to  blast  the  general  wel&re,  and  to  ravish  away 
fix)m  om»elves  and  our  posterity  the  blessings  of  liberty. 
AnA  for  the  continuance  and  increase  of  this  disturbing 
fince,  the  government  in  every  department  provides 
with  as  mudk  solicitude  as  if  it  were  the  heact^pnlse  of 


ihe  xepablia*  The  Legidatare  stifles  the  voice  of  pe- 
titioD,  if  it  ofien  to  Bpeak  in  behalf  of  the  oppress^. 
The  Exeeatiye  with  more  than  blood-hound  eagerness, 
agility  and  long-windedness  runs  after  the  prey  even 
ci  the  Ibreign  man-thief.  And  the  Bench  gives  the 
benefit  of  every  thing  uncertain,  doubtfol,  inconsistent 
in  Law  and  Evidence  to  the  oppressor — ^to  slavery  and 
not  to  fi«edoni.f  It  has  come  to  that,  that  it  is  generally 
reckoned  an  essential  qualification  for  office  in  the  na- 
tion, to  be  in  &vor  of  the  most  ruthless  system  of  op- 
pression, that  ever  human  tears  and  blood  cement^ 
The  embarrassments  proceeding  from  such  a  disturbing 
foroe  are  manifest — are  every  where  felt — are  loudly 
complained  of— are  involving  us  in  endless  perplexities 
and  exposing  us  to  hopeless  ruin.  And  this  is  what 
you  call  success  I 

Now  how  is  all  this  to  be  accounted  for?  After 
this  &shion.  There  is  a  natural,  heaven-established 
connection  between  the  Visible  and  the  Invisible — ^be- 
tween Spirit  and  Form — ^between  Profession  and  Prac- 
tice. The  world  with  all  its  sounds  and  shows  is  a  beau- 
tiful system  of  symbols,  whose  significance  reaches  to  the 
loftiest  heights — ^to  the  profoundest  depths  of  eternity. 
Whatever  &lls  within  the  scope  of  our  senses — all  the 
works  of  €k)d  and  all  the  doings  of  man,  have  a  mean- 
ing, which  lies  &r  below  the  surface  of  things.  To 
this  the  objects  around  us — ^the  things  we  see  and 
handle— constantly  and  earnestly  look.  Of  this  they 
are  the  natural  expression.  Thus  clasped  hands  are  a 
symbol  of  united  hearts.    Union  is  strength.    The 

*  Bm  Jttdgt  Jay'i  Viewi. 

1 9m^\  oiM  decided  by  the  Supreme  Ck>art  of  the  United  State^ 
beluMn  IfAiTiend  snd  PeimiylTinU  \m  lUrdi,  1848. 
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eaeigies  of  jovr  viU  oomUndiriili  ths^ 
miiie--aiid  I  am  twioe  a  man.  Ify  power  k  dotabkA 
Eachofusbeoomeitiro-fbldUmMll  AiideviBij^nMl^ 
who  giy€8  US  hia  heaii  and  hia  lialid,  adda  tojeadi  cf 
us  another  ael^  while  he  inoTea—  hia  eaergjea  hj  IIm 
addition  of  ocoa.  Thm  a  inan  ina^  baoome  an  «iBif 
— a  nation— «  mnliitiide,  wUeh  cannot  bo  mmbeve^  ^ 
Thus  one  may  control  the  leaoMOoa  cf  aanj;  .-JKbaa 
the  common  caoae,  whidi  umtaa  tfacni  ia  atarangooifei 
adheientB  are  nnmsroiii^  Hwioe  many  takm  np  Wnh 
appearanoeByinteafeniigihlkminiinbean.  ItmmMt 
tudeprafiM  to  hold  the  flame  aun;  iffliejclaflphaiidB 
with  the  mutoal  aaflmanoe,  that  thej  will  bring  afi 
their powera  and  xeaooioea  into nae in pnisning  it;  if 
arrangement8,extended  and  imposing,  are  fnade^adapted 
to  the  end  proposed,  the  superficial  obsenrer  yields.  4it 
once  to  the  impression,  that  here  much  has  already 
been  and  more  will  be,  eflfected*  Hither  he  tnma  hk 
eye  as  the  home  of  Success.  Soch,  I  say,  ia  the  im- 
pression of  men  taken  up  with  agpearanoeft  And 
these  comprehend  a  yast  majority  of  mankind.  Henoe 
the&ctBinqneetion.  Bat  appearances  are  eoDoeedingly 
deceptiTe.  In  the  sphere  of  human  activity,  Mnhood 
every  where  abounds.  Conftasion  prevaila  Th$  mor 
tufxil oonneetidn beiwem  the  tymbci and  the  Aingiign^ki 
%8io  afsarfideocientbnkenup.  Intrinsic  worth  ia  gene- 
rally ascribed  to  objects,  which  derive  all  their  value 
from  what  lies  beyond  them.  Mere  appearances  usurp 
the  place  of  substantial  realities.  The  Letter  is  eveiy 
thing,  the  Spirit  is  nothing.  Thus  seduced,  bewitched, 
possessed  men,  thousands  upon  thousands,  rush  into 
the  grossest  errors— the  rankest  absurditieii.  -  Thej 
dream  that  society  under  diflSarent  forms  and  oPltfkwa, 
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donoiiiiimtioDB  maj  grow  up,  strong  and  beautiful,  on 
file  soil  of  Atheism  and  Selfishness  I  Hence  the  way 
in  which  they  employ  the  word  success. 

To  apprehend  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  suc- 
cess, we  must  understand  the  errand  on  which  man 
was  sent  hither.  That  clearly  was  to  form  a  character 
on  the  basis  of  the  principles,  which  are  embodied  in 
human  nature.  This  is  the  great  end  of  our  existence 
•^the  business  with  which  we  are  earnestly  and  incess- 
antly to  be  occupied.  In  proportion  as,  vitally  con- 
nected with  the  liying  uniTerse,  we  come  into  harmony 
with  the  goyemment  of  Qod  in  our  aims,  spirit^  en- 
deavora,  are  we  successful,  whatever  may  be  our  sphere 
— ^whatever  our  responsibilities.  Whatever  may  be 
our  occupation,  the  fobmation  of  character  is  to  be 
our  all-engrossing  object.  Fipm  this,  we  are  never  for 
a  moment  to  be  diverted — never  to  withdraw  our  hand. 
And  as  we  become  more  and  more  conformed  to  the 
fundamental  laws  of  our  existence ;  as  Truth,  Justice, 
Love  acquire  over  us  a  control  more  and  more  deci- 
sire;  as  our  character  rises  in  consistency,  strength 
and  beauty,  is  our  activity  crowned  with  Success. 
Our  visible  condition,  while  thus  acquiring  character,  is 
liable  to  be  modified  by  a  thousand  circumstances. 
Our  appointed  lot  may  place  us  in  the  midst  of  a  com- 
munity, where  decisive  exertions  had  been  made  by 
wise  and  strong  men  before  us.  They  may  have 
"broken  up  the  fidlow-ground."  The  heat  and  burden 
of  the  day,  they  may  have  borne.  It  may  be  our  pri- 
vilege "  to  enter  into  their  labors"  just  there  where  the 
visible  results  are  most  gratefiiL  The  tide,  which  with 
sinewy  arms  they  have  bufieted— which  with  exhaust- 
ing labors  and  intense  sufferings,  they  had  turned,  may 


bear  us  aloft  in  tbe  ligiifc 
How  a  thoiuaiid  waffidkUL  oliai—  ve  ttmfy  m 
with  one  voioe  to  piooliini  our  Suoqmb.  Or  we  imf 
be  called  to  maiiitaui  the  ehdina  of  Trudi,  JnalioQ^ 
Mercy  in  the  midstof  thoae^  who  widiOQt  idboke  had 
long  trampled  these  aaered  tiungi  under  feot»  Anddat 
nraltiplied  oppoaing  ftfoea^  we  magr  have  to  «n*ar:0«  a 
hardBtmggle.  WenMjbedeiidedytiadnoediXeaiiMi 
The  battle  majbe  hoi  and  long^  It  vmy  be.ioui 
to  leave  oar  bodiea^  pieroed  widi » thooaand  wo«ind% 
on  the  Md  of  oonfliot^  to  be  itripped  and  qMiIedr-4e 
be  trampled  on  by  the  fleroe  wai^hone  and  tarn  bj 
obscene  vnltorea.  And  yoor  heartlflai  dbeerveBi  auy 
describe  ns  aa  unsueoemfid  eombakmts.  Alaal  joatao 
&r  and  no  fiother  their  vision  xeaohea.  Thia  is  all 
they  know. 

IJnsncoessfol  oombatantBl  Milton,  yon  zenwmbeii 
describes  the  position  of  iiicfiel  amidst  hi8feiUow«agQi8 
— ''  an  infinite  host''  Instead  of  joining  them  in  tinr 
apostasy,  he  thnndered  rebuke  in  their  eaxa^  bolt  i^on 
bolt  In  opposition  to  the  general  •sentfanent-^in  iim 
bee  of  all  his  compeers,  he  maintained  hia  int^gntf. 

«« FaUhAd  found 

Amoi^  the  fidthle«,  ikithftil  onlj  lie ; 

Among  innumerable  fidse,  unmoved, 

Unihaken,  unseduoed,  unterrified, 

Hli  lojilty  he  kepC,  his  love,  his  md ; 

Nor  mmber,  nor  example,  wUh  him  wio^fl^ 

To  awerFe  from  trutli,  or  change  hia  oonataat  mlnd| 

Though  aingle." 

But  his  exertions  to  convince  his  feUowa— to  win 
them  back  to  truth  and  loyalty— how  did  they  result? 
Did  they  yield  to  the  fiaroa  of  his  aigumenla?.  Sis 
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pwntpd  ipp6Al8  uTOw  st  Isst  ft  fow  ftiOQiid  him,  to  sns- 
tnn  hm  in  his  all^gianoe  to  tbe  heftvenly  throne? 
Na 

•• Hit  Ml 

Hqm  noonded,  m  out  of  iauon  Judged, 
Or  ringuUr  and  raah." 

They  ivoold  not  come  to  his  assistance,  even  when 
flereelj  threatened.  They  left  him  alone  amidst  the 
soom  and  derision  his  fideli^  had  provoked. 

*'  Jtem  amidst  them  forth  he  paaied, 
LoDg  wmj  through  hostile  scorn.** 

And  so  the  fervent  angel  made  what  our  Time-and- 
Space  patriots,  philosophers  and  religionists  call  a  Jailr' 
ure.  He  lost  the  argnment.  He  wasted  his  strength. 
He  threw  away  his  ballot  He  claimed  too  mnch,  and 
therefore  gained  nothing.  Nothing  I  And  ore  a  good 
oonsdenoe,  and  a  great  heart,  and  truthfol  lips,  and 
hands  dean  and  strong,  are  all  these  nothing,  then  ?  Is 
it  nothing,  beset  with  temptations,  involved  in  embar- 
zaasments,  resisted  by  formidable  foes — is  it  nothing  to 
do  one's  duty  ?  And  thus  enjoy  inward  peace — and 
acquire  fresh  strength  and  beauty — and  look  abroad 
with  increased  delight  upon  a  smiling  universe  ?  Wait 
a  Uttle,  and  you  shall  hear  a  voice  from  *'  the  Seat 
Supreme" : 

**  Serrant  of  Ood,  well  done ;  well  host  thou  fought 
The  better  flght,  who  lingle  haet  maintained 
Against  lerolted  multitndes  the  canae 
Of  truth." 

To  estimate  the  results  of  fidelity  in  this  life-battle, 
to  which  wo  are  all  summoned,  we  must  extend  our 
views  a  little.    For  one  man  and  one  generation  plnys 
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into  the  hands  of  anodieti  ▲  <i*7  ii  beMgod.  Apixfc 
of  the  aaaailanto  thiow  their  woandMl  bodieB  inlo  the 
trench,  and  thus  open  a  way  to  the  olgect  of  the  canr 
flict  before  their  oompanionft  in  ann&  And  thus  the 
victory  is  achieved.  How  often  it  not  one  generation 
indebted  to  another  for  the  most  rignal  benefits  I  And 
can  heroio  entevprisOi  high-eonled  ao^vity,  nnstained 
int^prity  be  deprived  of  their  zewaid?  Be  oftaio* 
jfcained  in  vain?  Besalt  in  nothing?  Why,  these 
things,  of  all  endoring  substances  are  the  most  impe- 
rishable. Intrinsio  worth— that  is  the  staff  tfasy  aze 
made  of— and  that  remains  fixr  ever.  Where  that  is, 
there  the  purest  blessedness  must  be.  '' He  that  doetli 
the  will  of  God  abideih  forever."  The  fruit  of  the 
Tree  of  Life  he  plucks,  and  wields  powers  which  can 
never  be  exhausted.  He  is  a  good  and  fidthful  servant^ 
and  shall  enter  into  the  joys  of  his  Lord. 

The  achievements  of  Luther  I  What  a  theme  1  Li 
what  words  shall  his  genius^  strength,  magnanimity, 
intrepidity,  zeal,  perseverance  be  fiUy  spoken  of? 
And  the  results  of  his  activity  —  a  tldng  to  strike  a 
world  with  astonishment  I  The  success  of  Luther  was 
decisive — ^in  the  view  of  many,  it  was  sublime.  But 
what  shall  we  say  of  Wycliffe?  What  of  Huss? 
What  of  Jerome  of  Prague  ?  Will  you  say  that  a  pre- 
mature death  prevented  the  success  of  Wydiffe? 
That  Huas  and  Jerome  made  a  fiiilure  through  the  vio- 
lence of  their  enemies?  And  so  they  spent  their 
strength  in  fruitless  labors!  Without  a  Wydifife, 
where  had  been  your  Luther?  It  was  the  voice  of 
Wydiffe,  repeated  a  thousand  times  and  in  a  thousand 
places  long  enoi^h  after  foolish  hands  had  thrown  his 
bones  upon  the  dunghill  ;^  rented  a  thousand  times 
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ad  in  a  thouBand  places  down  to  the  present  moment^ 
md  with  eveF-inoraaslng  weight  and  authority — it  was 
this  kingly  yoicei  which  under  God  summoned  Luther 
to  his  work.  And  at  the  summons,  he  arose  from  the 
ashes  of  Hubs  and  Jerome.  And  was  not  Luther's  suc- 
cess the  success  of  his  predecessors,  who  lived  anew  in 
him?  To  a  fiill  share  in  his  reward,  they  are  Mrly 
entitled;  and  Aat^  as  God  is  true,  they  shall  never 
cease  to  enjoy. 

How  generally  is  not  the  English  Bevolution  digni- 
fied with  the  title  glorious;  a  revolution,  which  ban- 
ished from  the  British  throne  the  Stuart  &mily.  The 
introduction  of  the  new  dynasty  marked,  it  is  affirmed, 
a  new  epoch  in  the  progress  of  Freedom.  Eights,  for 
which  at  a  great  expense  of  blood  and  treasure  the 
people  had  long  struggled,  they  then  got  possession  o£ 
A  decisive  step  was  then  taken  towards  the  grand  con- 
summation, hereafter  to  be  reached,  when  all  men 
shall  breathe  the  air  of  Freedom.  That  was  a  success- 
ful eSort,  which  resulted  in  the  English  Revolution. — 
Now  turn  your  eye  back  a  little.  That  old  man,  who 
sits  in  the  door-way  of  a  humble  cottage,  is  not  only 
poor  but  blind.  What  a  manly  form  I  What  a  vene- 
rable aspect  I  How  the  sun-beams  play  upon  that 
countenance — a  countenance,  all  intelligence,  benignity, 
and  beauty  1  Such  a  presence,  how  attractive  and  yet 
how  awful!  This  man,  you  say,  once  saw  "better 
days."  He  once  sat,  reverenced  by  the  wise  and  the 
strong,  at  the  very  summit  of  human  greatness,  hold- 
ing aims,  making  efforts,  wielding  powers  worthy  of 
an  angeL  Now  he  is  reduced,  broken,  fieJlen — ^involved 
in  an  utter  fisdlure.  He,  who  aspired  to  give  laws  to 
kings,  now  owes  his  life  to  the  mercy  of  the  hangmani 
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Thu  is  John  MSton/  Yes;  and  to  every  observer, 
who  can  distingaisb  between  the  work  of  God  and  the 
work  of  the  tailor— between  a  man  and  his  ooat^  he 
appears  just  like  John  Milton.  Strength,  peace,  joy — 
the  elements  of  unbroken  greatness — the  staff  that  liv- 
ing men  are  made  of— how  they  beam  forth  through 
that  countenance  I  And  now  let  me  ask,  whose  ana 
drove  the  tyrant  Stuarts  fix>m  the  throne?  Oh  I  I 
dare  say,  you  will  answer,  that  was  the  achievement 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Without  a  John  Milton, 
your  Prince  of  Orange  had  been  quite  another  man — 
had  had  quite  another  destiny ;  your  glorious  Bevolu- 
tion  had  never  found  a  place  on  the  page  of  history, 
John  Milton  made  a  fidlure  I  Such  a  fidlure  as  gives 
him  a  place  among  the  benefiEKstbrs  of  mankind  I  As 
fills  his  bosom  with  blessedness,  and  covers  his  name 
with  glory. 

The  heart  of  Ghranville  Sharpe  yearned  over  op- 
pressed humanity.  What  compassion,  what  wisdom, 
what  heroism  marked  his  efforts  for  the  slave  I  How 
incessant,  protracted  and  untiring  were  his  exertions  I 
Let  no  man  dream,  that  he  died  too  soon  to  share  in 
the  results  of  the  enterprise,  to  which  he  devoted  arm 
and  soul.  He  was  a  link,  bright  and  stax)ng,  in  the 
chain  of  philanthropy,  to  which  such  men  as  William 
Wilberforce  and  Thomas  Clarkson  belonged.  With- 
out him,  the  chain  had  been  broken.  Without  him, 
no  victory  had  been  won.  Without  him,  the  darkness 
of  the  First-of- August  midnight  had  not  in  the  West- 
Indies  been  alive  and  vocal  with  the  Anthems  of  Free- 
dom. And  if  William  Wilberforce  and  Thomas  Clark- 
son  and  Joseph  Sturge  have  been  successful,  so  has 
Oranville  Sharpe. 
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Bat  let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  &r  higher  object 
Yaa  ai6  now  in  the  presence  of  the  Model  Man,  who 
was  every  way  and  in  the  highest  degree  what  a  man 
ought  to  be  —  in  whom  wisdom,  goodness,  power, 
reached  the  utmost  limits  of  possibility.  From  his 
cradle  upward,  be  was  on  all  occasions  eqnal  to  him- 
self; ocoapied  with  bis  mission  to  the  human  fiunily. 
When  he  entered  on  his  work,  aU  eyes  were  fixed 
upcm  him.  All  arms  were  open  to  embrace  him.  All 
hearts  were  animated  with  the  higbest  hopes,  that 
great  resnlts  would  follow  in  his  footsteps.  But  when 
his  integrity  brought  him  into  collision  with  earthlings 
at  the  summit  of  himian  society,  their  malignity  nailed 
him  to  the  cross.  'In  that  hour,  what  hopes  were 
blasted  I  What  expectations  fell  withered  to  the 
ground  I  While  his  enemies  exclaimed,  '^Let  him 
come  down  from  the  Cross,"  his  heart-stricken  friends 
responded :  "  We  thought  it  had  been  he  who  should 
have  redeemed  Israel."  Yes,  brethren,  in  spite  of  ap- 
pearances, hold  fast  still  to  that  inspiring  thought.  To 
the  redemption  of  Israel,  Ins  powers  have  all  along 
from  first  to  last  been  devoted.  Head,  heart,  hands — 
with  that  work,  he  has  been  occupied.  Applauded  or 
reproached — followed  or  deserted — worshipped  or  blas- 
phemed— amidst  the  activities  of  life  and  the  sufferings 
of  death,  with  that  work  he  has  been  occupied.  And 
he  HAS  DONE  rr  too.  On  the  Cross  it  was  finished. 
The  effort,  which  his  last  breath  enabled  him  to  make, 
overwhelmed  the  powers  of  darkness.  Henceforth,  his 
brow  is  clothed  with  triumph.  From  the  day  of  Pen- 
teoostto  the  present  hour,  every  achievement  of  Truth 
and  Holiness  increases  his  reward  and  augments  his 
joy.  His  Success  shall  be  celebrated  by  the  heavenly 
spheres  in  everlasting  songs. 
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As  to  tbe  influenoe  we  may  exert  on  othen— on  all 
within  the  sphere  of  onr  actiyity,  it  mnst  both  in  kind 
and  degree  correspond  with  our  character.  In  what- 
ever work  we  maj  engage,  it  is  oubsklvbs  that  we 
exert  Whatever  goes  through  cor  mint,  most  bear 
onr  '*  image  and  superscription.''  If  we  are  weak,  an 
image  of  weakness ;  if  strong,  of  strength  most  appear. 
Separate  effective  nseftdness  from  sonnd  chaiacterl 
That  thing  cannot  be  done.  Man  cannot  do  it  and 
God  will  not  Our  influence  and  our  improvement 
must  always  keep  pace  with  each  other.  Increase  the 
one  and  you  extend  the  other.  For  if  under  God 
whatever  we  effect  depends  upon  the  exertion  of  our- 
selves, then  in  proportion  as  we  are  something — as 
we  have  life  and  power,  will  the  effects  be  decisive. 
All  this  is  made  forever  certain  by  the  immutable  right- 
eousness of  Heaven. 

I  know  these  words  are  often  contradicted.  A  voice 
is  often  heard  from  the  high  places  of  society :  I  am  as 
much  the  friend  of  Truth  and  Freedom — as  much  op- 
posed to  treachery  and  oppression  as  any  man  can  be ; 
but  then,  I  am  occupying  a  high  position — exerting  a 
powerful  influence.  I  cannot,  therefore,  avow  my- 
self—cannot stand  erect— cannot  make  bare  my  arm ; 
cannot  for  instance  speak  boldly  and  act  decisively  for 
the  redemption  of  my  enslaved  countrymen.  I  cannot 
oppose  what  in  my  conscience  I  regard  as  felse  and 
hurtful  without  hazarding  my  usefiilness.  From  such 
a  break-neck  operation,  therefore,  I  stand  carefully 
aloof.  An  influence,  which  can  neither  impel  nor  re- 
sist— ^which  can  neither  draw  others  with  you  nor  drive 
them  from  you — which  leaves  you  at  the  mercy  of  im- 
becility, spite  and  folly — ^the  sport  of  every  accident — 
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Aai  you  call  powetfol  I  A  thing  to  be  tenderly  cher- 
lahed  andoaiefollj  piesenred  I  So  have  I  seen  on  the 
steeple's  top  a  creature,  which  was  raised  above  every 
other  object  in  the  neighborhood.  How  it  jittered  in 
the  sunbeams,  attracting  many  a  curious  ^e  I  How 
rapid  and  decisive  often  were  its  movements  I  To 
every  inquirer,  how  clearly  it  annoimced  what  it  was 
its  office  to  imfold  I  Surely,  it  is  the  king  of  all  the 
winds ;  for  they  always  move  in  the  direction  to  which 
it  points  its  sovereign  finger  I  The  weather-cock  is  an 
official  of  high  standing,  which  to  preserve  its  influencei 
carefiilly  adjusts  itself  to  the  general  sentiment  Let 
the  wind  blow  high  or  low — trough  or  smooth,  it  knows 
how  to  keep  its  place  and  maintain  its  usefulness. 

But  look  at  the  men,  who  at  any  time  and  in  any 
place  have  done  most  to  improve  the  character  and  ele- 
vate the  condition  of  mankind.  Were  they  of  the  wea- 
thercock species — ^moving  always  in  the  direction  of  the 
wind  ?  Moses,  Isaiah,  Paul ;  Luther,  Milton,  Sharpe, 
with  their  compeers  around  them,  and  the  Man  of  Sor- 
rows above  them ;  were  they  forever  haunted  with  the 
question,  How  they  should  so  advance  or  retreat — so 
avow  themselves  and  so  conceal  themselves — so  humor 
passion,  prejudice  and  folly  as  to  retain  their  influence 
and  firiends  ?  Not  they.  They  were  living  men,  and 
knew  on  what  errand  they  had  come  hither;  and 
whatever  might  become  of  the  "  pottage"  for  which 
Esau  stood  agape,  it  was  their  "  meat  to  do  the  ¥rill" 
of  Heaven.  In  their  existence  and  activity,  all  worlds 
and  all  ages  will  rejoice  forever. 

We  of  the  Oneida  Institute  have,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  been  guilty  of  a  failure.  Not  that  the  princi- 
ples we  adopted  were  unsoimd,  and  therefore  imprac- 
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tieable and hutfloL    ISfcL tfatt ^A.xvAped  tp i%Q( fipqp; 
the  principles  we  had  addpled.    Bot  ov  auns.  fl^  nffey 
thoda  were  in  aeroral  reBpeota.afe  Tviaaoe  witbi  A^. 
general  eentixnent    Uaaval  labor  ire  .onmhjyHri  vjih. 
mental  callivation.    Some  anoh.  plaoa  ?ra  give  Wrtfaa. 
Bible  in  onr  coarse  of  study  as  it  ]mui  in  tha.wpisdat 
which  the  first  scholax*  of  his  jiaj  in  Baxiope  tboiiig^ 
worthy  of  the  Son  of  Gpd,    An4  u  a^mittipg^  ift^: 
dentSi  we  inquired  not  who  were  their  jwrnli^  bnt> 
what  was  their  charadgr.    And  £xr  aoeh  o£Sanoes^  t^, 
professed  finends  of  Tiearning  and  Beliginn  an[U)^  ua. 
seem  to  r^jaid  us  as  having fiyfeitedonr natnra]  s^arp 
of  the  'Upraise  and  pudding"  they  axe  aocnstomedto 
bestow.    Hence  the  inference^  that  we  are  guilty  of  a 
fidlure.    But  how  is  that  ?    We  don't  deny  that  we 
have  been  traduced,  derided,  opposed.    We  confess 
that  we  are  called  onion-grubbers  andthenegro-schooL 
Fashion  has  tossed  up  her  pretty  nose  at  ua    The 
grim  ecclesiastic,  as  he  ''  passes  by  on  the  other  aidei" 
exdaims,  with  a  knowing  air.  That  will  never  do. 
Sectarianism,  with  or  without  canonicals, ,  whether  it 
prates  about  the  Apostolical  succession,  or  glories  in 
immersion,  of  boasts  of  a  perfection  as  pure  as  the 
dryest  sand,  or  loudly  insists  on  order,  ordSer,  always 
scowls  cross-eyedly  at  us.    It  can  make  nothing  of  us. 
All  who  r^ard  the  peculiar  institution,  with  its  hand- 
cuff, chains  and  scourges,  as  a  thing  to  be  endured, 
look  on  us  as  a  disturbing  force  among  the  settled  ar^ 
rangements  of  society.    And  among  our  professed 
Mends,  all  "  who  halt  between  two  opinions ;"  who  are 
inclined  to  the  position  of  Mr.  Eacing-both-ways,  find 

•  Jolm  Mntoa. 
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it  ezoeedinglj  inconyenient  to  afford  us  assistance. 
And  then  some  of  our  debtors,  and  many  of  our 
patransi  the  Times  have  pinched,  and  what  we  ex- 
pected fiom  their  hands  may  never  reach  us.  And 
how  we  shall  pay  our  own  debts  without  breaking  in 
upon  our  arrangements,  is  a  question  not  so  easily 
answered.  If  all  this  implies  a  failure,  we  have  doubt- 
less fiuled.  But,  if  to  hold  on  our  way  through  ten 
yean  of  toil  and  trial ;  and  to  maintain  the  principles 
on  which  we  set  out  with  an  ever-deepening  conviction 
of  their  weight  and  worth ;  and  to  do  somewhat  to- 
wards training  up  a  goodly  number  of  young  men,  of 
different  complexions,  for  stations  of  usefulness ;  and 
to  find  ourselves,  amidst  our  studies  and  labors,  borne 
constantly  onward  to  higher  degrees  of  improvement, 
inward  harmony  and  self-possession ;  if  in  these  things 
the  elements  of  Success  are  to  be  recognized,  then  have 
we,  under  (Jod,  been  successful.  What  we  hxive  done 
remains  for  the  benefit  of  the  great  cause  of  Education. 
The  future  we  commit  to  the  wisdom  of  Heaven. 

I  would  if  I  might  impress  the  leading  thoughts  in 
this  discourse  on  all  who  hear  me,  and  especially  on 
the  members  of  this  School.  "  Judge  not  according  to 
appearances."  Let  yours  be  a  "  righteous  judgment." 
The  secret  of  success  lies  in  strength  of  character. 
Where  this  is  wanting,  that  can  never  be  attained. 

**  Snweri  telLi  us,  %  most  royal  man. 
The  deepest  heart  and  highest  head  to  scan : 
At  eyery  time,  in  every  place,  our  surest  chance, 
Lies  In  Decision,  Justice,  Tolerance.*^* 

*  Ooethe. 
10* 
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"  Wherefore,  my  beloved  breUiren,  be  ye  steadiSurt, 

unmovable,  aluKiys  abounding  m  Ae  work  of  the  Lord, 

foraamucli  as  ye  know  your  uxni  IS  NOT  IN  YAIN  m  Ae 

Lordy    In  vain  it  cannot  be.    Make  character,  then, 

your  aim  and  object      "All  other  things  shall  be 

added." 

While  yon '' hbor,  iMm  to  wiOt** 


"In  due  season,**  a  ripened  harvest^  rich  and  beanti- 
fbl,  shall  wave  around  you. 


The  following  paragraphs  fix>m  the  life  of  Dr.  Follen 
are  referred  tb  on  pages  201  and  205. 

"  It  was  during  the  summer  of  1888,  that  Dr.  Follen 
turned  his  attention  very  earnestly  to  the  writings 
and  doings  of  the  Anti-Slaveiy  Society  that  had  then 
been  in  existence  only  one  year.  Mrs.  Childs'  Appeal, 
which  he  had  read  while  we  were  at  Dr.  Channing's, 
produced  a  powerful  effect  upon  his  mind,  and  some 
weeks  after  we  returned  to  Cambridge,  he  said,  one 
evening,  after  he  had  been  meditating  some  time :  '  I 
am  thinking  of  joining  the  Anti-Slavery  Society ; 
what  do  you  think  of  it  ?'  *  That  you  ought  to  follow 
the  light  of  your  own  mind,'  I  replied ;  *  why  should 
you  hesitate  ?'  *  I  know  that  it  will  be  greatiy  in  the 
way  of  my  worldly  interests.'  *  Very  like,'  I  said.  *I 
feel,'  he  replied,  *  as  if  I  ought  to  join  them.'  *  Then 
why  not  do  it  ?'  *  It  is  a  serious  thing  to  relinquish 
my  worldly  prospects  altogether ;  if  I  join  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  I  shall  certainly  lose  all  chance  of  a 
permanent  place  in  College,  or  perhaps  any  where  elae. 
K  it  were  only  for  myself  I  dionld  not  be  traiiblQ^ 
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about  it^  but  to  inyolye  yon  and  Charles  in  the  evils  of 
real  poverty,  I  shrink  from  that'  *  You  have,'  I  said, 
'  sacrificed  your  country,  your  home,  and  all  that  makes 
home  dear,  for  the  sake  of  freedom  and  humanity ;  do 
not  think  that  we  are  not  able  and  worthy  to  make  the 
slight  sacrifice  which  we  may  be  called  upon  to  make 
in  this  causa'  He  joined  the  Society,  and  he  did  so 
from  a  devout  sense  of  duty,  and  after  a  solemn  and 
prayerful  consideration  of  every  objection  to  so  doing. 
He  knew  that  there  were  evils  belonging  to  all  associa- 
tions; he  never  vindicated  or  approved  of  abusive  lan- 
guage in  the  Abolitionists,  any  more  than  in  their 
opposers;  his  nature  was  as  gentle  as  it  was  uncom- 
promising ;  but  when  a  young  friend  raised  this  objec- 
tion to  joining  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  he  replied  to 
him :  '  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  stand  aloof  from  a 
Society  whose  only  object  was  the  abolition  of  slavery.' " 

"At  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  of  the  American 
Anti-Slavery  Society  in  January,  1834,  Dr.  Follen  was 
chosen  Chairman  of  a  Committee  to  draft  an  address  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery.  The  spirit  and  style  of  this  address  extorted 
praise  even  from  the  enemies  of  the  cause.  Copies 
of  it  were  sent  to  all  the  Members  of  Congress,  and  to 
all  the  men  of  distinction  at  the  South.  One  copy 
alone,  from  this  large  number,  was  returned  to  Dr. 
Follen,  with  some  insulting  words  written  on  the  mar- 
gins upon  the  subject  of  foreigners  throwing  firebrands, 
and  other  stereotyped  remarks  of  the  same  sort.  About 
this  time  a  very  gross  attack  was  made  upon  him  in 
one  of  the  Boston  papers :  and  lest  he  should  not  him- 
self know  of  it,  the  paper  was  sent  to  him,  with  the 
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ofFensive  paragrapli  marked  for  his  particular  notioOi 
'  This  cannot  touch  me,'  he  said,  as  lie  calmly  read  it^ 
'  it  is  too  vulgar.'  It  was  in  the  course  of  this  year 
that  he  assisted  in  the  formation  of  an  Anti-Slayery 
Society  in  Cambridge."  ^ 

"  Dr  Follen  received  repeated  warnings  that  his  in- 
terests in  the  College  would  be  materially  injured  by 
his  devotion  to  this  hated  cause.  He  was  told  thai 
Anti-slaveiy  would  never  be  tolerated  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity ;  but  he  did  not  on  that  account  think  it  rights 
neither  did  he  feel  disposed  to  desert  a  cause  which  be 
thought  of  more  importance  than  ail  others,  and  in 
comparison  with  which  the  interests  of  any  individual 
were  a  petty  concern.  *The  question,'  he  said,  'is 
whether  this  is  my  duty;  what  will  be  the  conse- 
quences, is  a  secondary  matter.'  His  nature,  however, 
was  so  hopeful  that  he  always  believed  while  he  could, 
that  the  right  would  prevail ;  and  he  would  not  and 
did  not  relinquish  the  persuasion  that  his  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  Freedom  would  be  forgiven,  and  that  the 
College  would  yet  retain  him  in  its  service.  He  never 
allowed  his  devotion  to  the  Anti-'Slavery  cause  to  in- 
terfere with""any  of  his  duties  in  College ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  fear  that  it  might,  made  him,  if  possible, 
more  scrupulous  than  ever  in  the  performance  of  them 
all.    Of  this  there  is  the  most  ample  testimony." 

"  The  question  was  asked,  [that  is,  whether  the  oor^ 
poration  intended  to  continue  his  professorghipj  and 
the  answer  was,  that  the  corporation  did  not  thiok  tl 
expedient ;   and  no  other  arning^^nient  wuji 
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by  which  he  could  be  retained  in  the  University.  After 
ten  years  of  faithful  Bervice  in  the  College,  he  was  left 
with  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  as  teacher  of  the  Ger- 
man Language,  if  he  chose  to  remain  at  Cambridge. 
This  was  of  course  an  inadequate  support  for  himself 
and  fiEunily,  and  obliged  him  to  seek  employment  else- 
where.   He  felt  that  this  was  intended." 


While  connected  with  the  Oneida  Institute,  I  exerted 
myself  earnestly  and  actively  for  the  organization  of  a 
Congregational  Church  and  Society  in  Whitesboro'. 
The  new  pulpit  which  was  here  opened,  I  was  invited 
to  occupy.  For  a  number  of  years  I  here  addressed, 
statedly  and  firequenily,  considerable  congregations. 
A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  new  organization 
had  been  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
this  village.*  They  had  no  occasion  for  surprise  when 
they  received  from  the  Oneida  Presbytery  a  request, 
that  they  would  "ftimish  to  the  Presbytery  the  rea- 
sons,*'  which  led  them  to  organize,  as  they  had  done, 
the  Church  to  which  they  now  gave  their  coimtenance 
and  support  In  the  name  of  those  upon  whom  this 
request  was  urged,  I  wrote  a  Reply,  which  was  prompt- 
ly offered  and  speedily  published.  It  may  be  well  to 
insert  it  in  this  place,  on  account  both  of  its  intrinsio 
ajgnificance  and  historical  bearings. 


^:^f 


REPLY  TO  PRBSBYTEBT. 

The  cause  of  human  freedom  has  fbrnishedf  for  dif- 
ferent ages  and  countries^  the  test  ^psestion^  by  which, 
under  various  fonnsi  the  ohaiaoter  of  men  has  been 
tried  and  brought  out  to  light  At  one  time^  and 
among  our  own  ancestors,  while  it  was  generally  ad- 
mitted, that  human  authority  must  be  submitted  io  in 
matters  of  religion,  it  became  the  test  question  whether 
a/areign  power  could  lawfoUy  wield  that  autiiority. 
At  another,  the  great  question  was,  whether  the  Bible, 
independent  of  legislative  enactments  and  ecclesiastical 
arrangements,  was  for  faith  and  practice  a  sufficient 
guide.  Again,  the  spirits  of  men  were  tried  and  their 
course  determined,  by  ihe  question — and  a  fearfld  test 
it  was — whether  a  government  could  lawfully  demand 
support  where  it  violated  the  inalienable -right  of  repre- 
sentation. 

What,  in  this  country,  may  now  be  the  test  ques- 
tion, by  which  the  character  of  our  fellow-dtizens  and 
fellow-Christians  is  to  be  judged  o^  cannot  but  be  fimi- 
liar  to  the  thoughts  of  every  observant  and  reflective 
mind.    It  is  clearly  this :  *'  Whetheb  the  pbinciple 

OF  HUMAN  EQUALITY  SHALL  BE  CARBIED  OUT  IN  THE 
ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY  —  OR  WHETHER  IN  OPPOSI- 
TION TO  THIS  PRINCIPLE,  THE  FREE  SHALL  BE  EN- 
SLAVED." This  is  the  question  which  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  in  this  republic,  is  now  required 
to  consider,  examine,  and  decide.  And  here  all  are 
brought  to  a  test  through  which  a  strong  and  clear 
light  must  be  shed  upon  their  character. 
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To  avoid  mifiappiehension  and  dispute,  we  will,  in 
few  words  and  some  respects,  explain  what  we  mean 
by  the  bearing  of  a  test  question  upon  human  charac- 
ten  We  admit,  that  one  may  take  the  right  side  of 
such  a  question,  so  far  as  profession  and  visible  action 
are  concerned,  without  furnishing,  in  doing  so,  decisive 
proof  that  his  character  is  sound  and  good.  The  test 
of  a  ''standing  or  a  falling  church,"  has  sometimes  been 
held  to  be  the  doctrine  of  gratuiUms  salvation.  In  the 
controversy  of  Luther  with  the  Pope,  on  this  subject, 
doubtless  many  took  sides  with  the  reformer,  whose 
hearts  after  all  were  not  right  with  Gt>d.  Multitudes 
are  able  and  earnest  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment by  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  never  felt  the  cleans- 
ing efficacy  of  his  blood.  But  while  all  this  is  to  be 
admitted,  can  it  be  denied,  that  such  as  take  the  wrong 
tide  of  such  questions,  give  evidence,  that  their  charac- 
ter is  radically  defective?  Bad  men  might  say  with 
Luther,  "By  grace  the  elect  are  saved;"  but  could 
good  men  reject  this  doctrine?  If  bad  men  may  ad- 
mit, can  good  men  deny,  the  sovereign  efficacy  of  the 
blood  of  redemption?  So  we  admit,  that  among  those 
who  are  aiming  and  endeavoring  to  carry  out  the  doc- 
trine of  human  equality  in  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
men  may  be  found  who  are  neither  sound  patriots  nor 
true  Christians.  Wrong  motives  may  have  brought 
them  to  the  side  of  the  friends  of  holy  freedom.  But 
what  must  be  said  of  those  who  practise,  or  justify,  or 
excuse  American  slavery? 

When  we  affirm,  that  we  find  here  the  test  question 
of  this  age  and  country,  we  only  give  voice  to  the 
general  sentiment  To  this  they  agree  who  exert  a 
leading  influence  in  politics  among  us.    In  every  part 
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of  our  countiyy  and  on  the  moBt  important  oocaakni^ 
and  in  the  most  practical  way,  it  is  admitted,  nay,  as- 
serted, that  the  decision  of  the  question  of  slavery,  has 
a  viial  bearing  on  the  union  of  tiie  confederated  Statsa 
If  decided  in  one  way,  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the 
North — ^if  decided  in  another,  the  most  actiye  politi- 
cians of  the  South — declare  the  republic  broken  and 
dissolved.  In  one  part  of  our  country,  the  advocate 
of  slavery  is  looked  upon  as  hostile  to  the  general 
welfiure;  in  another,  an  abolitionist  is  treated  as  an 
outlaw. 

Among  the  leading  ecclesiastical  influences  in  this 
country,  moreover,  the  same  question  has  a  like  prom- 
inence and  importance.  In  one  place,  the  beliei^  that 
slavery  is  inherently  and  essentially  sinful,  carried  out 
in  practice,  is  treated  as  the  worst  of  heresies,  worthy 
of  the  heaviest  censures  and  penalties;  in  another,  the 
advocate  of  slavery  is  excluded  from  the  pulpit  and 
the  communion-table.  What  other  question  has  such 
extensive,  multiplied  and  powerful  bearings? 

In  our  political  and  ecclesiastical  relations,  this  ques- 
tion, with  its  various  bearings,  has  been  put  to  us  by 
an  authority  which  we  coidd  not  despise,  and  with  an 
urgency  which  we  could  not  resist.  When  first  called 
to  make  a  decision,  we  belonged  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  this  village,  of  which  many  of  us*  had  long 
been  members,  and  some  of  us  officers.f  Our  deepest 
convictions  and  best  feelings  constrained  us  openly  and 

♦  Seyenty-Kme. 

f  The  ScBsion  consisted  of  nine  members,  exclusive  of  the  pastor 
Of  these,  six  entered  into  the  organization  of  the  Congregational  Ohnroh, 
namely:  Luther  Holbrook,  Samuel  Camp,  David  Foster,  Pektiah  Saw* 
aon,  Thomaa  Beebe,  and  William  K.  Tibbitts. 
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'  to  teka  the  groand  of  immediate  emancipa- 
tioiL  In  doing  so,  we  wore  happy  to  find  ourselves 
by  the  side  of  our  then  pastor,  Bey.  Ira  Pettibone. 
We  soon  peroeiyed,  that  our  brethren  who  on  this  sub- 
jeot  had  oiher  yiews  and  feelings,  r^ardod  the  ques- 
tion which  we  had  thus  decided,  as  a  test  question. 
They  felt  themselyes  at  liberty  to  exert  an  influence 
and  to  employ  measures,  which  issued  speedily  in  his 
diamiasion.  No  careful  and  candid  observer  could,  we 
think,  fidl  to  see,  that  the  deficiency  in  his  salary, 
which  was  the  ostensible  cause  of  his  leaving  us,  had 
its  sooioe  m  the  anti-abolitionism  which  many  of  the 
wealthy  members  of  the  Church  and  society  openly 
avowed. 

When  the  question  of  inviting  Eev.  David  L.  Ogden, 
the  present  pastor  of  the  same  church,  to  occupy  the 
pulpit,  was  decided,  we  do  not  deny,  that  as  a  general 
thing  we  voted  in  the  affirmative.  We  had  our  fears, 
it  is  true;  but  we  hoped  for  the  best.  We  persuaded 
oursdves,  that  it  might  not  be  improbable,  that  with  the 
ever-increasing  light  which  was  shed  upon  our  relations 
to  the  enslaved,  he  might  be  led  to  become  their  advo- 
cate. The  grounds  of  this  persuasion,  we  did  not  suf- 
ficienily  examine.  We  acted  hastily.  We  presumed 
too  much.  In  such  a  day,  and  on  such  a  question,  we 
own,  we  ought  to  have  taken  nothing  for  granted. 
We  ened,  greatly  erred,  in  not  demanding  in  the  out- 
set, in  a  pastor,  an  open  and  pledged  advocate  of  our 
enslaved  brethren.  This  we  confess  and  deplore. 
And  with  this  confession  on  our  lips,  we  warn  others 
to  beware  of  like  rashness  and  folly. 

Not  long  after  the  settlement  of  our  new  pastor,  we 
began  to  smart  under  the  effects  of  our  own  timidity  and 
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precipitatioxL  We  as  deeply  Mt^  as  we  plamly  sawi 
that  what  oar  faretihxeii  had  treated  as  a  test  question 
in  dismisaing  one  pastor,  oar  conscienoeB  leqoiied  as 
to  regard  as  a  test  qoestion  in  respect  to  the  support  of 
another.  We  understood  our  pastor  publiely  to  say, 
that  slaveiy  was  not  m  Am^— m  aU  caaesy  and  in  its 
own  natare — a  sin;  that  the  people  of  his  chaige  had 
no  such  share  in  the  responsibilitj  of  continuing  or 
abolishing  it,  as  would  lay  them  open  to  a  just  con- 
sciousness of  guilt,  however  the  wickedness  (^slavery 
might  be  clearly  shown  and  strongly  proved;  and 
that,  as  fiur  as  his  influence  went,  this  subject^  as  an 
officious  and  hurtful  intermeddling  with  other  people's 
business,  should  be  shut  out  of  the  pulpit.  We  had, 
moreover,  the  mortification  and  pain  to  see  resolute 
and  active  abolitionists  among  us  reproached,  traduced 
and  persecuted,  as  we  thought,  for  maintaining  our 
own  principles.  Expedients  were  employed  and  mea- 
sures pursued,  to  make  them  odious  and  infiunoua. 
Nay,  we  understood  ourselves  to  be  called  upon  to  re- 
nounce and  condemn  them  for  doing  what  we  approved 
— what  had  contributed  to  strengthen  our  best  oonvio- 
tions  and  nourish  our  best  affections  I*  Thus  was  the 
test  question  of  our  age  and  country  brought  directly 
home  to  our  inmost  heart&  What,  in  such  cizcum- 
stanees,  should  we  have  done  ? 

As  our  pastor  had  made  an  open  declaration  of  his 
views  and  designs,  how  could  we  support  his  ministry 
without  being  sharers  in  his  responsibilities?    In  his 


*  We  refer  to  the  attack  upon  the  Oneida  Inititate,  and  the  ] 
•ubsequently  had  before  the  Seaiion  of  the  Preebyterian  Church  in 
Whitesboro. 
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miDd,  pfobliclj  cxprcoBod,  slavery  was  not  a  sin  in  all 
dasea.  The  relation  of  owner  to  property,  one  mah 
might  BOBtain  to  another,  innocently  and  n8efTlll}^  It 
might  be  abused,  and  thna  become  the  occasion  of  wick- 
edneas.  The  dbuacB  of  slavery,  not  slavery  iisdf,  were 
to  be  condemned,  as  a  violation  of  the  law  of  God. 
Thna,  the  principle  that  man  cannot  be  reduced  to  a 
ehattel,  cannot  be  held  and  treated  as  such,  without 
sin,  was  zqected.  With  the  denial  of  this  principle, 
die  heaven-made  distinction  between  men  and  things 
at  once  disappears.  The  image  of  God  may  be  dis- 
posed of  as  a  marketable  commodity ;  the  purchase  of 
the  Saviour's  blood  may  be  bought  and  sold;  those 
upon  whom  the  Spirit  breathes  may  be  knocked  off  at 
auction ;  and,  provided  no  abuse  of  the  relation  thus 
entered  upon  be  committed,  all  will  be  well — God  is 
not  displeased,  nor  is  man  injured.  "We  saw  plainly, 
that  slavery  could  not  need  a  broader  basis  than  such 
doctrines,  maintained  and  established,  would  lay — a 
fimndation  in  which  markets  for  men,  women,  and 
diildren,  of  every  complexion,  might  be  indefinitely 
multiplied,  throughout  the  wide  world  1  If  we  could 
support  a  ministry,  which  openly  rejected  the  great 
principle  of  human  equality — which  decried  earnest 
efforts  to  carry  out  this  principle  in  the  abolition  of 
slavery — ^which  could  deny  the  inherent^  essential  guilt 
of  holding  men,  in  any  circumstances,  as  articles  of 
merchandise — should  we  not  have  deserved,  ourselves, 
to  become  the  victims  of  our  own  selfishness  and  trea- 
chery?— to  have  our  hold  broken  upon  our  own  in- 
alienable rights  and  birthright  privileges  ? 

Gould  we,  moreover,  admit  "  the  flattering  unction 
to  our  souls,"  though  offered  by  a  pastor's  hand,  that 
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we»  as  AmericaiL  dtizens  and  Amerioan  Christians,  had 
no  responsibility  for  the  oontinnance  of  such  an  insti- 
tation  as  slayery  ?  We  knew  that  this  was  a  national 
concern;  and  that  we,  however  few  and  obscure  our 
names,  were  a  vital  and  integral  part  of  the  nation. 
We  loxew  that  slavery  was  tolerated  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church ;  and  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  we  be* 
longed,  and  had  a  share  in  shaping  its  counsels  and 
accomplishing  its  designs.  Were  there  none,  in  the 
very  presence  of  our  pastor,  who  had  been  personally 
engaged  in  buying  and  selling  their  fellow-men  ?  With 
such  relations,  and  in  such  circumstances,  could  we 
support  a  ministry  which  had  dared  to  absolve  us  from 
guilt,  where  our  consciences  charged  us  with  guilt? 
We  could  not  but  know  assuredly,  that  we  had  fearful 
responsibilities  in  the  matter,  which  our  pastor  held 
up  as  none  of  our  business.  Could  we  listen  to  his 
voice  without  stifling  our  own  consciences  and  turning 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  word  of  God?  We  put  the  inquiry 
solemnly  to  you,  brethren,  whether  we  could  have 
supported  such  a  ministry  without  running  into  tempt- 
ation? 

And  then,  on  this  momentous  topic,  whether  our 
views  and  sentiments  were  right  or  wrong,  we  were  to 
expect  no  instruction  from  the  pulpit  Our  pastor  had 
assured  us,  that  it  could  have  no  place  among  the  mat- 
ters which  were  there  to  be  stated,  examined,  discussed 
and  applied.  And  yet  we  knew,  that  this  very  subject 
had  a  prominent  place  on  the  pages  of  the  Bible ;  that 
it  was  agitating  the  nation  from  centre  to  circumfer- 
ence, and  took  £ast  hold  of  the  vitals  of  the  Church ; 
nay,  that  it  was  an  engrossing  topic  in  politics  and  re- 
ligion throughout  the  Christian  world.    As  men  among 
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men,  and  as  GhiiBtians  among  Ghiistians,  -we  were  sure, 
tiiat  -we  had  a  place  to  fill  and  a  task  to  perfbnn.  We 
needed  the  influence  of  the  pnlpit,  to  enlighten,  and 
quicken,  and  siurtain,  and  cheer  ns,  amidst  the  labors 
of  love  for  which  Heaven  demanded  the  vigorous  appli- 
cation of  our  best  powers,  promptly  and  nnweariedly. 
But  what  could  we  expect  from  a  pulpit,  which  had 
pledged  itoelf  to  silence,  where  the  Idghest  interests  of 
bleeding  humanity  were  at  stake,  but  an  influence 
adapted  to  blind,  and  neutralLse,  and  benumb?  Christ- 
ian brethren,  we  solemnly  demand,  what  coukl  we 
expect? 

And  then,  how  could  we  support  a  ministry,  which 
had  enlisted  in  what  we  regarded  as  an  open  war 
against  earnest,  active  abolitionists  among  us?  We 
now  refer  particularly  to  the  attack  which,  it  is  well 
known,  was  publicly  made  upon  the  Oneida  Institute, 
and  to  the  pains  which  were  taken  and  the  expedients 
which  were  employed,  to  defame  and  destroy  it — and, 
as  we  could  not  help  seeing,  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  on 
account  of  the  position  which  that  Institution,  and  es* 
pedally  the  President,  had  maintained  on  the  subject 
of  human  freedom.  The  shifts  which  were  resorted 
to,  to  figaten  reproach  and  contempt  upon  such  prin- 
ciples and  measures  as  we  had  felt  constrained  to  adopt 
and  maintain,  sickened  us.  How  could  we  commit 
ourselves  and  our  children  to  the  guidance  of  a  pastor 
who  coxdd  justify  and  vindicate  an  attack  virtually 
upon  ourselves,  for  trying  to  honor  in  our  practice  the 
principles  of  the  Bible? 

Could  we,  dear  brethren,  in  our  circumstances,  have 
kept  a  good  conscience,  without  trying  to  escape  from 
the  temptations  and  perils  to  which  we  were  exposed? 
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The  principIeB  which  with  ub  weie  fundameiital  ia 
morality  and  religion,  the  polpit  had  dedaied  war 
upon.  How  could  we  support  auch  a  polpiti  without 
renouncing  our  piindplea?  We  had  been  taught  to 
pray:  ''Lead  us  not  into  temptation."  How  then  coold 
we  expose  ourselves  to  the  noxious  influences  which 
we  had  the  strongest  reasons  to  expect  would  be  faioughft 
to  bear  upon  us?  The  effisct  of  maldng  oompromiaeii 
where  principle  was  at  stake,  we  have  seen  in  othem 
Wehave  seen  their  r^;ard  for  crushed  humanity  fiottod 
and  frittered  away,  till  their  hearts,  once  alive  to  tliie 
claims  of  their  enslaved  brethren,  have  grown  oold 
and  dead. 

When  we  obtained  letters  of  dismission  from  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  for  the  sake  of  forming  a  new 
one,  we  do  not  deny  that  we  expected  to  enter  into  a 
Church  of  the  same  name  and  order.  We  understood 
our  pastor  to  admit,  that  all  things  considered,  the  step 
we  proposed  was  not  undesirable;  that  for  those  who 
might  leave,  and  especially  for  those  who  should  re- 
main, the  separation  might  be  benefidaL  In  the  way 
of  the  arrangement  we  were  intent  upon,  he  thought 
no  obstacle  would  be  thrown  by  Ihe  Presbytery,  and 
offered,  in  case  any  difficulty  should  arise,  to  plead  fbr 
and  assist  us. 

After  we  bad  entered  upon  arrangements  fbr  public 
worship,  and  before  church  relations  had  been  estab- 
lished, we  saw  occasion  to  expect  embarrassment  and 
opposition  in  the  Presbytery,  if  we  should  there  ask 
assistance  in  forming  the  church  we  desired  to  see  or- 
ganized.  We  dreaded  the  protracted  and  fruitless 
controversy  which  thus  threatened  us,  and  resolved  to 
ovoid  it,  if  we  could  consistently  with  a  good  oonsdence 
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and  an  onsallied  reputation.  We  were  led  to  inquiry. 
Some  of  our  number  had  long  had  a  decided  prefer- 
ence for  GoDgregationaliam.  This  they  openly  ex- 
preaaed.  We  examined  its  claims  to  our  regard,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  the  mode  of  church 
organization  which,  as  best  suited  to  the  genius  of 
Chiistianityy  we  ought  to  adopt  Acting  on  this  per- 
suasion, we  took  such  steps  as  conducted  us  to  the 
position  where  you  now  find  us.  A  hint  or  two  may 
shed  some  light  upon  the  course  which  we  thus  pur- 
sued. 

L  The  principle  of  sdf^ovtrnmeni — ^the  proper  basis 
of  all  good  political  and  ecclesiastical  organizations — 
we  saw  justly  applied  and  happily  carried  out  in  Con- 
grogational  arrangements.  The  size  and  character  of 
Christian  Churches  generally,  favored  the  admission 
of  this  principle  in  full  force  and  free  exercise.  They 
were  not  so  large  as  to  be  gross  and  unwieldy.  They 
had  sufficient  integrity  and  intelligence  to  be  safely 
intrusted  with  their  own  affairs.  We  saw  no  occasion 
for  the  superintendence  and  interference  of  spiritual 
courts,  rising  one  above  another,  and  all  above  the 
churches.  The  more  extensively  and  thoroughly  the 
responsibilities  and  exertions  involved  in  self-govern- 
ment could  be  diffused  throughout  a  Christian  commu- 
nity, the  better,  in  all  respects,  must  its  welfare  be  pro- 
vided for. 

2.  We  were  greatly  confirmed  in  such  conclusions, 
by  the  history  of  the  churches  in  New-England. 
Where  else  could  wc  look  for  sounder  character, 
loftier  enterprise,  warmer  zeal,  or  greater  activity? 
And  where  else  had  the  principle  of  self-government 
been  carried  out,  in  its  various  applications,  more 
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fidthfully  and  fhllj  ?  Where  could  we  find  stronger 
'proofi  of  vigor  and  usefulness,  than  Congregational 
churches  in  New -Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and 
Maine,  afforded?  And  would  their  peace  and  pros- 
perity be  promoted  by  such  restraints  and  impositions 
as  Presbyterianism  involves  ? 

8.  This  inquiry  derived,  in  our  view,  moreover, 
great  force  £rom  the  present  attitude  and  aspect  of 
things  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  There  we  saw 
mutual  distrust  and  reproach  opening  the  door  more 
and  more  widely  for  the  admission  of  every  evil  which 
dissension  and  distraction  can  inflict  Lai^  portions 
of  the  body  ecclesiastic,  we  saw  cutting  off  other  large 
portions — ^until  it  became  a  question,  to  be  settled  by 
"  brother  going  to  law  with  brother,"  where  the  high- 
est spiritual  court  in  the  Church  could  be  found — who 
were  entitled  to  wield  its  prerogatives,  and  who  was 
bound  by  its  decisions  I  Could  peace  be  here  enjoyed, 
or  edification  expected  ? 

4r.  To  this  we  add,  that  while  connected  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  we  had  been  taught  to  give  the 
hand  of  fellowship,  freely  and  promptly,  to  our  Con- 
gregational brethren.  Their  ministers  wo  had  seen  in 
our  pulpits,  and  our  ministers  in  theirs.  We  could 
not  regard  ourselves  as  forfeiting  the  esteem  and  con- 
fidence of  those  with  whom  we  had  been  ecclesiasti- 
cally connected,  by  becoming  Congregationalists. 

Such,  brethren,  are  the  reasons  we  have  to  give,  in 
answer  to  the  inquiry  you  propose.  If  we  were  to 
go  into  extended  and  minute  detail,  describing  the 
views  and  feelings  of  the  meml^ers  of  this  Church  indi- 
vidually, on  the  matter  in  question,  other  things  would 
doubtless  be  added.     Enough,  however,  has  been  sug- 
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gortedy  to  explain  and  justify  tlie  course  we  have  pur- 
sued. 

And  now,  dear  brethten,  we  would  meeklj  jet  ear- 
nestly inquire  of  you,  whedier  the  American  slaye  has 
not  llie  fltoongest  claims  upon  the  sympathy  and  aid  of 
Ihe  American  Churches?  Whether  the  ministers  of 
the  €k)epel  are  not  bound  by  their  commission,  to  be 
his  hear^,  active  advocates?  Whether,  if  they  refuse 
to  plead  his  cause  and  toil  for  his  deliverance,  they  do 
not  ferfisit  the  confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens  and 
lUlow-Ohristians?  Whether  those  who  feel  the  be> 
nnmbing  eflfects  of  the  official  negligence  and  treachery 
of  such  a  minister,  ought  not,  if  unable  to  persuade 
him  "to  open  his  mouth  for  the  dumb,"*  to  abandon 
his  ministry?  And  whether,  in  their  circumstances, 
the  Congregational  Church  in  Whitesboro  onght  not, 
as  they  have  done,  to  set  up  a  standard  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  "  contend  earnestly  for  the  fiuth  once 
delivered  to  the  saints"  ? 


The  Discourse  which  next  follows  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  to  omit  Its  bearing  on  the  objects  of  this 
volume  is  strong  and  obvious.  The  occasion  on  which 
it  was  delivered  is  sufficiently  explained  in  the  brief 
address  preceding  it,  to  the  Congregational  Church,  for 
whose  especial  benefit  it  was  preached  and  published, 
as  well  as  by  the  tenor,  import  and  spirit  of  its  para- 
graphs. I  commend  it  to  the  earnest  attention  of  any 
who  may  have  heard  that  I  was  opposed  to  "  Eevivals 
of  Religion." 

•  IVoT.  81 :  8,  9. 
11 


To  THE  GoNGBaoATiOKAi.  Ghxtbch,  Whitesbobo  : 

Deab  Bbbthbsn  :  When  daring  the  lake  protracted 
meeting  in  this  village,  I  saw  jou  tempted  and  ex- 
poaed-^espeoiall J  by  some,  who^  in  contempt  of  the 
principles  thejhad  professed  to  honor,  lent  their  ooon.- 
tenance  and  cooperation  to  the  spedal  church-going 
and  church-increasing  aotiyitj  of  a  community,  which 
has  all  along  stood  aloof  firom  you  in  your  exertions  tp^ 
promote,  in  the  &ce  of  derision  and  reproach,  the  oaase 
of  a  sound  morality  and  a  pure  religion,  I  felt  impelled 
to  lift  up  the  voice  of  warning.  That  voice  it  is  the 
object  of  these  pages  to  repeat  and  prolong.  It  is  high 
time  that  a  Christianity,  &lsely  so  called,  which  re- 
fuses to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  earthhng,  the  drunk- 
ard, the  slave,  the  respecter  of  persons,  the  dupe  and 
the  victim  of  popular  prejudice,  the  votary  of  a  say- 
and-do-not  philanthropy,  were  understood  that  it  might 
be  abhorred.  While  such  nuisances  are  endured,  we 
must  be  exposed  to  an  infected  atmosphere.  "  It  is 
time  for  thee,  Lord,  to  work :  for  they  have  made  void 
thy  law."  Let  us  never,  dear  brethren,  foiget  that  "he 
who  endureth  imto  the  end,"  alone  shall  be  saved* 

Yours  in  the  Saviour,  affectionately, 

B.  Gbeek. 

WhUeihimf,  Ftb.  1841. 


INIQniTY  AND   A  MEETINO. 

^Hmt  the  word  of  the  Lord,  ye  mien  of  Sodom ;  giTe  ear  unto  the 
bw  of  our  God,  ye  people  of  Gomomli.  To  what  porpoee  is  the  mnl- 
titade  of  toot  ncrifioes  onto  me  f  aaith  the  Lord:  I  am  full  of  the 
bumUAdngi  of  rami,  and  the  &t  of  fed  beasts ;  and  I  delight  not  in 
the  Mood  of  bidloda,  or  of  lambs,  or  of  he-goats.  When  ye  come  to 
^ipaar  beftre  me^  who  hath  required  this  at  your  hand,  to  tread  my 
eovtif  Bring  no  more  Tain  oblations ;  Inoenseisanabon^nationunto 
me;  the  new  moons  and  Babbaths,  the  calling  of  assemblies,  I  cannot 
nnj  with ;  It  is  iniquity,  eren  the  solemn  meeting.  Tour  new  moons 
and  yonr  appointed  feasts  my  soul  hateth :  they  are  a  trouble  unto  me ; 
I  am  weary  to  bear  them.  And  when  ye  spread  forth  your  hands,  I 
win  hide  nine  eyes  from  you ;  yea,  when  ye  make  many  prayers,  I  will 
not  hear:  your  hands  are  full  of  Uood.  Wash  you,  make  you  clean: 
put  away  the  ctU  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes  ;  cease  to  do 
erU ;  kam  to  do  well :  seek  judgment,  reliere  the  oppressed,  judge 
the  fitherlesB,  plead  for  the  widow."— Isaiah  1 :  10-17. 

Thb  prophet  so  describes  and  so  exhorts  the  reli- 
gionistB  here  addressed,  as  to  give  us  a  due  to  their 
character.  They  were  just  fit  to  be  ranked  with  the 
men  of  Sodom.  And  how  they  were  to  be  regarded, 
we  may  learn  of  Ezekiel.*  "  Behold,"  he  exclaims, 
"this  was  the  iniquity  of  thy  sister  Sodom;  pride, 
Mness  of  bread,  and  abundance  of  idleness  was  in  her 
and  her  daughters,  neither  did  she  strengthen  the  hand 
of  the  poor  and  needy."  Idlers  they  were,  inflated 
with  pride,  and  bloated  with  luxury;  playing  the 
lyrant  among  the  helpless  and  friendless.  That  this 
was  the  character  of  the  creatures  Isaiah  had  to  deal 
with,  the  exhortation  shows,  in  which  their  duty  is  set 

«  Bsekiri  16  :  49. 
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forth.  K  they  would  put  away  the  evil  of  their  doinga^ 
and  thus  find  access  to  the  Men^-Seat^  they  must  ''seek 
judgment^  rdieve  the  oppressed,  judge  the  ffttherlesa^ 
plead  for  the  widow."  The  condition  and  dainis  of 
the  "poor  and  needy,''  they  must  earnestly  atudy; 
and  take  port  with  the  weak  against  the  strong-— wi^ 
the  oppressed  against  the  oppressor. 

Very  di£ferent  was  the  poation  which  these  zeligiaiL- 
ists  at  present  held.  Their  zeal  for  God  was  oonaistBiit 
with  contempt  for  man.  With  them  the  pontile  of 
religion  was  every  thing;  the  moral,  nothing.  la 
meeting-holding,  psalm-singings  prayer-making,  they 
were  active  and  noisy  eneugh.  In  these  things  they 
were  all  stir  and  smoke.  The  calling  of  assonblies^ 
the  solemnr  meetings,  the  appointed  feasts  they  multi* 
plied  even  to  the  wearying  of  Jehovah.  Iniquity  and 
a  meeting,*  he  could  not  away  with.  He  loathed  theit 
services.    We  are  thus  taught,  that  A  mestikg-hold- 

ING  ACTTVITY,  UNDEB  THE  PRETENSE  OF  A  BEGABD  FOB 
HUMAN  SALVATION,  AOCOKPANIED  BY  A  DISEKGABD 
FOR  HmCAN  RIGHTS,  IS  AN  ABOMINATION  TO  JXHOYAH. 

For, 

L  ItimpUea  rank  abmrditif  and  a  flagrant  caniradio' 
Hon. — ^In  the  constitution  of  man,  the  rights  of  man 
are  involved.  The  attributes,  the  powers  and  capaci- 
ties here  found,  are  GK)d-given  endowments.  These 
gifts  imply  fearful  responsibilities.  They  are  a  sacred 
trust,  for  which  an  account  must  be  rendered.  All 
this  supposes  the  right  to  wield  our  powers  and  use  our 
capacities,  according  to  our  constitution — ^firmly  to  hold 

*  '*  Ich  mag  nicht  Fre^  mid  Feste.**— 6'MmtM. 
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and  ftedj  to  pttraue  the  end  of  our  existence.  Wha^ 
ever  interferes  with  us  here,  injures  us  vitally.  Healtli^ 
vigor,  useful  activity  are  at  once  impaired.  If  our 
right  to  be  what  our  Creator  designed  us  to  be,  and  to 
do  what  he  requires  us  to  do,  is  invaded,  wrong  and 
wretohedneaB  must  ensue.  And  this  wretchedness 
must  be  deep,  and  this  wrong  flagrant  in  the  same  de- 
gree as  iSbe  invasion  of  such  rights  is  &r-reachiDg,  vio- 
lent and  determined.  Our  salvation,  of  course,  de- 
pends mpon  the  fhll  enjoyment  of  those  rights,  to 
which,  under  God,  we  are  constitutionally  and  inalien- 
ably entitled.  These  can  be  enjoyed  only  in  the  free 
disdiarge  of  those  duties^  which  the  rights  imply.  To  em- 
ploy our  powers  and  capacities  in  a  course  of  law- 
abiding  activity,  without  let  or  hindrance,  is  the  right 
of  all  rights,  to  which,  )x)th  individually  and  socially, 
we  are  entitled.  K  we  are  assailed  here,  whether  by 
inward  passion  or  outward  violence,  our  salvation  is 
put  to  hazard.  If  the  assault  be  successful,  our  very 
hearts  are  stabbed.  If  we  are  free  here — ^firee  firom  the 
dominance  of  passion  within  and  without— our  own 
passions  and  other  people's — free  to  discharge  the  Hea- 
ven-appointed duties,  which  our  rights  imply,  which 
correspond  with  them  and  grow  out  of  them,  Vien  are 
we  among  the  saved.  Then  salvation  sheds  its  light  and 
pours  its  songs  around. 

The  invasion  of  human  rights  is  an  assault  upon  hu- 
man salvation.  The  oppressor  is  a  destroyer.  The 
constitution  of  man  —  the  powers,  prerogatives  and 
prospects  of  man — ^lus  present  peace,  and  his  eternal 
welfiure,  he  sets  at  naught  and  tramples  under  foot 
Whatever  may  be  his  condition,  and  whatever  his  pre- 
ten&<Hifl|  this  is  Ids  work.   Whether  he  devour  widows' 


..*v.  ^oait  ui  mesc  duties  senc 
ling,  its  living  waters.  His  s 
over  human  salvation. 

To  apologize  for  oppression, 
fimna,  is  to  lend  oorselyes  to 
BtraotaoiL    A  professed  Chris 
eveD|  mfty  pennit  eiTorSi  xaxik 
take  root  within  hila ;  theoou< 
the  ofypiCBBod  he  may  stapidl 
crudest^  fiedsest  things  he  Hiay 
ever  of  generous  indignation  c 
ages  of  tyranny  may  have  proi? 
the  oppressed  their  inalienable  i 
aamstanoe  in  the  house  of  praye 
to  Tevile,  and  reproach,  and  trad 
Freedom  ;  he  may  even  make  1 
or  his  high  station,  the  occasion 
n^lect  of  the  daims  of  outrage 
he  cannot  do  without  inflictin 
sets  himself  against  that  in  wl 
He  breathes  a  spirit  directly  an 
man  wel&re.    Just  so  fSeur  as 
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pompeota  He  calls  for  spedaleffortB  for  their  benefit 
Hi»  gilds  up  his  loins  aa  if  he  were  a-going  to  do  some- 
tlang:  CSo^jutozs  he  enlists.  And  now  what  a  scene 
of  activity  opens  upon  ns.  Assemblies  are  called. 
MeietiDgB  are  held.  Heaven  and  earth  are  invoked. 
What  a  stir  1  What  expedients  1  What  an  agitation 
of  the  sozftce  of  the  general  sentiment  I  With  what 
pretenaionB  is  the  ear  of  simplicity  and  honesty 
wounded  I  *^  Sea  and  land  are  compassed  to  make 
pnoadjtes."  And  they  are  made;  drawn  together, 
ledomed  np  and  gloried  over.  Proselytes  I  To  what? 
To  SBintBhip  without  humanity  1  To  saintship,  which 
refhses  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  victims  of  prejudice 
and  oppression  I  To  saintship,  which  contributes  more 
than  every  thing  else  to  the  protection  and  growth  of 
the  worst  forms  of  rebellion  against  God,  and  iujury 
to  manl  Alas  I  what  have  we  here?  What;  the 
very  same  vision  as  pained  the  eye  of  Isoiali,  the  son 
of  Amos.  What  absurdities  1  A  cold  and  cruel  dis- 
regard of  human  rights,  kindling  up  witliout  losing  a 
jot  of  its  malignity  into  a  fervent  regard  for  human 
salvation  1  Invitations  to  the  weary,  on  lips  laden  with 
apologies  for  slavery  I  Such  contradictions  Jehovah 
may  well  be  weary  of.  They  are  too  much  for  even 
his  patience.  Iniquity  and  a  meeting,  thus  conjoined, 
must  be  a  trouble  to  him  I  Such  glaring  contradic- 
tions— such  gross  absurdities  in  his  very  presence  I 
What  else  can  this  be  than  to  make  his  house  a  den  of 
thieves? 

n.  Such  a  meeting-holdiag  activity  as  this  discourse 
is  designed  to  expose,  is  adapted,  where  human  improve- 
mmt  and  todfare  are  most  vitaib/  conoerned,  to  coajowwi 


ui>Lnistin.Lr  Ibrms  of  iniquity  «iround 
indo'lwas  ^n'l^itly  impaired.     He 
licartcd,  to   abandon   his  work. 
Lord?    He  encouraged  him  to  ei 
official  course  with  fresh  zeal  and 
He  desmbed  the  condition  on  whit 
to  speak  with  the  authority  of  the  < 
"^  thou  take  forth  (he  precioius  fnm  i 
as  my  moutfc."*    From  a  just  disc 
moral  distinctions,  his  words  would  d 
and  power.    This  Jehovah  regarded 
the  fidelity  and  success  of  the  pro] 
connection  we  are  assured,  that  diyi 
Yclop  and  express  themselves  in  mai 
tions  clear  and  definite.    '^  Then  sha] 
discern  between  the  righteous  and  th< 
him  that  serveth  Ood  and  him  that  sc 
The  hypocrites  around  him,  the  Savioi 
with  a  strange  and  hurtful  negligenc 
crimination  had  a  vital  bearing  apoi] 
They  were  sharp-sighted  enough  wh 
were  to  be  disposed  of ;  but  dull  na  i- 
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be  of  hmtk  if  not  of  MbI  bearing  npon  character.  The 
Law  of  Bectitade  is  the  basis  to  which,  if  good  habits 
are  to  be  Ibrmed  and  maintained,  our  temper  and  our 
actmtymnst  be  conformed.  Here  is  the  model  on 
which  flOtand  character  is  to  be  fashioned  and  matured. 
The  uKoe  dearly  and  fully  this  model  is  presented,  the 
higher  will  be  its  authority — ^the  greater  its  power ;  the 
mare  radical  and  transforming  will  be  its  influence 
upon  the  understanding,  conscience  and  heart  Ilence^ 
under  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  proceed  all 
healthftal  convictions — all  well-directed  endeavors — all 
sound  reformation.  Whatever  goes  to  confound  moral 
distinctions,  goes  to  obscure  or  misrepresent  this  model 
—  to  bereave  it  of  its  authority,  and  neutralize  its 
power.  If  confounded  radically  and  vitally,  the  model 
disappeara.  No  standard  is  left,  by  which  moral  cha- 
racter can  be  judged  of.  No  ground  remains,  on  which 
reformatory  efforts  can  be  made.  As  good  and  evil — 
right  and  wrong  are  confounded,  the  wicked  cannot  be 
convinced  of  their  wickedness,  nor  the  upright  justified 
in  their  integrity.  Indeed,  the  very  significance  of  the 
words,  righteous  and  wicked,  has  vanished.  We  are 
lost  in  a  maze.  We  wander  about  without  aim  or  ob- 
ject amidst  endless  concisions ;  the  sport  of  every  idle 
wind,  of  every  hap-hazard  impulse. 

The  positive  institutions  of  religion  were  designed  to 
subserve  the  end  of  moral  distinctions.  Hence  they 
derive  their  meaning.  Apart  from  this  end,  they  are 
unintelligible  and  worthless.  From  this,  they  derive 
whatever  sacredness  we  ascribe  to  them — become  hal- 
lowed in  the  eyes  of  men.  As  hallowed  things  they 
are  comnnonly  regarded.  "  The  calling  of  assemblies — 
the  solemn  meeting" — ^with  what  reverence  they  are 
11* 


.A  tuL'v  una  iniquity  hero  excused,  < 
juptitied?     "Wliat  if  inU-in|H'nim*e  • 
a  relugc  liere  ?     What  it'  pride  buil 
prejudice  finds  libre  a  home?    ^ 
spirit  and  malignant  passions  riot 
What  if  decisive  measures  to  expose 
raise  the  depressed,  to  shelter  the  out 
oppressed,  are  discountenanced  here- 
impracticable  and  ridiculous?    Wh 
and  detennined  advocates  of  freedon 
—of  an  effective  and  comprehensive 
here  grosslj.  misrepresented  and  spit 
And  what  i^  in  the  midst  of  all  tUs, 
saving  souls  are  proposed.    Special  e 
upon.    Meetings  are  multiplied  and  p 
flames  up  on  every  side.    Large  succe 
the  church  is  boasted.  Scores  of  conv< 
the  communion-table.    And  all  this,  v 
characteristic  of  the  meeting-holders  : 
maintained !    A  few  vague,  general 
made  as  a  thing  of  course.    But  eul 
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drinking  lemain  unieyoked — ^arrangements*  to  tempt 
theyidonB  and  increase  intemperance  stand  firm — thef 
injnied  outcast  is  spumed  as  contemptuously  as  ever — 
chuioh  processes  and  decisions,  violative  of  the  simplest 
^inciples  of  jusldce,  are  not  so  much  as  called  in  ques- 
tion—  and^  the  cruel  exclusion  of  the  cause  of  the 
opprosBod  from  the  pulpit  passes  unexposed,  unoon- 
demned.  In  one  word,  iniquity  and  the  meeting  move 
hand  in-  hand  I  Thus^  things  the  most  incongruous, 
and  just  there  where  human  improvement  and  wel&re 
are  most  vitally  concerned,  are  strangely  confounded  I 
How,  on  such  ground,  can  sound  character  be  pro- 
duced ?    How  even  understood  ? 

And  wl£at  must  be  the  various  bearing  of  all  this  ? 
What^  upon  those  who,  amidst  the  general  excitement, 
are  reckoned  converts  ?  Here  is  one,  who  has  all  along 
been  driving  hard  after  the  world — an  eager,  greedy 
earthling.  He  finds  in  the  church,  and  among  those 
who  are  active  in  extending  its  limits  and  controlling 

*  To  (hose  who  are  fondiiar  with  the  historj  of  the  Temperance  re- 
Ibrm  in  Whiteaboro ;  and  especially  to  those  who  have  exerted  them- 
aelres  to  drj  up  those  fountains  of  death  among  us,  where  intoxicating 
dtlnk  is  sold,  this  must  be  painfully  intelligible. 

f  Yoa  dbnV  go  to  the  negro-church  and  favor  the  negro-school,  do 
youf 

I  **  I  did  aay  that  tlareholding  was  not  in  itself  in  all  cases,  and  in 
its  own  nature,  a  sin.  I  hold  the  same  opinion  now,  and  I  believe  I 
shall  always  hold  it,  so  long  as  my  eyes,  and  ears,  and  intellect  remain. 
In  this  I  am  happy  to  say  I  agree  with  the  great  mass  of  the  most  pious 
and  inteil^nt  Christians  in  America.'* — **I  said  that  I  did  not  consider 
the  snliject  of  slavery  as  coming  within  the  bounds  of  the  Gospel,  and 
that  tlierelbre  the  people  need  not  expect  to  hear  me  descant  upon  it** 
— "  Thauffh  I  should  not  preach  upon  slavery  myself^  nor  introduce  any 
ageniMfor  thai  purpose,^-^8ee  Rev.  David  L,  Oyden's  Review^  pp,  9, 
10. 


^./^iiiig  a  community  ^^ 

worn  by  way  of  ornament,  and  Ii 
sistcnt  with  Christian  liberty  ?     A^ 
bad  all  along  been  a  wine-bibber,  e 
draughts  beneath  a  pulpit  whenc 
wine-drinking?    Or  will  he  who 
hdder,  who  had  Bold  hia  fbllow-n 
the  price  of  blood|  enter  a  ohuich 
hisain,  where  the  sin  of  slaveiyis  d 
In  the  midst  of  good  earthlinga,  goo 
\  wine-drinkers,  good  friends  of  slavi 

I  of  such  odd  combinations,  such  gi 

^  such  inexplicable  confusion,  what 

j  found  by  which  sound  character  mt 

matured  ?  J£  these  things  are  consis 
of  Bectitude — with  Christian  habits,  t 
\  tude  must  be  a  loose  affair — Christiaa 

any  thing  or  nothing,  adapting  then 
mor  or  convenience  of  the  thought] 
the  selfish.  Amidst  such  incongruiti< 
forth  the  precious  from  the  vile" — ^wl 
between  shadow  and  substance — ^be 
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thzown  into  a  hot-bed,  where  they  are  rapidly  ripening 
for  helL  And  the  openly  yicious  can  see  no  essential 
di£ference  between  themselves  and  the  professed  Christ- 
iaos  around  them.  Such  incongruities— can  they  be 
other  than  a  trouble  to  Jehovah  ? 

nL  The  thing  which  this  discourse  aims  to  expose 
and  oondemui  moreover,  involves  a  perversion  of  the 
mflOfu  €f  hvmcm  salvatiovL  The  arrangements,  usages, 
and  institutions,  which  the  prophet  charged  the  He- 
brews with  profisining,  were  Heaven-appointed — God- 
given.  The  end  to  which  they  looked  was  sublime  and 
glorious.  In  the  midst  of  abounding  iniquity  —  of 
wide-spread  and  fiery  rebellion,  they  were  designed  to 
assert  and  support  the  divine  authority.  At  the  ap- 
pointed feast,  in  the  solemn  meeting,  the  laws  of  the 
spiritual  world  in  their  application  to  the  relations  of 
the  Earth  were  to  be  defined,  expounded,  and  insisted 
on.  Here  the  will  of  God,  enshrined  in  the  active 
obedience,  and  commended  by  the  sincere  lips  of  his 
people,  was  to  be  oontinuaUy  held  up  as  the  model  of 
character  —  the  standard  of  action.  Here,  the  pre- 
rogatives and  requisitions  of  God  —  the  rights  and 
duties  of  man  were  to  be  presented  in  a  clear  and  cer^ 
tain  light — in  beautiful  consistency  and  delightful  har- 
mony with  each  other.  Piety  God-ward  was  to  ani- 
mate philanthropy  man-ward ;  and  philanthropy  was 
to  nourish  piety.  The  church  was  to  be  Heaven  upon 
Earth — ^transforming  Earth  to  Heaven.  All  its  influ- 
ences, oonunon  and  special — ^all  its  exertions,  ordinary 
or  e^jkraordinary,  were  to  look  directly  and  effectively 
to  the  spread  of  inward  purity  expressed  in  outward 
morality.    Such  was  the  design  of  the  positive  institu- 


of  tlie  most  puhstantial  boiK*lit> 
has  l^cn  oifivtod  or  attrinj)t«Ml 
of  bis  relations  and  prospects.  J 
at  that  they  should  be  regarded 
of  yeneration — ^that  in  the  ej 
should  be  invested  with  an  air  c 
ever  and  whenever  these  institu 
ient  to  their  proper  ends,  this  fi 
fill — opening  the  way  for  good  r 
But  this  feeling  may  be  taken 
ing  a  meeting  the  home  of  iniq 
seek  a  refuge  in  sacred  places- 
cover  of  hallowed  relations.    Tht 
do,  assume  the  character  and  claii 
anointed  servants.    Seizing  on  t1 
church,  they  may  affect  zeal  for 
prosperity.    They  suck  her  brei 
appropriate  her  honors  and  her  re 
they  not  deprecate  with  a  jealous 
threaten  to  reduce  her  supplies,  a 
nesB?    From  her  strength  and  f 
their  wealth  ftTiil  nr.i/>*»'^ —   ''*''' 
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into  a  bulwark  of  eyil-doing.  Temperance-wise,  the 
AtmJi  must  not  be  urged  to  oxert  her  powers.*  She 
is  too  sacred  to  be  spoken  to.  Off)  ye  pro&ne ;  and  let 
her  quaff  the  cup  of  devils  at  the  table  of  her  Lord  1 
The  breath  of  rebuke  from  your  uncircumcised  lips 
would  soil  her  white  robes  I  The  'negro-pew  —  that 
hatefhl  offipring  of  murderous  prejudice,  as  mean  as  it 
is  wicked — that  consecrated  monument  of  respect  of 
persons — ^that  cage  of  scorpions  stinging  souls  to  death ; 
you  must  not  expose  the  absurdity  and  sin  in  which  it 
had  its  origin.  Though  it  is  a  toad  breathing  venom 
into  the  ear  of  piety,  you  must  not  touch  it  with  Ithu- 
riel-spear.  The  devil  thus  incarnate  must  not  be  ex- 
posed, because,  forsooth,  he  had  obtruded  himself  upon 
the  grounds  of  Paradise  I  The  negro-pew  is  one  of 
the  conditions  on  which  alone  well-bred  souls  can  con- 
sent to  be  saved ;  and  so,  cunning,  noisy  quacks,  in 
dispensing  their  balm  of  Grilead,  give  the  ncgro-pew  a 
place  among  their  pious  frauds.    Nor  must  the  church 

*  "  Another  absurd  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  eucharist  was  made 
it  the  State  Temperance  Society  last  weeic  in  Albanj.  Ground  was 
taken  against  the  use  of  fermented  wine  at  the  communion-table,  by  a 
minister  by  the  name  of  Van  Burcn,  at  the  meeting  held  in  the  Baptist 
chapel  in  Pearl  street,  on  the  evening  of  the  10th.  The  next  day  a 
resolution  was  oflbred,  commending  those  churches  that  had  introduced 
'the  real  juice  of  the  rine,*  instead  of  the  fermented  compounds.  The 
thing  was  wannly  opposed  by  Dr.  Potter  and  Dr.  Welch,  and  after  a 
q>iiited  diacuasion,  was  lost,  72  to  17 — showing  a  great  deal  of  good 
sense  in  the.  body.  The  temperance  cause  has  before  this  received  a 
blow  by  the  Interference  of  temperance  conventions  with  the  arrange- 
tnenta  of  ohorchea ;  and  we  rejoice  that  in  this  case  there  was  such  an 
orenrhelming  amount  of  good  sense  to  check  the  folly  tliat  would  ruin 
any  cause.  There  is  great  hope  of  the  healthy  progress  of  the  cause 
under  the  control  of  such  discreet  membcrs.^^J\r.  F.  Baptist  RegUter 
fwFkh,  19,  1841. 


CTV  in  tlie  cliurcli,  it  may  bo  tiHiniuMl, 
tht^  s<»iiinlncss  of  its  fuilh  ii-»r  llio  iiitr, 
ractcr."     6W/  i7itcntio)is,  it  may  be  u 
convert  slaveholding  into  a  Christiar 
that  one  may  be  under  sacred  obligatioi 
inalienable  rights  of  his  fellow-men  I 
them  at  the  most  vital  points  for  their  e 
Such  poison  may  have  infected  the  ve: 
church  ;  and  quickened  and  strengthc 
hostility  to  the  cause  of  holy  Freedom 
made  it  a  nuisance  offensive  to  Heaven  ai 
in  any  effort  for  its  improvement  and  u 
must  not  fix  its  eye  upon  the  mortal  sii 
repent  o£     Oeneral  confessions,  it  may, 
way,  be  exhorted  to  make.    Thus  all  c 
avoided.    The  tide  of  excitement  may  f 
church  may  be  increased,  while  its  old, 
may  be  piously  retained.  The  sjream  runs 
And  the  painful  necessity  of  laboring  to 
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sisyety  draroh  to  repentance  by  preaching  abolition 
lectozes  is  cunningly  avoided  !* 

Now,  for  what  purpofie  was  the  mission  of  the  Son 
of  God  undertaken  ?  And  why  was  he  called  Jesmf 
The  object  of  his  mission,  and  the  oocosioa  of  his 
name  we  have  in  the  aim  he  vigorously  held — in  the 
pmpoee  he  lovingly  cherished,  of  '^saving  his  people 
ftom  their  sins."  The  Heaven-appointed,  Heaven- 
honored  means  of  grace  which,  in  the  cause  of  human 
salvation  are  to  be  employed,  look,  of  course,  in  the 
same  direction.  A  conversion  which  leaves  men  at 
variance  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  sound 
morality,  leaves  them  unsaved.  A  defective  morality 
is  the  natural  offspring  of  a  corrupt  Christianity.  If 
the  former  is  defective  at  fundamental  points,  the  latter 
is  radically  false  and  fetally  corrupt  What  must  we 
say  of  a  system  of  morality  which,  in  the  very  pre- 
sence of  slaveholding,  connives  at  its  enormities,  and 
even  affects  ignorance  of  its  deadly  tendencies  ?  Which 
gives  its  countenance  to  the  worst  form,  under  which 
respect  of  persons,  and  contempt  for  the  poor,  ever 
haunted  this  spectre-ridden  world  ?  Are  men  saved 
from  their  sins  who  make  no  scruple  of  living  in  them 
— ^who  ingeniously  excuse  or  stoutly  defend  them  ? 
Who  curl  their  lips  or  gnash  their  teeth  upon  every 
one  who  dares  honestly  attempt  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel  to  their  most  natural  and  signifi- 
cant applications  ?  When  a  meeting  is  held  to  counte- 
nance and  strengthen  such  a  Christianity,  it  is  held  to 
countenance  and  strengthen  iniquity.    An  effort  is 

•  (•  And  yoa  would  liave  me  commence  a  protracted  meeting  by  de- 
UvetiDg  A  eoune  of  abolition  lectures  h  To  be  sure  I  would,  if  a  pro- 
■ItTery  church  ia  to  be  brought  to  repentance. 


_.  .vv,^f//  kMuaji,  L  j)oii  tl 
of  Christianity,  IJe  lias  inij>ressc<. 
thoritv.  They  are  adapted,  as  tl 
support  his  authority — to  subserv 
eminent  They  are  dear  to  his 
hiB  wiadom  and  goodneaa.  Thej 
i^  nama    Thej  are  identified  with  h 

11  he  been  known  greatly  to  honor  t 

the  mediom  through  which  his  oh 
parted.  From  their  relation  to  h 
their  sadedness.  Thus,  as  aiTaa( 
by  his  hand  and  for  his  glory,  ih 
the  minds  of  his  creatures  with  his 
himself  By  virtue  of  this  relatio: 
that  bad  men  are  enabled  to  force  tb 
of  iniquity.  With  long  teucesj  and 
loud  pretensionsi  they  so  practise  tl 
to  deceive  the  simple  and  the  unwai 
is  the  cause  of  Oodwe  are  intent  on 
special  means  we  use  at  his  bidding. 
make  aocesaions  to  his  kingdom.  IB 
Jixe  countenance  and  cooperation  of 
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of  the  Lord,  they  render  service  to  the  devil.  On  his 
altar  ihey  bum  their  idol-sacrifices.  The  arms  which 
were  derigned  to  subdue  his  enemies,  they  level  at  his 
breast  Thus  they  strive  to  force  him  into  the  service 
of  Satan. 

With  indignation  and  surprise,  voice  after  voice  ex- 
claimB:  What  have  we  here  ?  We  thought  that  Jeho- 
vah was  the  avenger  of  the  oppressed ;  that  he  had  no 
zespect  of  persons ;  that  according  to  his  word,  to  iden- 
tify ourselves  with  crushed  humanity,  was  the  way  to 
enjoy  his  fiivor.  We  understood  that  Jesus  Christ  had 
given  general  notice,  that  in  the  final  day  he  would 
jnake  the  most  bruised  and  battered  form  of  humanity 
a  test  of  our  regard  for  him.  And  the  Holy  Spirit,  we 
thought,  impressed  upon  all  the  subjects  of  his  regen- 
erating power  the  image  of  the  all-merciful  One.  But 
if  what  we  here  witness  be  indeed  what  it  claims  to  be, 
the  work  of  God — ^his  hands  must  be  strangely  at  va- 
riance with  his  lips.  In  what  is  here  ascribed  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  we  see  no  indications  of  a  power  divine. 
And  the  effects  do  not  imply  the  elements  of  a  sound 
morality.  Even  those  who  were  busy  in  producing 
these  effects,  whatever  saintship  they  may  claim,  have 
never  yet  even  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  men.  In  a 
generous  and  magnanimous  regard  for  our  common 
nature,  they  fall  short  of  the  attainments  of  many  a 
deist  What  a  puzzle  I  If  God  be  true,  this  is  not 
his  work.  Ah  1  my  friends ;  God  is  true — whatever 
becomes  of  human  artifices.  He  is  not  to  be  seduced 
or  forced  into  a  denial  of  himself  And  he  regards 
with  utter  loathing  the  union  of  iniquity  with  a 
meeting. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  regard  the  positive  institutions 


viiaiilCier.        illlS  n 

portance — Jeep  si^LTiiifieance.     With 
view,  we  (*aii  bardly  overrate  them, 
when  they  say,  Let  us  go  up  to  the  1 
For  his  work's  sake,  we  shall  highly 
ian  minister.    To  the  disciples  of  tin 
join  ouraelyes  in  an  everlasting  cov< 
mnnion  of  saints  we  shall  earnestly 
mental  supper.    In  our  efforts  to  lead 
to  the  great  source  of  rest,  we  shall  1 
son  and  out  of  season.    On  ordinar 
occasions  extraordinary,  we  shall  not  f< 
bling  of  ourselves  together.     Fearinj 
shall  often  speak  to  each  other — stirring 
minds  in  the  way  of  a  grateful  remen 
Heaven  forbids  us  to  forget  Thus  shf 
and  strength  and  encouragement  in 
Heaven-appointed  duties.     The  fram< 
and  impulses,  which  bear  us  onward 
practical  obedience,  we  shall  prize  foi 
tendencies  and  happy  effects.     Thus  th 
ligion  will  become  for  us  the  handmf 
in  relio"'^'*      "^' 
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la  his  blessedness  will  be  joined  with  exertions  for 
their  wel&re.  What  we  approve  in  preaching  we  shall 
embody  in  practice.  A  meeting-holding  activity  will 
be  followed  by  a  duty-doing  activity. 

To  divorce  the  positive  from  the  moral  in  religion  is 
to  destroy  both.  The  moral  will  be  neglected  if  the 
positive  is  despised  ;  and  the  positive  must  be  insigni- 
ficant if  the  moral  is  overlooked.  If  the  end  is  for- 
gotten, the  means  are  worthless;  if  the  means  are 
neglected,  the  end  is  lost  Doing  without  saying  is  a 
blind  activity ;  saying  without  doing  is  an  empty 
sound.  A  proper  regard  for  one,  will  lead  us  to  insist 
upon  both.  Give  them  tongues,  and  with  one  voice 
they  would  exclaim,  United  we  stand,  divided  we  fell. 

A  meeting-holding  activity,  accompanied  with  a  dLs- . 
r^ard  for  the  claims  of  humanity,  we  ought  to  eschew 
for  its  hurtfulness,  and  abhor  for  its  wickedness.  Just 
so  far  as  we  give  it  countenance,  we  pervert  the  right 
ways  of  the  Lord.  We  subscribe  to  the  glaring  lie, 
that  on  the  ground  where  humanity  withers,  religion 
may  flourish ;  that  hearts  dead  to  the  claims  of  man, 
maybe  alive  to  the  requisitions  of  Gtod  1 

How  is  it,  that  we  hear  of  revivals  of  religion  among 
the  monuments  of  slavery  ?  Of  successful  evangelists 
among  anti-abolitionists  ?  Of  a  fervent  zeal  with  a  lax 
morality  ?  The  excitement  begins,  goes  on  and  ends ; 
the  tide  rises,  swells  and  ebbs,  and  leaves  worldliness, 
and  respect  of  persons,  and  alliance  with  oppression, 
and  a  league  with  intemperance,  and  contempt  for  the 
poor,  and  a  compromise  with  popular  follies,  and  party 
qnrit,  and  sectarian  zeal,  and  a  spiteful  opposition  to 
dl  who  sigh  and  cry  on  account  of  prevailing  abomi- 
nations— ^these  things^  and  such  as  these,  in  the  old 


ui  iiwakened  souls  from  tlic  one  tliii; 
so  men   tire  to  bo  reeoneiltMl   to  (n 
aveitoJ  from  the  very  point  where  the 
the  most  fiercely  1    And  to  be  refoi 
tention  to  the  particulais  where  their 
law  are  most  flagrant  I    Theatrical  ea 
ployed,  and  a  theatrical  effect  is  prod 
are  exchanged  for  romance.    A  grea 
about  iniquity,  and  repentance,  and  gi' 
GKxl,  and  being  engaged  in  religion ; 
realities  which  are  involved  in  sinning 
the  Lord  are  avoided,  lest  revival-serm 
into  abolition  lectures,  or  temperance  a 
positions  of  the  seventh  commandmen 
ries  on  respect  of  persons,  or  charges  to 
tribute,  and  to  the  proud  not  to  be  1 
attacks  upon  the  settled  order  of  things 
lished  usages  of  society  I    And  so  the 
its  work  without  touching  the  stroug- 
Satan.is  intrenched  I     What  objection 
such  revivals  ?    The  more  frequent  th 
longer  they  continue,  the  more  fir.«i' 
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nudlqdy  hia  xnurden.  They  maj  even  hang  him  in 
cdDBgj,  if  thej  will  keep  thdr  hands  from  his  person. 
They  may,  without  offienoe  to  him,  have  as  much  reli- 
gion as  they  please,  provided  they  will  keep  it  in  what 
he  ealls  its  place— safely  closeted  with  their  Sunday- 
clothes  ;  apart  from  the  actual  relations  and  ordinary 
'  business  of  life ;  where  it  may  muse  and  meditate,  sing 
psalms  and  pray  prayers,  without  being  annoyed  by 
ibe  dust  of  the  market,  the  din  of  the  exchange,  the 
wrangling  and  contending  by  which  the  baIloMx)x  is 
beset  His  most  efficient  votaries  have  a  religion  of 
this  sort ;  and  can,  on  suitable  occasion,  bestir  them- 
sdves  to  multiply  proselytes.  They  may  be  zealous 
fi>r  God  at  the  protract^  meeting,  provided  always, 
that  they  are  zealous  for  the  devil,  too,  in  bargain- 
making  and  n^ro-hating ;  in  clinging  to  parties 
pledged  to  the  support  of  slavery,  and  in  opposing  de- 
cisive measures  to  promote  the  cause  of  temperance. 
Whoever  combines  iniquity  with  a  meeting,  may 
reckon  on  the  countenance  and  cooperation  of  the 
deviL 

But,  my  brethren,  will  you  lend  yours  f  Can  you 
thus  renounce  your  principles,  and  forget  your  vows, 
and  dishonor  your  Saviour,  and  trample  on  your 
Bibles,  and  turn  to  mockery  the  sacred  things  of  Hea- 
ven ?  Can  you  thus  enter  into  a  league  with  iniquity — 
a  covenant  with  Death  ?  Heaven  forbid  I  "  Be  not 
deceived ;  God  is  not  mocked ;  for  whatsoever  ye  sow, 
that  must  ye  also  reap."  He  is  a  tempter  who,  under 
religious  pretences,  would  betray  you  into  inconsisten- 
cies at  war  with  the  principles  which  Heaven  requires 
you  to  honor.  Here,  especially,  perils  beset  you. 
Never  is  the  devil  so  dangerous  as  when,  with  Scrip- 
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tore  on  his  lips,  he  appioaehcs  us  as  an  angel  of  light 
Let  tis  beware  of  his  deuces.  Let  us,  in  a  law-abiding 
way,  exert  oorselyes  to  btiild  up  the  heavenly  kin|^ 
dom,  that  God  may  smile  upon  ns ;  that  Christ  maj 
own  and  guide  ns ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  xefresh 
US  with  his  li&^ying  infloenoes  I 


While  conneoted  with  the  Oneida  Institute,  I  pre- 
pared a  paper,  which  was  published,  on  the  bearing  of 
the  New  Testament  on  American  slavery.  The  tenor 
and  spirit  of  it  are  fidrly  represented  by  the  following 
extract,  which  may  be  easily  understood  and  justly 
estimated,  however  separated  from  the  paragraphs  to 
which  it  belongs. 


SLAVERY   NOT   IN  THE   NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

THE  OONDmON  in  which  in  its  eflforts  to  bless 
mankind,  the  primitive  Church  was  placed,  mnst  have 
greatly  assisted  the  earlj  Christians  in  understanding 
and  applying  the  principles  of  the  Gospel.  Their 
Muter  was  bom  in  great  obscurity,  lived  in  the  deep- 
est poverty,  and  died  the  most  ignominious  dea1h« 
The  place  of  his  residence,  his  fiumliarity  with  the  out- 
casts of  society,  his  welcoming  assistance  and  support 
from  female  hands,  his  casting  his  beloved  mother, 
when  he  hung  upon  the  cross,  upon  the  charity  of  a 
disciple — such  things  evince  the  depth  of  his  poverty, 
and  show  to  what  derision  and  contempt  he  must  have 
been  exposed.  Could  such  an  one,  "  despised  and  re- 
jected of  men — a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with 
grie^"  play  the  oppressor,  or  smile  on  those  who  made 
merchandise  of  the  poor? 

And  what  was  the  history  of  the  aposUes,  but  an 
illustration  of  the  doctrine,  that  "  it  is  enough  for  the 
disciple,  that  he  be  as  his  Master"  ?  Were  they  lordly 
eodesiastics,  abounding  with  wealth,  shining  with 
splendor,  bloated  with  luxury?  Were  they  ambitious 
of  distinction,  fleecing,  and  trampling,  and  devouring 
"the  flocks,"  that  they  themselves  might  "have  the 
preeminence"?  Were  they  slaveholding  bishops? 
Or  did  they  derive  their  support  from  the  wages  of 
iniquity  and  the  price  of  blood?  Can  such  inferences 
be  drawn  from  the  account  of  their  condition,  which 
the  most  gifted  and  enterprising  of  their  number  has 
put  upon  record?  "Even  unto  this  present  hour,  we 
both  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  are  naked,  and  are  buffeted^ 
and  have  no  certain  divelling-place^  and  labor  tuorking 
12 
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vnth  OUT  own  hands.  Being  reyilecli  we  Ucbb  ;  beiiiig 
persecated,  we  sa£Eer  it;  being  defamed,  we  entreit; 
we  are  made  as  AefiUk  of  Ae  worlds  and  are  the  off- 
BCOUBING  OF  ALL  THINQS  unto  this  daj."*  Ai6  tbese 
the  men  who  practised  of  countenanced  daveiy  ?  Wiik 
such  a  temper^  (hey  WOULD  NOT;  in  such  drcumskmoOf 
they  COULD  NOT.  Exposed  to  "  tribnlation,  distzesB^ 
and  persecution ;"  subject  to  fiunine  and  naked nessy  to 
peril  and  the  sword;  "killed  all  the  day  long;  ac- 
counted as  sheep  for  the  8laughter,"f  they  would  have 
made  but  a  sorry  figure  at  the  grecU-house  or  slave- 
market 

Nor  was  the  condition  of  the  brethren,  generally, 
better  than  that  of  the  apostles.  The  position  of  the 
apostles  doubtless  entitled  them  to  the  strongest  oppo- 
sition, the  heaviest  reproaches,  the  fiercest  persecutioB. 
But  derision  and  contempt  must  have  been  the  lot  of 
Christians  generally.  Surely  we  cannot  think  so  ill 
of  primitive  Christianity,  as  to  suppose  that  bdievers, 
generally,  refused  to  share  in  the  trials  and  sufferings 
of  their  leaders,  as  to  suppose  that  while  the  leader 
submitted  to  manual  labor,  to  buffeting,  to  be  reckoned 
the  filth  of  the  world,  to  be  accounted  as  sheep  for  the 
slaughter,  his  brethren  lived  in  affiucnce,  ease  and 
honor  I  despising  manual  labor  I  and  living  upon  the 
labor  of  unrequited  toil  1  But  on  this  point  we  are  not 
left  to  mere  inference  and .  conjecture.  TheApo^e 
Paul  in  the  plainest  language  explains  the  ordination 
of  Heaven.  "  But  God  hath  chosex  the  foolish  things 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise;  and  Gkxl  hath 
CHOSEN  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 

*  1  Cor.  4  :  11-18.  f  Rom.  8  :  86,  36. 
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fbiEigi  which  are  mighty;  and  bftse  things  of  the  world, 
and  thingB  which  are  despised  hath  Gk>d  choben,  jea, 
and  THiNGe  WHICH  ABE  NOT,  to  bring  to  naught  things 
that  are."*    Here  we  may  well  notice, 

1.  That  it  was  not  by  accident  that  the  primitive 
Ohnxches  were  made  up  of  such  elements,  but  the 
vesult  of  the  DiviNS  CHOics — an  arrangement  of  his 
wise  and  gracious  Providence.  The  inference  is  natural, 
that  this  ordination  was  cocixtensive  with  the  triumphs 
of  Qhiistianity.  It  was  nothing  new  or  strange,  that 
Jehovah  had  concealed  his  glory  "  from  the  wise  and 
prudent,  and  had  revealed  it  unto  babes,"  or  that 
"the  common  people  heard  him  gladly,"  while  "not 
many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not 
many  noble,  had  been  called." 

2.  The  description  of  character,  which  the  Apostle 
records,  could  be  adapted  only  to  what  are  reckoned 
the  ven/  dregs  ofhurnaniLy.  The  foolish  and  the  weak, 
the  base  and  the  contemptible,  in  the  estimation  of 
worldly  pride  and  wisdom — these  were  they  whose 
broken  hearts  were  reached,  and  moulded,  and  re- 
fireshed  by  the  Gospel;  these  were  they  whom  the 
Apostle  took  to  bis  bosom  as  his  own  brethren. 

That  slaves  abounded  at  Corinth,  may  easily  be  ad- 
mitted. They  have  a  place  in  the  enumeration  of  ele- 
ments of  which,  according  to  the  Apostle,  the  Church 
there  was  composed.  The  most  remarkable  class  foimd 
there,  consisted  of  "  things  which  are  not" — mere 
nobodies,  not  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  men,  but 
degraded  to  a  level  with  "goods  and  chattels;"  of 
whom  n(i  account  was  made  in  such  arrangements  of 

♦  1  Cor.  1  :  27,  28. 
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society  as  subflerved  the  improrement^  and  dignitj^i 
and  happiness  of  ICAKKHO).  How  aoconttdy  thiei  d» 
scription  applies  to  those  who  are  onuhed  under  tiba 
chattel  principle  I 

The  reference  which  the  Apostle  makes  to  the  ^deep 
poverty  of  the  Ohnrohes  of  Macedonia^"*  and  this  to 
stir  up  the  sluggish  liberality  of  his  Ckninthiatt  brolli- 
ren,  naturally  leaves  the  impression,  that  the  IiMer 
were  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  former  in  the  gifts  of 
Providence.  But,  pressed  with  want  and  pinched  by 
poverty  as  were  the  believera  in  ^'Macedonia  and 
Achaia,  it  pleased  them  to  make  a  certain  contribatioa 
for  the  poor  saints  which  were  at  Jerusalem."t  Thus 
is  appears,  that  Christians  every  where  were  familiar 
with  contempt  and  indigence,  so  much  so,  that  the 
Apostle  would  dissuade  such  as  had  no  families  from 
assuming  the  responsibilities  of  the  conjugal  relation  I^ 

Now,  how  did  these  good  people  treat  each  other? 
Did  the  few  among  them,  who  were  esteemed  wise, 
mighty,  or  noble,  exert  their  influence  and  employ 
their  power  in  oppressing  the  weak,  in  disposing  cdT 
the  *^  things  that  are  not,"  as  marketable  commodities  1 
— ^kneeling  with  them  in  prayer  in  the  evening,  and 
putting  them  up  at  auction  next  morning!  Did  the 
Church  sell  any  of  the  members  to  swell  the  "certain 
contribution  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem  I"  Far 
otherwise — as  fiu:  as  possible  I  In  those  Christian  com- 
mimities  where  the  influence  of  the  apostles  was  most 
powerful,  and  where  the  arrangements  drew  forth  their 
highest  commendations,  believers  treated  each  other 
as  brethren^  in  the  strongest  sense  of  that  sweet  word 

*  a  Got.  8:8.  t^^om-^^^^^-  t  I  Oot.  *! :  ^  21. 
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So  warm  was  their  mataal  love,  so  strong  the  public 
spirit^  so  open-handed  and  abundant  the  general  liber- 
ality, that  they  are  set  forth  as  ^^having  all  things  com- 
tnoTL*  Slaves  and  their  holders  here?  Neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  could,  in  that  relation  to  each  other, 
have  breathed  such  an  atmosphere.  The  appeal  of  the 
trifriing  bondman,  "Am  I  not  a  man  and  a  brother?  " 
must  bare  have  met  with  a  prompt  and  powerful  re- 
qpoDie. 

Thtt  tests  by  which  our  Saviour  tries  the  character  of 
his  professed  disciples^  shed  a  strong  light  upon  the 
genius  of  the  Gospel.  In  one  connection,!  an  inquirer 
demands  of  the  Saviour:  "What good  thing  shall  I  do 
that  I  may  have  eternal  life  ?"  After  being  reminded 
of  the  obligations  which  his  social  nature  imposed 
upon  him,  he  ventured,  while  claiming  to  be  free  firom 
guilt  in  his  relations  to  mankind,  to  demand:  "What 
lack  I  yet?"  The  radical  deficiency  under  which  his 
character  labored,  the  Saviour  was  not  long  or  obscure 
in  pointing  out  "  K  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell 
that  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt 
have  treasure  in  heaven ;  and  come  and  follow  me." 
On  this  passage  it  is  natural  to  suggest — 

1.  That  we  have  here  s^  test  of  universal  application. 
The  rectitude  and  benevolence  of  our  Saviour's  charac- 
ter forbid  us  to  suppose,  that  he  would  subject  this  in- 
quirer, especially  as  he  was  highly  amiable,  to  a  trial, 
where  eternal  life  was  at  stake,  peculiarly  severe.  In- 
deed, the  test  seems  to  have  been  only  a  fair  exposi- 
tion of  the  second  great  conmiand,  and  of  course  it 
must  be  applicable  to  all  who  are  placed  under  the  ob- 

•  Acti4 :  82.  f  Luke  18 :  18-25. 
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ligations  of  that  precept  Those  who. cannot  stand 
this  test,  as  their  character  is  ladicaUj  imperfect  and 
unsound,  must,  with  the  inquirer  to  whom  our  Lord  ap- 
plied it,  be  pronounced  unfit  for  the  kingdom  of  heaTen. 
2.  The  least  that  our  Saviour  can  in  that  passage  be 
understood  to  demand  is,  that  we  disinterestedlj  and 
heartily  devote  ourselves  to  the  welfiue  of  mankind, 
"  the  poor"  especiallj.  We  are  to  put  ourselves  on  a 
level  with  thm,  as  we  must  do  "in  selling  that  we 
have"  for  their  benefit — in  other  words,  in  employing 
our  powers  and  resources  to  elevate  their  character, 
condition  and  prospects.  This  our  Saviour  did;  and 
if  we  refuse  to  enter  into  sympathy  and  co(3peration 
with  him,  how  can  we  be  InsJbUotoersf  Apply  this 
test  to  the  slaveholder.  Instead  of  "selling  that  he 
hath"  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  he  buys  the  poob, 
and  exacts  their  sweat  with  stripes,  to  enable  him  to 
"clothe  himself  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fiune 
sumptuously  every  day ;"  or,  he  sells  the  poob  to 
support  the  Grospel  and  convert  the  heathen  I 

What,  in  describing  the  scenes  of  the  final  judgment^ 
does  our  Saviour  teach  us?  By  what  standard  must 
our  character  be  estimated,  and  the  retributions  of 
eternity  be  awarded?  A  standard,  which  both  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked  will  be  surprised  to  see 
erected.  From  the  "ofl&couring  of  all  things,"  the 
meanest  specimen  of  humanity  will  be  selected  —  a 
"  stranger"  in  the  hands  of  the  oppressor,  naked,  hun- 
gry, sickly ;  and  this  stranger,  placed  in  the  midst  of 
the  assembled  universe,  by  the  aide  of  the  sovereign 
Judge,  will  1)6  openly  acknowledged  as  his  represent- 
ative. "Glory,  honor  and  immortality,"  will  be  the 
reward  of  those  who  had  recognized  and  cheered  their 
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Lozd  throagh  his  outraged  poor.  And  tribulation, 
angnifth  and  despair,  will  seize  on  "  every  soul  of  man" 
who  had  neglected  or  despised  them.  But  whom, 
within  the  limits  of  our  countiy,  are  we  to  regard 
especialljas  the  representatives  of  our  finalJudge? 
Every  feature  of  the  Saviour's  picture  finds  its  appro- 
priate original  in  our  enslaved  coimtrymen. 

1.  They  are  the  lrast  of  his  brethren. 

2.  They  are  subject  to  thirst  and  hunger,  unable  to 
command  a  cup  of  water  or  a  crumb  of  bread. 

8.  They  are  exposed  to  wasting  sickness,  without 
the  ability  to  procure  a  nurse  or  employ  a  physician. 

4.  They  are  emphatically  "  in  prison,"  restrained  by 
chains,  goaded  with  whips,  tasked,  and  under  keepers. 
Not  a  wretch  groans  in  any  cell  of  the  prisons  of  our 
country,  who  is  exposed  to  a  confinement  so  rigorous 
and  heart-breaking  as  the  law  allows  theirs  to  be  con- 
tinually and  permanently. 

5.  And  then  they  are  emphatically,  and  peculiarly, 
and  exclusively,  strangees — strangers  in  the  land 
which  gave  them  birth.  Whom  else  do  we  constrain 
to  remain  aliens  in  the  midst  of  our  free  institutions? 
The  Welsh,  the  Swiss,  the  Irish?  The  Jews  even? 
Alasl  it  is  the  negro  only,  who  may  not  strike  his  roots 
into  our  soil.  Every  where  we  have  conspired  to  treat 
him  as  a  stranger— every  where  he  is  forced  to  feel 
himself  a  stranger.  In  the  stage  and  steamboat,  in 
the  parlor  and  at  our  tables,  in  the  scenes  of  business 
and  in  the  scenes  of  amusement— even  in  the  Church 
of  God  and  at  the  commimion-table,  he  is  regarded  as 
a  stranger.  The  intelligent  and  religious  are  generally 
di^^usted  and  horror-struck  at  the  thought  of  his  be- 
ooming  identified  with  the  citizens  of  our  republic---so 
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much  so,  that  thotuands  of  tibem  have  eak&ndtinHD  a 
oonspiracy  to  send  him  off  ''oat  of  aght^"  to  find  a 
home  on  a  foreign  shore  I — and  justify  ihemaelY6B  by 
openly  alleging,  that  a  ''sin^e  drop"  of  his  blood,  in 
the  veins  of  any  human  creature,  must  make  him  hate* 
ful  to  his  fellow-dtbsensl  That  nothing  but  faaniah- 
ment  from  "our  coasts,"  can  redeem  him  £rom  the 
scorn  and  contempt  to  which  his  ''stranger"  Uood  has 
reduced  him  among  his  own  mother's  children  I 

Who,  then,  in  this  land  "of  milk  and  honeyi"  is 
"hungry  and  athirst^"  but  the  man  ficom  whom tiie 
law  takes  away  the  last  crumb  of  bread  and  the  small* 
est  drop  of- water? 

Who  "  naked,"  but  the  man  whom  the  law  strips  of 
the  last  rag  of  clothing? 

Who  "  sick,"  but  the  man  whom  the  law  deprives 
of  the  power  of  procuring  medicine  or  sending  for  a 
physician  ? 

Who  "  in  prison,"  but  the  man  who,  all  his  life^  is 
under  the  control  of  merciless  masters  and  cruel 
keepers? 

Who  a  "stranger,"  but  the  man  who  is  scomfhlly 
denied  the  cheapest  courtesies  of  life — who  is  treated 
as  an  alien  in  his  native  country  ? 

There  is  one  point  in  this  awful  description  which 
deserves  particular  attention.  Those  who  are  doomed 
to  the  left  hand  of  the  Judge,  are  not  charged  with  in- 
flicting positive  injuries  on  their  helpless,  needy  and 
oppressed  brother.  Theirs  was  what  is  often  called 
negatii^  character.  What  they  ?iad  done  is  not  de- 
scribed in  the  indictment.  Their  neglect  of  duty,  what 
they  had  not  done,  was  the  ground  of  their  "  everlast- 
ing punishment"    The  representative  of  their  Judge, 
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tfaflj  had  seen  an  hongered  and  the j  gave  him  no  meat, 
thinly  and  thej  gave  him  no  drink,  a  stranger  and 
they  took  him  not  in,  naked  and  they  clothed  him  not, 
siok  and  in  prison  and  thej  visited  him  not  Inas- 
nmeh  as  they  did  not  yield  to  the  claims  of  suffering 
humanity — did  kot  exert  themselves  to  bless  the 
meanest  of  the  human  £unily,  they  were  driven  away 
in  their  wickedness.  But  what  if  the  indictment  had 
run  thus:  I  was  an  hungered  and  ye  snatched  away 
the  omst  which  might  have  saved  me  &om  starvation ; 
I  was  thirsty  and  ye  dashed  to  the  ground  the  "cup 
of  cold  water,"  which  might  have  moistened  my 
parched  lips;  I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  drove  me  from 
the  hovel  which  might  have  sheltered  me  from  the 
piercing  wind ;  I  was  sick  and  ye  scourged  me  to  my 
task;  in  prison  and  ye  sold  me  for  my  jail-fees — ^to 
what  depths  of  hell  must  not  those  who  were  convict- 
ed und^  such  charges  be  consigned  I  And  what  is 
the  history  of  American  slavery  but  one  long  indict- 
ment|  describing  under  ever- varying  forms  and  hues 
just  such  injuries  1 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  those  who  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  their  Judge,  took  far  other  views 
than  he,  of  their  own  past  history.  The  charges  which 
he  brought  against  them,  they  heard  with  great  sur- 
prise. They  were  sure  that  they  had  never  thus 
turned  away  from  his  necessities.  Indeed,  when  had 
they  seen  him  thus  subject  to  poverty,  insult  and  op- 
pression? Never.  And  as  to  that  poor  friendless 
creature,  whom  they  left  unpitied  and  unhelped  in  the 
hands  of  the  oppressor,  and  whom  their  Judge  now 
presented  as  his  own  representative,  they  never  once 
supposed  that  he  had  any  claims  on  their  compassion 

12* 
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and  afflistance.  Hadthejknown,  thathe  was  destiiied 
to  80  prominent  a  place  at  the  final  judgment  they 
would  have  treated  him  as  a  human  being,  in  deapite 
of  anj  social,  peconiarj,  or  political  oomnderaliona. 
But  neither  ih&T  negalUve  viHue  nor  their  vohmtary 
ignorance  could  shield  them  from  the  penal  fire  which 
their  selfishness  had  kindled. 

Now  amidst  the  general  maxims,  the  leading  prin- 
ciples, the  "  great  commandments''  of  the  Gospel ; 
amidst  its  comprehensive  descriptions  azid  authorind 
tests  of  Christian  character,  we  should  take  our  posi- 
tion in  disposing  of  any  particular  allusions  to  such 
forms  and  usages  of  the  primitive  Churches  as  are  sup- 
ported by  divine  authority-  The  latter  must  be  inter- 
preted and  understood  in  the  light  of  the  former.  But 
how  do  the  apologists  and  defenders  of  slavery  pro- 
ceed? Placing  themselves  amidst  the  arrangements 
and  usages  which  grew  out  of  the  corruptions  of  Christ- 
ianity, they  make  these  the  standard  by  which  the 
Gbspel  is  to  be  explained  and  understood  I  *Some  Be 
corder  or  Justice,  without  the  light  of  inquiry  or  the 
aid  of  a  jury,  consigns  the  negro  whom  the  kidnapper 
has  dragged  into  his  presence  to  the  horrors  of  slavery. 
As  the  poor  wretch  shrieks  and  faints,  Humanity 
shudders  and  demands  why  such  atrocities  are  en- 
dured. Some  "priest"  or  Levite,"  "passing  by  on 
the  other  side,"  quite  self-possessed  and  all-complacent, 
reads  in  reply  from  his  broad  phylactery,  Piiul  sent 
back  Onesimiis  to  Philemon/  Yes,  echoes  the  negro- 
hating  mob,  made  up  of  "  gentlemen  of  property  and 
standing"  together  with  equally  gentle-men  reeking 
from  the  gutter ;  Yes — Paul  sent  back  Onesimus  to  Phu 
UmonI    And  Humanity,  brow-beaten,  stunned  with 
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noise  and  tamnlt^  is  poshed  aside  bj  the  crowd  I  A 
fidr  flpecimeiL  this  of  the  manner  in  which  modem 
usages  aie  made  to  interpret  the  sacred  Scriptures  I 

Of  the  particniar  passages  in  the  New  Testament  on 
which  the  apologists  for  slavery  especially  rely,  the 
epistle  to  Philemon  first  demands  our  attention. 

1.  This  letter  was  written  by  the  Apostle  Paul  while 
a  "prisoner  of  Jesos  Christ"  at  Rome. 

2.  Philemon  was  a  benevolent  and  trustworthy 
member  of  the  Church  at  Colosse,  at  whose  house  the 
disGopIes  of  Christ  held  their  assemblies,  and  who  owed 
his  conversion,  under  Gk)d,  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
ministry  of  PauL 

8.  Onesimus  was  the  servant  of  Philemon ;  under  a 
relation  which  it  is  difficult  with  accuracy  and  certain- 
ty to  define.  His  condition,  though  servile,  could  not 
have  been  like  that  of  an  American  slave ;  as,  in  that 
case,  however  he  might  have  wronged  Philemon,  he 
could  not  also  have  "  otoed  him  aughC*  The  Amer- 
ican slave  is,  according  to  law,  as  much  the  property 
of  his  master  as  any  other  chattel ;  and  can  no  more 
"owe"  his  master  than  can  a  sheep  or  a  horse.  The 
basis  of  all  pecuniary  obligations  lies  in  some  "  value 
received."  How  can  "an  article  of  merchandise" 
stand  on  this  basis  and  sustain  commercial  relations  to 
its  owner?  There  is  no  person  to  offer  or  promise. 
PencmaUty  is  stvaSouxd  up  in  American  slavery  I 

4.  How  Onesimus  found  his  way  to  Borne  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  He  and  Philemon  appear  to  have 
parted  f5rom  each  other  on  ill  terms.  The  general  cha- 
racter of  Onesimus,  certainly,  in  his  relation  to  Phile- 

*  Philemon  18. 
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mon,  had  been  fiir  from  attncdYe,  and  he  aeenui  to 
have  left  him  without  repairing  the  wrongs  he  had 
done  himf  or  paying  the  debts  which  he  owed  him. 
At  Rome,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  ezertiDns 
of  the  Apostle,  he  was  brought  to  zefleotion  and  re- 
pentance. 

5.  In  reviewing  his  history  in  the  light  of  Christimn 
truth,  he  became  painfidly  aware  of  the  iiguries  he  had 
inflicted  on  Philemon.  He  longed  for  an  c^portiuiity 
for  firank  confession  and  foil  restitution.  Hayings  how» 
ever,  parted  with  Philemon  on  ill  terms,  he  knew  not 
how  to  appear  in  his  presence.  Under  such  embax^ 
rassments,  he  naturally  sought  sympathy  and  adYice 
of  Paul.  His  influence  upon  Philemon,  Onesimus 
knew  must  be  powerful,  especially  as  an  apostle. 

6.  A  letter  in  behalf  of  Onesimus  was  therefore 
written  by  the  Apostle  to  Philemon.  After  such  salu- 
tations, benedictions  and  thanksgivings  as  the  good 
character  and  useful  life  of  Philemon  naturally  drew 
from  the  heart  of  Paul,  he  proceeds  to  the  object  of  the 
letter.  He  admits  that  Onesunus  had  behaved  ill  in 
the  service  of  Philemon ;  not  in  running  away,  for  how 
they  had  parted  with  each  other  is  not  explidned ;  but 
in  being  unprofitable  and  in  refusing  to  pay  the  debtET*^ 
which  he  had  contracted.  But  his  character  had  under- 
gone a  radical  change.  Thenceforward  fidelity  and 
usefulness  would  be  his  aim  and  mark  his  course. 
And  as  to  any  pecimiary  obligations  which  he  had  vio- 
lated, the  Apostle  authorized  Philemon  to  put  them  on 
his  aocountf  Thus  a  way  was  fidrly  opened  to  the 
heart  of  Philemon.  And  now  what  does  the  Apostle 
ask? 

♦  Verwill,  18.  f  Veiw  18. 
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7.  He  asks  that  Philemon  would  receive  Onesimus. 
How?  '^Not  as  a  servant^  but  above  a  servant"*  How 
much  above?  Philemon  was  to  receive  him  as  ''a, 
son"  of  the  Apostle— "as  a  brother  beloved" — ^nay,  if 
he  coonted  Paul  a  partner,  an  equal,  he  was  to  receive 
Onesimus  as  he  would  receive  Ae  Apostle  himsd/.f  So 
muA  above  a  servant  was  he  to  receive  him  I 

8.  But  was  not  this  request  to  be  so  interpreted  and 
complied  with  as  to  put  Onesimus  in  the  hands  of  Phi- 
lemon as  "an  article  of  merchandise/'  carnally, 
while  it  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  "  brother  be- 
loved," SPIRITUALLY?  In  Other  words,  might  not 
Philemon  consistently  with  the  request  of  Paul,  have 
reduced  Onesimus  to  a  chattel,  as  a  man,  while  he  ad- 
mitted him  fraternally  to  his  bosom,  as  a  Christian  ? 
Such  gibberish  in  an  apostolic  epistle  I  Never.  As 
i^  however  to  guard  against  such  folly,  the  natural 
product  of  mist  and  moonshine,  the  Apostle  would  have 
Onesimus  raised  above  a  servant  to  the  dignity  of  a 
brother  beloved,  "  both  in  the  flesh  and  in  the 
Lobd;":!:  as  a  man  and  Christian,  in  all  the  relations, 
cizcumstances  and  responsibilities  of  life. 

It  is  easy  now  with  definiteness  and  certainty  to  de- 
termine in  what  sense  the  Apostle  in  such  connections 
uses  the  word  "irotfitfr."  It  describes  a  relation  incon- 
sistent with  and  opposite  to  the  servile.  It  is  ''  not" 
the  relation  of  a  "  servant."  It  elevates  its  subject 
"above"  the  servile  condition.  It  raises  him  to  full 
equality  with  the  master,  to  the  same  equality,  on 
which  Paul  and  Philemon  stood  side  by  side  as  bro- 
thers;  and  this,  not  in  some  vague,  undefined,  spi- 

♦  Verse  16.  \  Veraes  10,  16,  17.  X  Verse  16. 
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ritual  sense,  affiacting  the  soul  and  leaviiig  the  body  in 
bonds,  bat  in  every  way,  "  both  in  the  flbsh  and  in 
the  Lord."  This  matter  deserves  particnlar  and  eanoMst 
attention.  It  sheds  a  strong  light  on  other  lesacHiB  of 
apostolic  instruction. 

9.  It  is  greatly  to  our  purpose,  mareover,  to  obsesre 
that  the  Apostle  clearly  defines  die  mated  AaarofCkr  of 
his  request  It  was  fit,  proper,  right,  suited  to  the  na- 
ture and  relation  of  things — ^a  thing  which  auglU  to  be 
done.*  On  this  aooount|  he  might  have  urged  it  upon 
Philemon  in  the  form  of  an  injuniMon^  on  apostolic 
authority  and  with  great  boldness.t  The  very  iMrterv 
of  the  request  made  it  obligatory  on  Philemon.  He 
was  sacredly  bound,  out  of  regard  to  the  fitness  of 
things,  to  admit  Onesimus  to  fall  equality  with  him- 
self—to treat  him  as  a  brother  both  in  the  Lord  and  as 
having  flesh — as  a  fellow-man.  Thus  were  the  inalien- 
able rights  and  birthright  privileges  of  Onesimus,  as  a 
member  of  the  human  fiunily,  defined  and  protected 
by  apostolic  authority. 

10.  The  Apostle  preferred  a  request  instead  of  im- 
posing a  conmiand,  on  the  ground  of  chabitt.^  He 
would  give  Philemon  an  opportunity  of  discharging 
his  obligations  xmder  the  impulse  of  love.  To  this  im- 
pulse, he  was  confident  Philemon  would  promptly  and 
fully  yield.  How  could  he  do  otherwise?  The  thing 
itself  was  right    The  request  respecting  it  came  from 

*  Verse  8.  Ta  ov^icov.  See  Robinson's  New  Testament  Lexicon ; 
**'ii  U  fU^  fmper^  beeomifig^  it  ought.^  In  what  sense  Sang  James's 
translators  used  the  word  "  conyenient"  any  one  may  see  who  will  read 
Rom.  1 :  28  and  Eph.  6 :  8,  4. 

t  Verse  8. 

J  Verse  9^6ia  rtiv  ayamtv. 
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a  bene&ctor,  to  whom,  tmider  Qod,  he  was  under  the 
highest  obligations.*  That  bene£ictor,  now  an  old 
man,  and  in  the  hands  of  persecutors,  manifested  a 
deep  and  tender  interest  in  the  matter,  and  had  the 
strongest  persoasion  that  Philemon  was  more  ready  to 
grant  than  himself  to  entreat  The  result,  as  ho  was 
soon  to  visit  Colosse,  and  had  commissioned  Philemon 
to  prepare  a  lodging  for  him,  must  come  under  the  eye 
of  the  Apostle.  The  requestwas  so  manifestly  reason- 
able and  obligatory,  that  the  Apostle,  after  all,  described 
a  compliance  with  it,  by  the  strong  word  ^^obediencc^^f 
Now,  how  must  all  this  have  been  understood  by 
the  Church  at  Colosse? — a  church  doubtless  made  up 
of  such  material  as  the  Church  at  Corinth,  that  is,  of 
members  chiefly  from  the  humblest  walks  of  life. 
Many  of  them  had  .probably  felt  the  degradation,  and 
tasted  the  bitterness  of  the  servile  condition.  Would 
they  have  been  likely  to  interpret  the  Apostle's  letter 
under  the  bias  of  feelings  friendly  to  slavery  ? — And  put 
the  slaveholder's  construction  on  its  contents?  Would 
their  past  experience  or  present  sufferings — for  doubt- 
less some  of  them  were  still  "  under  the  yoke" — have 
suggested  to  their  thoughts  such  glosses  as  some  of  our 
theological  professors  venture  to  put  upon  the  words 
of  the  Apostle  ?  Far  otherwise.  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  was  there,  and  the  epistle  was  read  in  the  light 
of  "K5cr^."  It  contained  the  principles  of  holy  free- 
dom, faithfully  and  affectionately  applied.  This  must 
have  made  it  precious  in  the  eyes  of  such  men  "  of  low 
degree"  as  were  most  of  the  believers,  and  welcome  to 
a  place  in  the  sacred  canon.    There  let  it  remain  as  a 

•  Vene  19.  t  ^^^  21. 
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luminous  and  powetfiil  defence  of  the  oauae  of  emen- 

cipation  1 

But  what  saith  Profeaaor  Stuart?  ''If  any  one 
doubts,  let  him  take  the  case  of  Paul's  sending  One- 
simus  back  to  Philemon,  with  an  apology  for  his  run- 
ning away,  and  sending  him  back  to  be  his  servant  for 
life."* 

"  Paul  sent  back  Onesimus  to  Philemon."  By  what 
process  ?  Did  the  Apostle,  a  prisoner  at  Borne,  seize 
upon  the  fugitive,  and  drag  him  before  some  heartless 
and  perfidious  "Judge,"  for  authority  to  send  him 
back  to  Colosse  7  Did  he  hurry  his  victim  away  from 
the  presence  of  the  &t  and  supple  magistrate,  to  be 
driven  under  chains  and  the  lash  to  the  field  of  imre- 
quited  toil,  whence  he  had  escaped  ?  Had  the  Apostle 
been  like  some  teachers  in  the  American  churches,  he 
might,  as  a  professor  of  sacred  literature  in  one  of  our 
seminaries,  or  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  to  the  rich  in 
some  of  our  cities,  have  consented  thus  to  subserve  the 
"peculiar"  interests  of  a  dear  slaveholding  brother. 
But  the  venerable  champion  of  truth  and  fineedom  was 
himself  under  bonds  in  the  imperial  city,  waiting  for 
the  crown  of  martyrdom.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Church  at  Colosse,  which  was  accustomed  to  meet  at 
the  house  of  Philemon,  and  another  letter  to  that  mag- 
nanimous disciple,  and  sent  them  by  the  hand  of  One- 
simua  So  much  for  the  way  in  which  Onesimus'  was 
sent  back  to  his  master. 

A  slave  escapes  from  a  patriarch  in  Greorgia,  and 
seeks  a  refuge  in  the  parish  of  the  Connecticut  doctor 
of  Divinity,  who  once  gave  public  notice  that  he  saw 

•  See  hia  letter  to  Dr.  Fuk. 
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so  XMBOn  foot  caring  for  the  semtode  of  his  fellow- 
meiL*  Under  his  influence,  Caesar  becomes  a  Christ- 
ian ccmvert  Burning  with  love  for  the  son  whom  he 
hath  begotten  in  the  Gh)6pel,  our  doctor  resolves  to 
send  him  back  to  his  master.  Accordingly,  he  writes 
a  letter,  gives  it  to  Csesar,  and  bids  him  return,  staff  in 
hand,  to  the  "  corner-stone  of  our  republican  institu- 
tions."  Now,  what  would  any  Caesar  do,  who  had 
ever  felt  a  link  of  slavery's  chain  ?  As  he  left  his  spi- 
ritual JtUJieTj  should  we  be  surprised  to  hear  him  say 
to  hJTnaelf,  What  I  return  of  my  own  accord  to  the 
man  who,  with  the  hand  of  a  robber,  plucked  me  from 
my  mother's  bosom  I — ^for  whom  I  have  been  so  often 
drenched  in  the  sweat  of  unrequited  toil  I — ^whose  vio- 
lence so  often  cut  my  flesh  and  scarred  my  limbs  I — 
who  shut  out  every  ray  of  light  from  my  mind  I — 
who  laid  claim  to  those  honors  to  which  my  Creator 
and  Bedeemer  only  are  entitled  I  And  for  what  am  I 
to  return  ?  To  be  cursed,  and  smitten,  and  sold  I  To 
be  tempted,  and  torn,  and  destroyed  I  I  cannot  thus 
throw  myself  away — thus  rush  upon  my  own  des- 
truction. 

Who  ever  heard  of  the  voluntary  return  of  a  fugitive 
from  American  oppression?  Do  you  think  that  the 
doctor  and  his  friends  could  persuade  one  to  carry  a 
letter  to  the  patriarch  from  whom  he  had  escaped? 
And  must  we  believe  this  of  Onesimus  ? 

"  Paul  sent  back  Onesimus  to  Philemon."  On  what 
occasion  ? — "I^"  writes  the  Apostle,  "he  hath  wronged 
thee,  or  owed  thee  aught,  put  that  on  my  account." 
Alive  to  the  claims  of  duty,  Onesimus  would  "  restore" 

♦**WhyihouldIcarer' 
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whatever  he  *'  had  taken  away."  He  wonld  honesdy 
pay  his  debts.  This  resolation  the  Apostle  waimly  ap- 
proved. He  was  ready,  at  whatever  expense,  to  help 
his  young  disciple  in  canying  it  into  ftill  eflbot  Ol 
this  he  assured  Philemon,  in  language  the  most  ex- 
plicit and  emphatic.  Here  we  find  one  reason  for  the 
conduct  of  Paul  in  sending  Onesimus  to  Philemon. 

K  a  fugitive  slave  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Smylie,  of  MisEiis- 
sippi,  should  return  to  him  with  a  letter  from  a  doctor 
of  divinity  in  New- York,  containing  sucb  an  aasonmce, 
how  would  the  reverend  slaveholder  dispose  of  it? 
What,  he  declaims,  have  we  here  ?  '^  If  Cato  has  not 
boon  upright  in  his  pecuniary  intercourse  with  you — 
if  he  owes  you  any  thing — ^put  that  on  my  account" 
What  ignorance  of  Southern  institutions  1  What  mock- 
ery, to  talk  of  pecuniary  intercourse  between  a  slave 
and  his  master  I  The  slave  himself^  with  aU  heis  and 
haSj  is  an  artioU  of  merchandise.  What  can  he  owe  his 
master?  A  rustic  may  lay  a  wager  with  his  mule, 
and  give  the  creature  the  peck  of  oats  which  he  had 
permitted  it  to  win.  But  who,  in  sober  earnest,  would 
call  this  a  pecuniary  transaction  ? 

"  To  BE  HIS  SERVANT  FOR  LIFE  1"  From  what  part 
of  the  epistle  could  the  expositor  have  evolved  a 
thought  so  soothing  to  tyrants— so  revolting  to  every 
man  who  loves  his  own  nature  ?  From  this  ?  "  For 
perhaps  he  therefore  departed  for  a  season,  that  thou 
shouldst  receive  him  forever."  Eeceive  him  how? 
As  a  servant^  exclaims  our  commentator.  But  what 
wrote  the  Apostle  ?  "  Not  now  as  a  servant^  hut  above 
a  servant^  a  brother  beloved,  especially  to  me,  but  how 
much  more  unto  thee,  both  in  the  flesh  and  in  the 
Lord."    Who  authorizes  the  Professor  to  bereave  the 
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woid  ^nct"  of  its  negative  influence?  According  to 
Pnily  Philemon  was  to  Teceive  Onesimus  "not  as  a 
servant ;"  iooording  to  Stoart,  he  was  to  receive  him 
^08  aaervantr  If  the  Professor  will  apply  the  same 
rales  of  exposition  to  the  writings  of  the  abolitionists, 
all  diflbience  between  him  and  them  must  in  his  view 
presently  vanish  away.  The  harmonizing  process 
would  be  equally  simple  and  effectuaL  He  has  only 
to  anderetand  them  as  affirming  what  they  deny,  and 
as  denying  what  they  affirm.         / 

Suppose  that  Professor  Stuart  had  a  son  residing  at 
the  South.  His  slave,  having  stolen  money  of  his 
master,  effected  his  escape.  He  fled  to  Andover,  to 
find  a  refuge  among  the  "  sons  of  the  prophets."  There 
he  finds  his  way  to  Professor  Stuart's  house,  and  offers 
to  render  any  service  which  the  Professor,  dangerously 
ill  "  of  a  typhus  fever,"  might  require.  He  is  soon 
found  to  be  a  most  active,  skilful,  feLithAil  nurse.  He 
spares  no  pains,  night  and  day,  to  make  himself  useful 
to  the  venerable  sufferer.  He  anticipates  every  want. 
In  the  most  delicate  and  tender  manner,  he  tries  to 
soothe  every  pain.  He  festens  himself  strongly  on  the 
heart  of  the  reverend  object  of  his  care.  Touched 
with  tiie  heavenly  spirit,  the  meek  demeanor,  the  sub- 
missive frame,  which  the  sick-bed  exhibits,  Archy  be- 
comes a  Christian.  A  new  bond  now  ties  him  and  his 
convalescent  teacher  together.  As  soon  as  he  is  able 
to  write,  tiie  Professor  sends  Archy  with  the  following 
letter  to  the  South,  to  Isaac  Stuart  Esq. : 

"  My  Dear  Son  :  With  a  hand  enfeebled  by  a  dis- 
tressing and  dangerous  illness,  from  which  I  am  slowly 
recovering,  I  address  you  on  a  subject  which  lies  very 
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near  mj  heart  I  have  a  reqneeit  to  tuge,  which  out 
mutual  relatioii  to  each  other,  and  your  atrong  M» 
gations  to  me,  will,  I  cannot  doabt^  make  you  eager 
fully  to  grant  I  say  a  request^  though  the  thing  I  ask 
is,  in  its  very  nature,  and  on  the  principles  of  the  Ooa- 
pel,  obligatory  upon  you.  I  mig^t,  therefore,  boldly 
demand,  what  I  earnestly  entreat  But  I  know  how 
generous,  magnanimous  and  Christ-like  you  are^  and 
how  readily  you  will  'do  even  more  than  I  say'-^I, 
your  own  father,  an  old  man,  almost  exhausted  With 
multiplied  exertions  fyr  the  benefit  of  my  fionilj  and 
my  country,  and  now  just  rising,  emaciated  and  broken, 
£rom  the  brink  of  the  grave.  I  write  in  behalf  of 
Archy,  whom  I  regard  with  the  affection  of  a  £EUher, 
and  whom,  indeed,  'I  have  begotten  in  my  sickness.' 
Gladly  would  I  have  retained  him,  to  be  an  Isaac  to 
me — for  how  often  did  not  his  soothing  voice,  and 
skilful  hand,  and  unwearied  attention  to  my  wants, 
remind  me  of  you  I  But  I  chose  to  give  you  an  op- 
portunity of  manifesting,  voluntarily,  the  goodness  of 
your  heart ;  as,  if  I  had  retained  him  with  me,  you 
might  seem  to  have  been  forced  to  grant  what  you  will 
gratefully  bestow.  His  temporary  absence  fiom  you 
may  have  opened  the  way  for  his  permanent  continu- 
ance with  you.  Not  now  as  a  slave.  Heaven  forbid  I 
But  superior  to  a  slave.  Superior,  did  I  say  ?  Take 
him  to  your  bosom,  as  a  beloved  brother;  for  I  own 
him  as  a  son,  and  regard  him  as  such,  in  ^1  the  rela- 
tions of  life,  both  as  a  man  and  a  Christian.  'Receive 
him  as  myselC  And  that  nothing  may  hinder  you 
fjx)m  complying  with  my  request  at  once,  I  hereby  pro- 
mise, yrithout  adverting  to  your  many  and  great  obli- 
gations to  me,  to  pay  you  every  cent  which  he  took 
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ftcHn  jcmr  drawer.  Any  preparation  which  mj  com- 
fiirt  wiih  70a  may  require,  you  will  make  without 
much  delay,  when  you  learn,  that  I  intend,  as  soon  as 
I  ahall  be  able  '  to  perfonn  the  journey,'  to  make  you 
a  Tint." 

And  what  if  Dr.  Baxter,  in  ^ving  an  account  of  tiiis 
letter  should  publicly  declare  that  Professor  Stuart^  of 
Andover,  r^;arded  slaveholding  as  lawful ;  for  that 
''he  had  sent  Archy  back  to  his  son  Isaac,  with  an 
apology  finr  his  running  away,"  to  be  held  in  perpetual 
slayery  ?  With  what  propriety  might  not  the  Pro- 
fessor exclaim :  False,  every  syllable  &Ise.  I  sent  him 
back,  NOT  TO  BE  HELD  AS  A  SLAVE,  but  recognized  as  a 
dear  IraQier^  in  aU  respects,  under  every  rdatum,  civil  and 
eocksicLsticaL  I  bade  my  son  receive  Archy  as  myself. 
If  this  was  not  equivalent  to  a  requisition  to  set  him 
folly  and  most  honorably  free,  and  that,  too,  on  the 
ground  of  natural  obligation  and  Christian  principle, 
then  I  know  not  how  to  fiame  such  a  requisition. 

I  am  well  aware  that  my  supposition  is  by  no  means 
strong  enough  folly  to  illustrate  the  case  to  which  it  is 
applied.  Professor  Stuart  lacks  apostolical  authority. 
Isaac  Stuart  is  not  a  leading  member  of  a  church  con- 
sisting, as  the  early  churches  chiefly  consisted,  of  what 
the  world  regard  as  the  dregs  of  society — "the  off- 
scouring  of  all  things."  Nor  was  slavery  at  Colosse,  it 
seems,  supported  by  such  barbarous  usages,  such  horrid 
laws  as  di^race  the  South. 
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Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  I  delivered  at  BuflUo 
a  speech  before  the  Liberty  Party  Convention^  which 
was  published  with  its  proceedings.  It  was  ocoapied 
with  the  Idea  of  Civil  Government  The  definitional 
illustrations,  arguments  and  condnsions,  which  it  con- 
tains, I  regard  as  worthy  of  the  thoughtful  attention 
and  earnest  study  of  any  such  readers  as  this  volume 
may  attract  I  iherefi)re  give  it  a  place  among  its 
pages. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  that  I  should  occupy  your 
time  in  saying,  that  the  general  aim,  which  shines 
through  the  Address  under  discussion,  commands  my. 
admiration.  It  is  doubtless  better,  if  I  solicit  your  at- 
tention at  all,  to  refer  to  particulars  in  which  I  may  re- 
gard the  Address  as  capable  of  radical  improvement 
I  know  of  no  better  way  of  attempting  what  I  would 
gladly  see  accomplished,  than  to  suggest  a  few  some- 
what general  and  comprehensive  hints  on  the  subject 
of  Civil  Gk)vemment,  and  the  mutual  relations  which 
bind  rulers  and  subjects  together.  Before  entering  on 
this  design,  I  an  strongly  tempted  to  offer  some  accoimt 
of  certain  inconsistencies,  which  at  one  point  and 
another,  seem  to  me  to  mark  the  Address.  The  gov- 
ernment here  or  there  must  not,  we  are  taught,  bring 
labor,  with  its  relations,  interests,  operations,  under  its 
jurisdiction,  further  than,  in  some  general  way,  to 
afford  it  protection.  An  exception  is  indeed  made  in 
favor  of  the  recent  attempt  in  France  to  organize  labor 
— an  expedient,  it  is  hinted,  demanded  there  by  specia] 
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nooenmtieB^  which  therefore  would  naturally  be  only 
tempoiaty.  Bat  while^  according  to  the  Address,  gov- 
ernment ought  not  to  bring  labor  under  its  junsdio- 
tion,  it  ought  not  to  permit  more  than  ten  hours  a  day 
of  toil  to  be  exacted  of  the  laborer.  Its  negative  obli- 
gations, then,  are  in  direct  conflict  with  its  positive 
obligationa.  Both,  it  cannot  honor.  Besides,  one 
thing  here  is  so  connected  with  another,  that  the  gov- 
ernment cannot  define  the  time,  during  which  labor 
may  be  exacted,  without  affectLug  its  relations  in 
vaiioas  respects.  Any  responsibility  here,  therefore, 
implies  other  responsibilities,  which  must,  at  the  same 
time,  be  recognized.  To  the  whole  subject  of  labor  it 
must,  as  it  may  find  occasion,  accordingly  apply  itself. 

To  every  man,  moreover,  the  Address  teaches,  the 
government  should  secure  a  ''  Homestead."  He  is  en- 
titled to  this,  as  inalienably  and  obviously,  as  he  can 
be  to  the  enjoyment  of  air  and  sunlight  I  K  this  be 
so,  it  cannot  well  be  denied,  that  .the  Soil,  in  opposition 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Address,  lies  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  government  Otherwise,  it  can  by  no  means 
fulfil  any  such  obligation.  How  can  it  assign,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  any  man  his  portion  of  that  which  lies 
beyond  its  jurisdiction  ? 

Such  inconsistencies  in  many  ways,  men  of  diflferent 
schools  and  parties  are  continually  running  into,  filling 
the  whole  sphere  of  morals  with  perplexity  and  con- 
fhsion.  And  no  wonder.  For  our  countiymen  have 
all  along  been  cherishing,  under  the  name  of  ''the 
peculiar  institution,^  a  monster,  which  has  for  ages 
been  prohficaUy  producing  anomalies  and  abomina- 
tions of  an  sorts  and  sizes,  which  it  has  scattered  over 
the  Bepublic  as  thickly  and  universally  as  ever  frogs 
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and  lioe  were  Bpiead  oyer  Egypt    The  oreatiuai  iriio 
have  been  placed  at  the  head  dfafEuxa  among  11%  h«fi» 
chefished  Slavery  as  if  it  were  the  yerj  heart  of  tha 
nation  —  as  if  upon  its  maintenance  and  prevaleoos 
onr  wel&re  vitally  depended.    No  extraYagandeSi  no 
humiliations,  no  sacrifices  have  been  reckoned  tpo 
great,  in  the  effort  to  extend  and  perpetuate  its  influ- 
ence.   Season,  Consdence,  Will— all  the  attributes  oC 
our  human  nature — ^have  been  laid  upon  its  altars.  We 
have  poured  our  treasures  and  our  blood  at  its  feet  as 
freely  as  water  can  be  spilled  upon  the  ground.  Eveij 
form  of  social  life  among  us  it  has  reached— eyery  ele- 
ment of  our  social  existence  it  has  infected.    It  has 
afiected  our  character  every  way — all  our  aims,  me- 
thods, modes  of  thought,  aiid  currents  of  sentiment 
Thus  affected,  we  &11,  unconsciously,  into  the  strangest 
confusions,  and  utter  the  flattest  contradictions  1  Argu- 
ments we  often  employ  for  one  purpose  and  another, 
and  on  the  gravest  occasions,  ludicrously  unintelligible 
or  inconclusive-    To  illustrate,  Slavery  is  manifestly 
founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  Idea  of  Bectitude.    That 
is  a  fundamental  and  all-comprehensive  Law  of  Becti- 
tirde,  which  requires  us  to  treat  every  thing  according 
to  its  character — ^according  to  its  essential  attributes 
and  qualities.    A  person  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  chat- 
tel on  the  other,  are  distinguished  from  each  other  in- 
trinsically, widely,  and  eternally.   They  stand  opposed 
to  each  other  not  in  degree  merely,  but  in  kind — in 
the  very  nature  by  which  they  are  respectively  charac- 
terized.   A  chattel,  therefore,  can  never  be  raised  to 
personality — a  person  can  never  be  reduced  to  chattel- 
ship.    To  attempt  this,  is  to  assail  the  very  Idea  of 
Bectitude — to  boast  of  success  is  to  affirm  that  the  Idea 
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of  Bectitiide  has  been  obliterated.  Now  this  is  the 
boMt  of  Slaveiry— ft  boast,  uttered  in  tlie  solemn,  mea- 
sced  language  of  law  I  It  describes  the  persons,  whom 
it  fboB  ledncea  to  slavery,  as  chattels ;  and  enjoins  that 
as  chattelsy  they  shoold  be  disposed  o£  It  admits  their 
pencHuIxty  only  when,  through  their  personality,  inju- 
ries may  be  inflicted  on  them.  It  tosses  them  back 
and  finih-  between  personality  and  chattelship,  just  as 
maj  be  oonvenient  for  the  master  and  hurtful  to  the 
atave.  Thus  Bectitnde  is  treated  not  as  a  Divine  Idea, 
immutable  and  authoritative ;  but  as  a  phantom,  to  be 
called  forward  or  kept  back  according  to  the  conveni- 
ence or  caprice  of  the  conjurors  on  whom  it  is  ex- 
pected obsequiously  to  wait  In  other  words,  the  slave 
is  now  regarded  as  a  person  and  now  as  a  chattel — he  is 
ioroed  to  fly  back  and  forth  from  one  to  the  other,  shut- 
tIe-wise,asthepassion8ofthemastermaydemand.  Thus 
the  very  idea  of  rectitude— its  intrinsic,  essential,  dis- 
tinctive characteristics — is  trampled  into  nothing.  Bight 
and  wrong  become  merely  arbitrary  terms,  applicable 
to  whatever  may  suit  the  occasion ;  descriptive  of 
this  or  that  or  nothing.  And  yet  after  consenting,  that 
within  the  sphere  of  Slavery  every  thing  belonging  to 
responsibility  and  obligation  should  be  thrown  into 
utter  confusion,  our  countrymen  are  continually  talking 
about  the  rights  of  the  master  and  the  duties  of  the 
slave,  and  about  what  we  ought  to  do  or  ought  not  to  do 
in  our  relations  to  the  one  and  to  the  other  I  Nothing 
more  confused  or  unintelligible  can  be  found  at  the 
heart  of  old  Chaos. 

Let  us  take  up  this  general  statement  under  some  of 
the  particular  applications  of  which  it  is  clearly  capa- 
ble.   The  slave,  it  is  often  alleged,  is  apt  to  steal. 
13 
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TIkm  who  agree  witih  emsk  odnr  in  affinmng  tfast  he 
nttj  wen  exert  liimadf  to  eeoi^  fiom  hn 
from  eadh  other,  some  in  aBserting  and  oUien  in  deny* 
ing  that  he  has  «*x]g^t  to  take,  any  where  along  his 
oourae,  the  hone  or  the  boat^  ^hioh  mie^  aid  him  in 
hiafiightl  Now,  no  where  within  the  i^dieie  of  davety 
can  theft  be  oommitled.  And  for  the  reason  tiiai  it 
annihilates  the  institation  of  property.  The  light^io 
appropriate  and  possess  oan  no  where  be  firand  Sbr 
property  always  implies  perscmality,  ftom  wUflk  it 
essentially  diflEers.  If  the  distinotions  separating  the 
(me  from  the  other  bo  destroyed— 4f  the  two  be  eon- 
feonded  with  each  other,  the  very  idea  of  propeity 
Tanishes.  For  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  property 
can  own  property — ^that  catde  can  own  the  fields  they 
may  be  grazing  in.  To  attempt,  then,  to  reduce,  in 
any  case,  personality  to  property,  is  to  assail  the  insti- 
tution of  property.  K  there  be  one  word  of  truth — 
the  least  significance  in  the  slave-code,  the  right  of  pro- 
perty, even  in  idea,  must  be  pronounced  abolished. 
Who,  then,  where  this  code  asserts  its  authority,  can 
be  convicted  of  stealing  ?  No  such  crime  can  there  be 
committed  or  even  conceived  of 

Why  should  any  of  us  hear  with  an  air  of  incre- 
dulity, that  the  life  of  the  slave,  the  code  under  which 
he  groans,  leaves  unprotected  ;  that  he  is  every  where 
and  at  all  times  exposed  to  violence ;  that  caprice  or 
malignity  may  do  their  worst  upon  him  with  impu- 
nity ?  The  thing  may  not  only  be  so,  historically ;  itmust 
be  so  according  to  the  intrinsic  tendencies  of  the  slave- 
laws.  The  slave  is  there  as  such  pronounced  a  chattel 
Now,  the  destruction  of  a  chattel,  whatever  it  may  be, 
cannot  be  iaurder.    Human  blood  cannot  flow  in  the 
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i  human  heart  cannot  beat  in  a  chattel.  Where 
peiBODality  is  not,  can  there  be  murder  ?  A  death  of 
Yiolence  the  alave  may  suflGsr— often  does  suffer.  Dam- 
ages may  be  demanded  and  obtained.  But  with  what 
show  of  propriety  can  an  indictment  for  a  capital 
o£B3Doe  be  required  and  proceeded  on  ?  The  death  of 
diaikJa  eomnot  he  murder.  The  personality  of  the  mas- 
ter, moreover,  cannot  be  maintained  under  the  influ- 
ences of  alayery.  The  master  and  the  slave  in  this 
mstiar  stand  side  by  side — are  indissolubly  united  to 
each  other — ^must  share  the  same  fate — sink  or  swim  in 
the  same  element  To  strike  down  the  personality  of 
one  man,  is  to  strike  down  the  personality  of  all  men. 
As  they  all  are  made  of  the  same  stuff— as  common 
blood  flows  in  all  their  veins — as  they  are  united  in 
one  and  the  same  nature,  they  must,  in  respect  to  their 
personality,  stand  or  fall  together.  Now,  in  reducing 
its  victim  to  chattelship,  slavery  has  triumphed  overall 
that  is  essential  and  distinctive  in  human  personality. 
The  very  basis,  therefore,  on  which  the  master  pro- 
claims his  existence,  and  asserts  his  rights,  is  at  beist  a 
mere  shadow.  His  blood,  as  well  as  the  blood  of  his 
slave,  has  lost  altogether  its  human  qualities.  It  is  not 
human  blood.  To  shed  it,  if  there  be  any  significance  in 
the  slave-code — if  the  very  least  respect  can  be  due  to 
the  doctrines  and  demands  of  slaveiy ;  to  shed  his 
blood  can  by  no  means  be  murder.  If  the  slaves  should 
this  very  night  kill  all  their  masters,  they  would  com- 
mit no  murder.  They  would  not  fairly  be  liable  to  in- 
dictment or  punishment  They  are  reckoned  chattels. 
Oan  chattels  be  accused  and  convicted  and  punished  7 
Whatever  might  be  the  results  of  an  insurrection,  how- 
ever violent  and  extended,  we  should  witness  nothing 
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else  than  a  fight  among  mere  animalEH-one  herd  nuh- 
ing  wildly  upon  another  I  This  is  the  condition  to 
which  slavery  reduces  all  its  yidunSy  whether  they  im- 
pose or  receive  its  manades.  And  to  this  condusian 
all  men  must  yield,  who  have  the  least  respect  for  the 
laws  of  Season.  *For  it  is  as  absord  as  it  is  wicked — 
it  is  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  mischievous,  to  attempt  to 
mix  up  personality  with  property ;  to  treat  a  name^ 
however  it  may  be  spelt,  now  as  a  person  and  now  asa 
chattel — ^now  as  an  artide  of  merchandise^  and  now  as 
capable  of  guilt  and  liable  to  penalties.  Such  caaAi* 
sions— -enough  to  frighten  diaos  itsdf— compared  with 
which  the  strife  of  tongues  at  Babd  was  a  heavenly  an- 
them — put  every  thing  within  iheir  reach  out  of  joint 
All  things  are  thrown  out  of  place  into  wild  disorder. 
The  sphere  of  ethics  among  us  is  the  very  home  of 
hurly-burly.  Bight  and  wrong  join  in  a  Bacchanalian 
dance — changing  places  with  each  other — ^tripping  up 
each  other^s  heels — plunging  pell-pell  into  the  same  ex- 
cess of  riot.  Such  results  must  be  witnessed  wherever 
slavery  is  endured.  Why,  then,  should  not  the  most 
marked  inconsistencies  creep  out  of  the  same  lips — 
the  flattest  contradictions  fall  firom  the  same  tongue — 
the  affirmative  and  negative  be  stoutly  maintained  on 
the  same  point  7  If  the  presence  of  slavery  does  not 
overwhelm  us  with  astonishment,  why  should  we  be 
surprised  at  any  thing  which  may  creep  from  the  en- 
trails of  the  hugest  mother-monster  ? 

In  opposition  to  such  inconsistencies  and  contradic- 
tions, it  may  well  be  affirmed  that  Civil  Gtovemment 
has  intrinsically  and  necessarily  a  character  of  its  own. 
It  is  strongly  and  permanently  marked  by  distinctive 
dements — has  features  essentially  characteristic.    Its 
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Here  is  their  origin,  here  their  sabstance.  Henoe  thej 
must  be  derived,  whatever  form  they  may  aasome — 
whatever  titles  they  may  bear.  To  assert  the  claims 
of  justice — ^to  define  and  defend  rights — ^to  cherish  and 
express  a  world-embracing  philanthropy — to  promote 
the  general  welfare — ^to  afford  counsel  and  protection — 
these  are  the  appropriate  objects  of  civil  government 
On  these  the  great  Majesty — the  Sovereign  Authority 
is  royally  intent  And  wherever,  in  these  all-vital  re- 
spects, the  divine  designs  are  embodied  and  oxprosaed 
in  human  arrangements,  there,  and  there  only,  can  we 
find  Civil  Government 

From  the  essential  elements  of  Civil  Government^  the 
characteristic  features  of  Eulers — who  and  what  ihey  are 
— may  be  easily  and  certainly  inferred.  They  are  the 
men,  whatever  their  condition  and  employments,  who 
are  distinguished  for  their  God-like  qualities — for  their 
integrity,  wisdom,  magnanimity,  power — ^who  are  able 
to  give  counsel  and  afford  protection.  These  are  rulers 
by  a  "  divine  right" — they  are  Heaven-anointed.  They 
are  rulers  by  nature,  character,  necessity.  They  are 
just  as  truly  so  against  as  with  the  suffrages  of  their 
fellows.  As  they  arc  not  indebted  to  the  popular  voice 
for  the  high  qualities  for  which  they  are  distinguished, 
so  the  popular  voice  cannot  degrade  them  from  the 
high  position  where  they  stand.  As  their  character  is 
royal,  so  must  be  their  influence.  Wherever  they  ex- 
ert themselves,  they  will  leave  the  impression  of  them- 
selves— their  own  "  image  and  superscription."  And 
this,  whether  they  sit  upon  the  ground  among  crimi- 
nals or  on  thrones  among  heroes. 

I  am  aware  that  such  words  are  contradictory  to  the 
utterances  which  the  popular  voice  is  continually  and 
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confidently  repeating.  It  is  but  too  generally  asserted 
that  the  majority  can  create  or  destroy  at  its  option, 
thrpugliout  the  whole  sphere  of  civil  government  I  It 
oan  make  as  it  can  unmake  rulers  I  And  this,  out  of 
all  aorts  of  materials  1  It  can  take  the  sceptre  from 
the  hand  of  Wisdom  and  con&r  it  on  Folly  I  It  can 
remove  Power  from  the  throne,  and  put  Weakness  in 
its  place  1  It  can  degrade  Heroism  and  exalt  SelMi- 
ness  I  To  such  feats  tho  majority  is  commonly 
reckoned  competent  1  And  so  it  puts  on  airs — boasts 
and  swaggers — ^utters  big  threats,  and  makes  huge  pro- 
mises, and  swells  itself  into  a  kind  of  god  I  In  the 
mean  time,  it  cannot  confer  wisdom  or  power  or  mag- 
nanimity, manliness  under  any  form  or  in  any  degree 
upon  its  favorites.  Far  enough  from  that  It  does 
not  even  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words  which 
are  employed  to  describe  such  divine  qualities  I  The 
majority  create  rulers  1  It  does  not  even  know  them 
when  in  their  presence — under  their  eye  —  beneath 
their  control  I 

As  to  reducing  them  to  degradation  and  depriving 
them  of  power — ^the  majority  once  made  the  attempt 
when  the  Source  of  Authority  stood  incarnate  among 
thenu  They  maligned  him,  reproached  him,  "  smote 
him  with  the  fist  of  wickedness,"  and  finally  fastened 
him  to  a  cross  I  They  aflfected  to  triumph  over  him — . 
to  exult  in  the  success  of  their  machinations.  But 
what  did  they  effect  ?  Did  they  pluck  his  crown  from 
his  brow  ?  Did  they  even  reduce  his  power  or  dignity 
or  authority  ?  Far  otherwise.  Never  had  he  exerted 
an  influence  more  sublimely  kingly — ^neyer  had  he 
swayed  his  sceptre  with  a  higher  majesty.  They  could 
not  touch  a  hair  of  his  anointed  head  I    Themselves 
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they  plunged  into  the  &ihomIe8B  depths  of  wiokedaea^ 
absurdity,  misery ;  him,  their  utmost  yiolenoe  And  em- 
ning  could  by  no  means  reach  or  eyen  approach.  Thus 
has  it  always  been — must  always  be,  with  all  who  bear 
his  image — with  kingly  men  die  world  over.  BnkiB 
in  character,  and  thus  rulers  by  divine  appointmeoty 
whether  recognized  by  thdr  fellows  or  not|  th^  have 
acted  a  royal  part — have,  in  one  way  or  anoihery  ofiered 
counsel  and  protection  to  those  around  them.  And 
tliis,  not  by  virtue  of  any  suffrages  they  might  have 
received,  but  through  the  Heaven-derived  dementi 
which  shone  through  their  character.  And  what  have 
they  done  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  who,  withont  the 
character,  have  assumed  the  place  of  rulers  ?  Have 
the  suj&ages  of  their  fellows  made  them  wise,  strong, 
magnanimous,  intrepid,  fiuthful  ?  Made  them  the 
light  and  the  shield  and  the  glory  of  those  whom  they 
altccted  to  be  busy,  in  guiding  and  feeding  and  pro- 
tecting ?  What  else  have  they  been  in  the  sphere  of 
their  responsibilities,  but  a  plague  and  a  nuisance  and 
a  curse— pillaging  and  devouring  and  wasting  what- 
ever bright  and  beauteous  thing  lay  within  their  reach  ? 
Mere  snakes  on  the  throne,  the  terror  of  all  who  were 
exposed  to  their  loathsome  breath  and  envenomed 
fangs  I   . 

Universal  sufiBrage,  as  the  grand  remedy  for  the  poli- 
tical evils  men  complain  of — ^I  know  how  eagerly  and 
loudly  and  incessantly  this  is  generally  demanded 
The  people,  the  people,  the  people  at  large— give  them 
the  reins,  and  the  goal  will  doubtless  be  speedily 
reached  I  GKive  the  multitude  up  to  the  control  of  the 
multitude,  and  all  men  will  be  well  provided  fori 
Guidance  and  protection  will  be  afforded  in  the  largest 
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tneaBnre  and  at  the  least  expense  I  "  Milk  and  honey 
irithont  money  and  without  price  I"  Such  are  the 
dreams  which  men  of  different  parties  confidently  and 
emphaticallj  proclaim.  Just  as  if  the  experiment  of 
a  democracy,  pure  or  mixed,  had  never  been  witnessed  I 
What^  so  &r  as  forms  and  methods  and  arrangements 
in  the  sphere  of  government  are  concerned,  have  we 
not  seen  tried  1  Way-worn  and  heart-sore,  burdened, 
benighted  and  storm-driven,  men  have  assailed  the 
monarehy  as  the  source  of  their  embarrassments.  Aris- 
tocracy has  been  brought  into  requisition,  and  to  this 
they  have  looked  with  eager  expectation.  Disap- 
pointed, mocked,  mortified,  they  have  thrown  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  Democracy,  and  found  them- 
selves in  the  embrace  of  a  bear  I  Maddened  and  des- 
perate, they  have  broken  loose,  and  tried  what  anarchy 
might  do  for  their  relief.  From  this,  always  found  ab- 
solutely unendurable,  they  sullenly  throw  themselves 
at  the  tdet  of  grim  Despotism  I  Like  an  eyeless  horse 
in  a  mill,  round  and  round  they  go ;  always  seeking, 
never  finding  what  their  restless  souls  are  blindly  in- 
tent upon^-expecting  from  mere  names,  forms,  shadows, 
what  the  neglected  substance  can  only  confer.  What 
substantial  good  can  be  gotten  out  of  suffrage,  however 
unlimited  and  universal  ?  Integrity,  wisdom,  heroism 
— ^these  are  the  only  source  whence  human  wel&re  can 
proceed.  And  are  these  the  product  of  any  sort  of 
suffrage,  however  modified  and  maintained  ?  If  the 
whole  human  £unily  should  vote  by  acclamation  till 
fiednt  and  weary  with  the  business,  no  poor  grain  of 
Wisdom — no  shred  of  Heroism  could  they  thus  pro- 
duce I  Multiply  blindness,  folly,  weakness  as  you  wiU ; 
whttt^  as  a  rrault,  can  you  expect  but  weakness,  folly, 
18* 


assassin  !     It  belonL*^  only  to  tl 
wisely  and  well,  in  subserviency 
the  general  welfare ;  who,  while 
tween  wifldom  and  folly,  magnan 
power  and  waaknen^  exert  thema 
and  tlioae  onlj,  to  the  "head  of  «l 
thj  of  the  poBitioii,  and  alive  to 
For  it  18  the  boainefli  of  the  eleetoa 
to  aeleot  rulers^  and  offer  hia  all^giai 
haa  no  eye  or  heart  for  this  buainea 
eauential  diffisrenoe  between  a  govt 
apiracy ;  if  he  feels  quite  at  liberty, 
TOte,  to  prefer  a  usurper,  who  may  i 
deaigns  to  the  king  who,  "  without 
crisy,"  will  execute  justice,  show  no 
eveiy  way  the  general  welfiu^  he  hi 
Yote^  than  a  blind  man  has  to  prosi 
of  optics.    The  electiye  franchise, 
authoontyi  should  be  kept  within  n 
tiieae  limits  are  to  be  found  in  the 
butes  of  the  character,  which  mnv  ^ 
manifiw^^      ^ 
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cmBj  affiimedy  in  publidj  expUuning  and  defendiag 
ii  that  '^the  greatest  scoundrel  was  as  fully  entitled  to 
the  elective  franchise,  as  the  most  distinguished  saint" 
This  strong  statement  drew  forth,  I  know  not  how 
generally,  expressions  of  applause.  Now  scoundrels, 
noi  alwajfs^  perJuxps,  the  grecUesi,  often  find  their  way  to 
tiie  State-prison:  Ought  we  not  to  acquiesce  in  the 
equity  and  wisdom  of  the  arrangement  which  prevents 
them,  afterwards,  from  wielding  the  elective  franchise  ? 
On  what  ground  may  this  arrangement  be  maintained 
and  commended  ?  Clearly  on  this  ;  that  driven  by 
their  passions  into  the  commission  of  crimes,  they  are 
to  be  regarded  as  having  lost  self-possession — as  un- 
manned— as  unable  healthfully  to  exert  themselves — 
manfully  to  wield  their  powers,  Now,  ought  not  the 
principle  which  this  announcement  implies,  and  by 
which  it  is  supported,  to  be  universally  applied,  and 
with  strict  impartiality  ?  The  genend  welfare  ob- 
viously demands  that  it  should  be  applied  to  all  vassals 
and  victims  of  passion.  But  who,  a  thousand  voices 
demand,  shall  make  the  application  ?  Those,  I  reply, 
those  of  course,  whoever  and  wherever  they  may  be, 
uAo  are  qualified  for  sucfi  an  office.  If  it  bo  affirmed, 
as  it  often  is,  that  no  such  thing  can  be  attempted — 
that  the  principle  in  question  can  be  applied  only  to 
minors  and  convicts,  I  have  only  to  say,  we  must  ^en 
go  on  in  the  sphere  of  politics  as  hitherto  we  have  pro- 
ceeded ;  we  must  stumble  blindly  along,  we  know  not 
how  or  whither,  and,  as  a  result,  fidl  into  all  manner 
of  absurdities,  contradictions  and  embarrassments.  If 
the  blind,  as  hitherto,  are  to  be  intrusted  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  blind;  both  those  who  lead  and  those 
who  are  led  must,  as  hitherto,  be  precipitated  into  the 
abyss. 
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studied,  understood,  applied.     It 
as  any  where  else,  that  eharacter 
ill  it  is  to  be  sought,  from  it  to 
of  good  ihe  human  family  is  cap 
and  eojoying.    We  xviay  taak  on 
hanat  a^  streDgth  in  devising  '^n 
may  mnltiply  expedients  to  the  i 
man  eompalation ;  may  inozeaae  oi 
measoie  and  without  end ;  but  wi 
thing  can  be  done  to  bless  mank 
give  an  impulse,  and  there  impoee 
modify  and  lemodify — add  at  one 
from  another— condense  or  expand- 
we  can  do  nothing  for  ourselves  or  \ 
racter.    With  character,  what  may 
hope  and  triumphantly  achieve  ? 
permit  me  to  ofier  a  &w  illuatratiani 
Men  often  mark  out  with  much  m 
widdn  whidh|  they  allege,  the  operat 
meat  ahould  be  confined.    The  bov 
must  by  no  means  be  overstepped, 
a  way-mark  tlii**^  -*- 
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pii^  in  power  with  sach  enormities  1  But  what 
lemed  J  can  be  applied  to  such  evils  where  they  exist— 
what  provision  can  be  made  against  them  where  they 
threaten  to  assul  us  ?  We  may  declare,  and  remon- 
strate, and  enact.  One  party  may  snatch  the  reins 
from  the  hands  of  another.  New  measures  may  be 
proposed^new  expedients  hit  upon.  But  nothing  in 
■ay  such  way  can  be  efifected.  Put  true  Rulers  at  the 
hdm^  and  all  ia  wdL  The  heart  of  heroism — ^the  light 
of  wisdom — ^the  arm  of  power — ^these  are  the  stuff  out 
cf  which  government  is  to  be  constructed.  All  else  is 
"vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit."  Where  these  are, 
there  is  counsel  and  protection — ^there  human  necessi- 
ties are  provided  for,  human  rights  asserted — progress 
made  toward  the  true  goal.  Till  you  can  have  too 
much  of  these,  you  cannot  have  too  much  of  what  de- 
serves the  name  of  government.  With  these,  your 
limitations,  and  checks,  and  cautions  are  needless— 
without  these,  futile. 

Taxation — how  many  delicate  and  difficult  questions 
may  it  not  suggest  ?  IIow  much  shall  be  exacted  ? 
By  what  method  shall  it  be  collected  ?  Shall  it  be  di- 
rect or  indirect  ?  How  shall  it  be  appropriated  ?  Shall 
salaries  be  larger  or  smaller  ?  How  may  the  taxed 
best  be  persuaded  to  honor  their  obligations  ?  Such 
questions  very  naturally  attract  deep  attention — ^awaken 
warm  discussion— open  the  way  for  various  experi- 
ments and  results.  But  while  those  who  are  placed  at 
"the  head  of  affidrs"  care  only  for  the  vxxges,  leaving 
the  work  to  take  care  of  itself^  how  can  the  problem  of 
taxation  be  happily  disposed  of  ?  They  may  bear  the 
title  of  rulers,  while  they  themselves  are  the  slaves  of 
prqjudice  and  passion — ^they  may  profess  a  warm  re- 
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gard  for  the  general  wel&re,  whQe  tbej  are  wholly  en- 
grossed with  their  own  petty  objects :  they  may  seem 
to  be  intent  on  affording  counsel  and  protection,  while 
really  busy  in  offering  insults  and  inflicting  injoriea. 
They  may  set  up  high  claims  to  req)ect,  reverenoei 
obedience,  while  they  deserve  abhorrence  and  execra- 
tion. They  may  be  called  the  government,  while  ihey 
arc  nothing  better  than  a  conspiracy.  Their  oflBoial 
activity,  however  invested  with  an  air  of  solemnity 
and  dignity,  may  be  nothing  better  than  mischief-doing 
on  a  broad  scale.  The  persuasion  may  be  general  and 
well-grounded,  that  the  less  they  attempt,  the  better  for 
their  country — ^that  our  obligations  to  them  increase  as 
their  activity  diminishe&  All  this  may  be — alas  1  has 
often  been.  To  pay  taxes,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
support  any  such  government,  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  a  grievous  necessity.  Whatever  men  may  say, 
their  objections  lie,  not  against  the  mode,  but  Oie  tking^ 
whatever  mode  may  be  preferred.  Activity  in  com- 
mitting crimes — mischief-doing  on  whatever  scale,  and 
with  whatever  pretensions,  we  cannot  be  expected  to 
pay  wages  for  with  complacency  and  alacrity.  It  is 
quite  enough  to  endure  insults  and  injuries,  without 
submitting  to  inconvenience  and  expense  to  reward 
those  who  inflict  the  one  and  offer  the  other.  Here, 
within  a  narrow  compass,  lie  all  the  difficulties  and 
embarrassments,  which  the  problem  of  taxation  implies 
and  presents.  But  for  guides  and  defenders,  give  us 
men  who  can  defend  and  guide,  and  every  thing  be- 
comes plain  and  easy — the  embarrassments  and  diffi- 
culties, which  cannot  otherwise  be  grappled  with, 
evanish  at  once  and  forever.  For,  engrossed  with  theii 
worhj  they  will  not  clamor  for  their  vxigea.    As  other- 
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wise,  so  in  self-denial — in  moderation,  simplicity,  fru- 
gality— a  readiness  to  help  themselves  and  assist  others, 
they  will  be  an  "  example  to  the  flock."  In  whatever 
goes  to  reduce  hnman  wants,  and  increase  hnman  snp- 
pHfiii  their  influence  will  be  inspiring  and  powerful.  To 
support  such  rulers,  light  taxes  will  suffice.  And  these 
will  be  paid  right  cheerfully.  How  can  it  be  otherwise 
under  the  persuasion  that  they  "have  earned  their 
money" — have  returned  an  ample  equivalent  for  what- 
ever tiiey  may  have  taken — ^that  all  the  demands  which 
are  urged  on  their  account,  are  most  obviously  and 
certainly  ''  for  value  received."  Thus,  and  thus  only, 
can  the  problem  of  taxation  be  divested  of  its  difficul- 
ties— ^be  solved  to  general  satis&ction.  While  all  this 
is  overlooked,  we  may  fatigue  our  brains,  and  rack  our 
inventions  as  we  will,  in  devising  ways  and  means  to 
raise  revenues  and  collect  taxes,  we  never  can  accom- 
plish what  we  arc  thus  intent  upon.  The  great  prin- 
ciple of  work  and  wages  must  here,  as  elsewhere,  be 
admitted  and  applied. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  question  which  is 
beginning  to  attract  so  much  attention — ^the  question 
of  Land-monopoly.  On  this  subject,  one  declares  and 
affirms — another  qualifies  or  denies.  Strong  statements 
are  made  and  promptly  contradicted.  All  sorts  of 
metaphysics  are  brought  into  requisition — all  sorts  of 
arguments  are  firamed  and  urged.  Here  it  is  affirmed 
that  the  Soil  is  naturally  as  free  as  air  or  sunlight,  and 
appropriation  on  any  ground,  and  to  any  extent,  is  no 
better  than  robbery.  There,  it  ib  alleg^,  that  appro- 
priation should  not  be  absolutely  excluded — only  kept 
within  narrow  limits.  But  however  their  doctrines 
may  be  qualified  and  modified,  almost  all  agree  that 


.^  sjLx.  mat  our  relations  t 
Soil  may  be  tiie  same,  if  tli 
the  other,  can  be  ft-nced  in 
akill  and  industiy  can  make 
ten  times  better  tban  ihej' fix 
afaleisr  all  the  enda  of  luima 
aaentiMBQawttmajinate  c 

our  foj  blood,  and  imptoai  \ 
Baft  witboat  maldiig  a  long  pa 
our  pipgnBB,  tiie  hinft  may  b 
aoil  be  to  be  vedooed  to  a  oommi 
upon  it  must  either  have,  or  n 
aeorve  the  name  of  cbaiacter.    £ 
to  be  witih,  and  oihers  without 
qnJHitiona    From  good  chaiao 
tadOi  wiadomi  enterprise,  indi 
eipeeted.    Bad  character  wiU 
honeatjr,  idlenen,  aelf-indnlgei 
thoae  notoriona  fi>r  the  latter 
oommiminih  those  diatinguisl 
what  sort  of  a  "comm"T»^*^  -'' 
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diioe  Ktde  else  than  a  oommon  misery.  Bat  ouppoee 
a  sound  character  any  where,  and  the  evils  of  Land- 
monopoly  would  not  be  to  be  provided  against.  For 
Nataie,  whose  laws  are  the  basis  of  sound  character, 
frowna  on  aU  monopolies.  Where  her  voice  is  heard — 
where  her  authority  is  respected— no  monopoly  can  be 
endured.  Every  man  will  regard  himself  as  belonging; 
'^floul,  spirit  and  body/'  to  eveiy  other  man.  As  a 
member  of  a  great  household,  he  will  devote  himself 
eanestly  to  the  general  wel&re,  in  the  best  use  of 
whidi  his  powers  and  resources  may  be  capable.  The 
individual  and  the  social  will  be  continually  and  vigor- 
ously playing  into  eadi  other's  hands — ^mutually  en- 
couraging  and  strengthening  each  other  in  the  great 
enterprise,  to  which  human  nature  is  Heaven-sum- 
moned. Whatever  arrangements  might  be  preferred, 
and  whatever  methods  adopted,  the  general  result  could 
not  but  be  beautiful,  grand,  divine.  Thus  through 
character  only  can  the  evils  of  monopoly  be  avoided — 
thus,  and  thus  only,  can  men  be  brought  to  subserve 
each  other's  improvement  and  welfare. 

Well  enough  in  theory !  the  exclamation  rings  on 
every  side ;  well  enough  in  theory,  but  wholly  imprac* 
UoaHble,  In  Utopia,  such  doctrines  might  be  to  be  ad- 
mitted and  applied ;  but  not  in  this  world.  Here,  we 
must  remember  that  cunning,  fraud,  violence,  are  in 
the  ascendant ;  that  passion  sways  the  sceptre ;  that 
the  usurper  holds  the  throne :  tiiis  we  must  remember, 
and  act  accordingly.  We  must  adjust  ourselves  as 
best  we  can  to  the  arrangements  and  usages  which  pre- 
vail— ^to  the  designs  and  methods  with  which  the  ma- 
jority are  engrossed — to  the  general  sentiment,  and  to 
poptdar  opinion.    Justice,  philanthropy,  magnanimity, 


^.*v^Tco  cieariv  and  certainly,  the 
tics  as  elsewhere,  all  other  met! 
The  experiment  has  been  made 
in  a  thousand  ways,  and  always 
BxpedientB  immmerable,  fresh  & 
of  the  eumiiiig,  have  been  empl 
natanl  eflfoots  of  iigiiatioe  and  mi 
every  wheie  and  always.    Soonei 
or  another,  they  haye  turned  out- 
ihropy  haye  turned  out  to  be  n 
subverted  empLres,  broken  throm 
natftODS,  one  after  another,  into  the 
soale  and  a  narrow  scale,  publicly  s 
dividuals  and  in  communities,  the; 
themselyes  to  be  what  they  are— di 
is  said,  mankind  cannot  get  along 
is  most  certain,  then,  that  no  gettiuj 
peoted — no  other  than  what  we  wi 
sinking  in  the  mire  —  straining  a 
plunging^  with  the  certain  result  o 
deeper  in  the  element  he  is  contend 
impraeticable  to  assert  the  dAmor^/i' 
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de^fl  I  If  we  cannot  have  wisdom,  justice,  philan- 
ihiopj,  we  ean  have  nothing  but  despair.  Our  life  is 
wimpped  up  in  these  divine  ideas ;  if  they  fail  us,  we 
are  dead  men  1 

But  we  have  no  occasion  for  despair,  or  even  de- 
spondency. We  can  at  once,  and  where  we  are,  in 
despite  of  firaud  and  force,  under  any  form,  and  in  any 
d^ree ;  we  can,  in  Grod's  name,  do  whatever  our  im- 
provement and  welfiure  demand.  K  we  will  open  our 
eyes,  we  shall  see  that  the  idea  of  government  shines 
Iflce  the  &ce  of  God  upon  our  consciousness — asserting 
there  the  authority  of  wisdom,  goodness,  power.  To 
this  authority  we  may  submit — to  this,  in  the  very  &ce 
of  cunning  and  violence,  may  swear  allegiance.  Thus 
bound,  we  may  maintain  our  integrity  and  fidelity  with 
the  high  result  of  a  character  which  can  no  where  and 
in  no  way  be  manifested  without  presenting  to  man- 
kind THE  MODEL  on  ivhich  government  is  to  he  consiiitited 
and  maintained. 

We  can  treat  all  conspirators,  however  commended 
to  our  confidence  and  respect,  according  to  their  cha- 
racter, sternly  and  steadfastly  resisting  their  false 
claims — ^promptly  and  resolutely  refusing  to  obey  them 
under  the  title  of  rulers.  We  may  submit  to  their 
dictation  as  we  yield  to  the  demands  of  highwaymen, 
whom  we  cannot  overcome,  and  fix)m  whom  we  cannot 
escape.  Thus  we  may  pay  taxes,  directly  or  indirectly 
exacted,  to  furnish  them  with  the  facilities  and  luxuries 
on  which  they  may  be  intent  But  we  shall  refrain, 
on  all  occasions,  by  any  voluntary  token  of  regard, 
fix)m  recognizing,  as  truthfiil  and  well-grounded,  the 
pretensions  they  set  up. 

Our  allegiance  to  true  rulers  we  may  cordially,  faith- 


,         onect.ve  manner,  ,.om, 
;^^-ee  and  von,.ratiou  of  on 

^iD-jr  we  achieve,  iac 
~;8«^  wt^  and  exertioM  a 
f^  whatever,  that  m«y  l^ 


The  general  occasion  for  the  following  sermon  may 
be  easily  inferred  from  its  paragraphs.  "  After  the 
TtiaiTftflff  which  thej,"  who  asperse  me,  '^  call  heresy, 
so  worship  I  the  Savionr  of  mankind.'' 

FAITH   AND    INFIDELITY. 

**  Kofw  ftith  is  the  iiibftenoe  of  things  hoped  fbr,  the  eTidence  of  t^ 
Botseen."— Hn.  11:1. 

iNFiDELnT  is  a  term  of  reproach ;  it  is  s6  employed, 
80  understood,  generally.  It  stigmatizes  the  name  to 
which  it  is  affixed ;  holds  it  up  to  abhorrence ;  con- 
signs it  to  in&my.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  men, 
whatever  they  may  deserve,  recoil  from  its  application 
to  themselves.  But  what  is  that  which  has  so  bad  a 
name,  is  in  such  ill  odor,  from  which  almost  every  one 
stands  80  promptly  and  carefrQly  aloof?  This  inquiry, 
aa  natural  as  it  is  weighty,  it  is  not  always  easy,  wher- 
ever and  however  it  may  be  put,  to  get  an  answer  to, 
at  all  clear  and  definite.  The  application  of  the  term 
in  queation  is  so  very  various — ^is  made  in  such  oppo- 
site directions,  that  we  are  tempted  to  regard  it  as  a 
random  affiiir  or  an  expression  of  ill-humor  or  malig- 
nity. With  many  a  busy-body,  especially  in  the 
sphere  ecclesiastic,  it  is  a  mad-dog  cry,  raised  to  em- 
haixBSS  the  movements,  cripple  the  powers,  blast  the 
hopes  of  a  rival  or  an  opponent  How,  then,  may  we 
aaoertain  its  meaning  or  apply  it  fairly?  Here  the 
Apoeile  in  the  text  comes  to  our  assistance :  let  us 
give  him  a  cordial  and  grateful  welcome. 


,  -..vici  Lue  name  oi  laitn, 
nition,  cloarand  eoini^rclK'nsivi 
to  our  llioughtrf  and  alleetioi 
ikitli  is  the  substance  of  things 
of  things  not  seen." 

Of  the  things  on  which  the  ^ 
specifies  two  general  oharaoter. 
visQjie.    They  lie  beyond  the  fi 
find  their  ap|)iopriate  objects 
Thej  do  not  address  tbemselve 
the  touch.    Bulk,  weight,  color 
ascribing  to  them  any  such  at 
senses  are  at  home,  they  cannot 
be  sought  elsewhere.    When  we : 
which  belong  to  the  senses,  we 
presence  of  the  Boason.    We  an 
sentially,  intrinsically,  sublimely  < 
that  on  which  the  sun  shines  as 
Here  ideaa  shine  upon  the  conscioi] 
assert  their  authority ;  here  Jaws  p 
These  are  not  distinct  and  sepa 
they  are  inherent  to  it — ^identi^* 
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iheir  bearings  and  tendencies.  Where  thej  bear  swaj, 
there  the  flowers  and  the  finiits  of  Eden  flourish.  Thej 
cannot  get  the  upper  hand  without  bringing  in  along 
with  them  the  golden  age.  Who,  however  lofty  and 
oomprehensiTe  his  aspirations,  can  hope  for  on  j  thing 
better  than  the  prevalence  of  order,  justice  and  beauty  ? 
Now  these  things — ^these  ideas,  principles,  laws,  with 
all  their  tendencies  and  bearings,  in  all  their  worth  and 
dignity — belong  to  mankind.  They  are  revealed  to 
the  universal  human  consciousness,  as  lying  within  the 
oompaas  of  thought^  afiEection  and  endeavor.  They  ad- 
dress themselves  with  a  familiar  voice  and  in  household 
words  to  every  thing  human  within  us.  To  our  busi- 
ness and  bosoms  they  come  home,  lovingly,  earnestly, 
authoritatively.  They  awaken  within  us  complacency, 
seriousness,  and  a  sense  of  obligation.  However  we 
may  submit  to  the  dominance  of  passion,  we  cannot 
help  admitting  that  we  ought  to  yield  to  their  claims 
— to  honor  their  demands.  This  is  a  distinguishing  cha- 
Tocferistic  of  universal  human  nature^  however  influenced, 
modified  or  manifested.  The  absurd,  the  wayward, 
the  wicked,  as  well  as  the  wise  and  good,  confess  that 
they  onght  to  be  and  to  do  what  order,  justice,  and 
beauty  require.  And  not  only  are  such  obligations 
universally  felt  and  acknowledged,  but  every  tHing 
which  any  man  in  his  senses  can  recognize  and  reve- 
rence as  duty  is  implied  in  them,  and  may  be  drawn 
firom  them — ^is  some  face  or  form  of  order,  justice  or 
beauty.  Whoever,  in  his  aims  and  methods,  in  his 
spirit  and  exertions,  is  true  to  these  principles,  con- 
formed to  these  ideas,  obedient  to  these  laws — ^and  he 
only — is  true  to  all  his  responsibilities,  is  worthy  of 
universal  complacency  and  tiie  largest  rewards. 


,  ^ooeuiiaiiy  JL»atin,  as  well  as  tl 

ing  with  it  in  the  Greek  of  the  Apo, 
signifies,  where  human  action  is  co 
or  putting  htmadf  under.    As  peneti 
bj  &iih|  we  Btend,  we  pat  oazselTC 
eood  snd  oootrol  of  iSaB  JhingB   th 
IairB--to  wUok  the  Aposlla  lifti  €«r  ( 
thongfati:  W6  bring  timn  nome  to 
bo0onui— to  llie  beart  of  our  bent^ 
CULTT,  in  wbicb  the  Imt/a^otemty 
at  borne.    There,  throngb  fiiith,  thej 
propriate  inflaenooi  assert  their  ant 
their  sovereignly.    In  the  exercise  o 
auraebcB  as  the  living  sabstanoe,  on  ' 
exert  themselves  characteristicallj— i 
mould,  modify  and  control  aooordiii(| 
and  tendendea.    Of  fiuth,  this  is  spec 
nitel J  the  oflBoe  and  the  effect 
I  The  things  with  which  fidth  is  oooa 

!.  their  worth,  beauty  and  dignity,  whet 

I;  or  absent— be  or  be  not  exercised.    1 

.J  in  them,  inmratably,  imperishftWir 

Hl  idww  **-= — '  ' 


If 

.1 
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contempt  or  impotent  maligxiity,  they  are  '^  the  same, 
yesterday,  to-day  and  forever" — ^all-vital,  all-beneficent, 
all-gbriona.  They  are  revealed  under  their  own  pro- 
per ehaiacter  to  the  human  conscioasness.  They  are 
not  conjectures,  opinions,  logical  conclusions — ^tradi- 
tions, dogmas,  figures  of  speech.  They  are  ideas,  prin- 
ciples, laws — the  soul  of  all  existence  and  of  all  action. 
As  such  they  are  revealed  to  the  human  consciousness. 
To  us,  as  endowed  with  eyes,  hearts  and  hands,  they 
oflTer  themselves.  If  we  avail  ourselves  of  their  pre- 
sence, bow  to  their  authority,  submit  to  their  demands, 
then  and  in  so  doing  are  we  in  the  exercise  of  faith. 
And  in  this  exercise,  they  enter  vitally  into  our  per- 
sonalily ;  they  mingle  with  our  life-blood,  and  inter- 
twist themselves  with  our  heart-strings.  They  thus 
impart  their  own  vitality,  power  and  beauty,  to  every 
thing  human  within  us.  They  thus  impress  them- 
selves upon  our  aims,  methods,  exertions — upon  our 
doings,  habits,  characters — upon  whatever  belongs  to 
our  history.  They  are  forever  one  with  us  in  sove- 
reignty ;  and  we  are  forever  one  with  them  in  obe- 
dience. Thus  we  become,  historically,  "  partakers  of 
the  divine  nature."  No  matter  in  what  relation,  at 
what  position,  on  what  occasion  we  may  exert  our^ 
selves ;  we  shall  be  true  to  their  claims.  In  the  sphere 
of  business,  where  buying,  selling,  getting  gain,  awaken 
thought  and  effort,  we  shall  never  consent  to  adopt  the 
maxima  or  conform  to  the  usages  which  prevail  there 
under  the  providence  of  the  usurper.  The  principles 
of  the  divine  government  have  entered  into  whatever 
is  vital  in  ourselves.  How  then  can  we  go  any  where 
or  attempt  any  thing  without  their  presence  and  con- 
trol ?  In  our  commercial  intercourse  with  our  fellows, 
14 


.    ...v«Al.       I  L.I  l(0(^        bVf        tC»l 


i<rnorance,  heedlessness  or  necess; 
we  shall  give  them  the  benefit  of 
and  assistance  as  tbej  may  neec 
fthle  to  render.    Thus,  every  task 
impose^  ereiy  tFBimcti<m  which 
r6tw%  ewfory  thing  in  the  sphere  < 
hallowed  in  oar  eym  and  hearti; 
on  which  the  principIflB  of  the  divi 
throngh  fidth,  strike  their  roots  mo 
into  the  tertore  of  oar  being,  and 
manifest  themselves  more  and  moi 
tifblly  in  oar  activity. 

As  animated  and  controlled  by  tl 
fittlih  embraces,  we  shall  be  ourseh^ 
politics.  We  shall  not  consent  to 
led  aside  by  the  partial  and  tempon 
here^  more  than  else  where,  sacrifio 
letter,  the  sobstanoe  to  the  form ;  t 
the  troe^  to  low-bom  expediency.  ^ 
to  the  sool  of  things^  not  to  titles, 
We  shall  offisr  oar  allegiance  to  t 
and  the  tfonA — *-  ^^ 
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opinioDfl,  institatioDa,  expedients,  arrangements,  the 
promotions  and  depressions,  the  triumphs  and  defeats 
which  may  agitate  the  atmosphere  and  raise  the  dust 
aioimd  us,  we  shall  calmly  and  resolutely  estimate,  not 
according  to  their  apparent  bearings,  but  according  to 
their  intrinsic  significance.  In  our  relations  to  the  Be- 
public  we  shall  count  oursevelves  good  citizens,  patri- 
otic^  weU-advised,  efficient,  in  proportion  as  we  are, 
and  hy  virtue  of  our  being,  loyal  to  the  eternal  throne. 
Thus,  through  fidth,  sludl  we  contribute  what  we  can 
to  the  introduction  among  our  fellows  of  a  true  goyem- 
ment— of  "  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."  And  thus  with- 
in us  shall  this  kingdom  be  more  and  more  fuUy  and 
firmly  established,  and  through  us,  more  and  more 
clearly  and  impressively  illustrated. 

Faith,  moreover,  according  to  the  Apostle,  is  "  the 
evidence  of"  the  things  with  which,  in  the  definition 
\mder  hand,  his  heart  and  his  pen  were  occupied. 
Through  &ith,  a  conviction  of  their  presence  and 
power,  of  their  substantial  and  unfading  excellence  is 
wrought  within  us  and  diffused  around  us.  We  place 
ourselves  under  the  controlling  influence,  the  sovereign 
authority  of  the  ideas,  principles,  laws  which  are  the 
soul  and  substance  of  tiie  universe.  Standing  under 
them,  in  all  their  weight  and  worth,  in  all  their  signi- 
ficance and  beauty,  we  cannot  fidl  to  receive  upon  our 
inmost  souls  their  appropriate  impression.  Their  ten- 
dency and  power  to  purify,  invigorate,  refresh,  will  be 
with  us,  not  a  logical  conclusion  or  deep-toned  per- 
suasion merely,  but  a  matter  of  daily  experience. 
Thus  brought  home  to  our  business  and  bosoms,  under 
their  influence  we  shall  acquire  self-possession.  The 
human  within  us  will  be  aroused,  developed,  matured. 


816  smMom^VB 

A  true  yitalitjr  will  pervade  oar  eoditenee ;  we  dHiR 
see  into  and  kjhoMofihefligmileiiioaof  theoigeQli 
and  relationa  with  whidh,  on  eveiy  hand  as  wdl  m 
above  and  beneath  ni^  we  axe  eonneoted,  .  We  ahaD 
find  each  hia  apim)pziatepbo8^  diall  act  each  hia  aUotled 
part  The  aaoredneBB  of  oar  taska  and  triab  we  ahdl 
peroeive,  and  move  on  in  the  ^ihere  allotted  oa^  flim^ 
cheeifiiUy,  hopeftall J.  BncoaiagementtoaDd«xewaff| 
for  well-doing,  we  ahall  grateflilly  appropriate  at  oven 
step  of  oar  prograntowaida  the  tme  goal  ThaafiEnh 
brings  ns  to  thepooNarion  andeigoyinent  of  omaelTei^ 
and  of  the  various  benefits  whidi  belong  to  the  mangpf 
sided  and  fiu>reaching  exintRnce  wiih  which  we  ara 
endowed.  Can  we  ask  for  proof  more  appropriate^ 
dear  and  decisive,  of  the  power  and  benignity  of  the 
principles  which  fidth  embraces,  than  is  thns  brought 
home  to  our  iimiost  consciousness  ?  The  efifects  they 
have  wrought  upon  us,  the  results  they  have  produced 
within  us,  are  arguments,  all-alive  and  all-welcome,  by 
which  every  thing  rational  within  us  is  addressed  and 
convinced.  Here  is  demonstration.  In  the  light  thua 
shed  around  us,  doubt,  hesitation,  apprehension  vanish. 
We  stand  erect^  strong,  expectant,  on  ground  dearly 
defined,  weU  established,  and  abounding  with  the  finite 
of  paradise. 

The  evidence  in  question,  the  conviction  already  de- 
scribed, is^  through  Mth,  diffused  around  us.  Amidst  the 
rdationsof  life  we  axe  bound  by  various  tieetoourfellowa 
—-the  members  of  the  human  family.  We  are  connected 
with  them  intimatdy,  vitally,  indissolubly.  We  are  con- 
tinually exerting  upon  them  an  influence  more  or  leai 
powerful,  as  we  are  brought  more  or  leas  fully  into  eym^ 
pathy  and  co&peration  with  them,  and  as  our  character  ia 
more  or  less  distinguished  for  strength  and  decision.  To 
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one  way  and  in  another,  we  are  thus  impressing  upon 
them  our  own  characteristics.  If,  then,  the  ideas,  princi- 
ples, laws  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  illuminateour  hearts 
and  shine  through,  our  history,  the  sacred  light  we  shall 
be  as  little  able  as  disposed  to  confine  to  ourselves — ^it 
will  reach  our  Mlows.  Our  aims  and  objects,  our  me- 
thods and  spirit,  they  will  be  quick  and  certain  to  per- 
ceiye.  Thejr  will  be  aroused  to  thought,  inquiry  and 
reflection.  The  conyictionB  by  which  we  are  swayed 
and  controlled,  they  can  hardly  help  weighing  and  esti- 
mating according  to  their  ability.  They  can  hardly 
fail  to  perceive  the  truth,  the  power,  the  excellence 
of  the  principles  which  have  wrought  upon  us  so  deci- 
sively and  benignantly,  purifying  the  fountains  of  our 
existence,  and  making  life  so  sunny  and  so  sweet  to 
ourselves  and  to  those  aroimd  ua  If  in  our  various 
intercourse  with  mankind,  in  commerce  and  politics,  in 
letters  and  religion,  we  are  lovingly  and  loyally  true 
to  the  high  claims  of  order  and  rectitude,  justice  and 
philanthropy ;  if  they  see  us  thus  raised  to  consistency 
and  integrity  and  dignity  and  blessedness ;  see  us  at 
home,  amidst  our  relations  and  duties  and  prospects ; 
how  can  they  resist  the  influence,  how  shut  out  the 
conviction,  that "  God  is  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son 
of  God ;"  that  the  principles  and  laws  and  arrangements 
and  designs  and  overtures  and  bequests,  of  the  divine 
government  are  worthy  of  all  complacency,  of  all  con- 
fidence, of  all  gratitude  ?  Thus  may  &ith  in  us  be  a 
source  of  "  evidence"  for  others. 

Thus  £Etr  have  I  discoursed  on  fidth,  as  generally  and 
comprehensively  defined  in  the  text  by  the  Apostle. 
This  general  definition  comprehends  and  describes 
every  instance,  however  specific  and  particular.    The 
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grand,  the  all-important  instanoe,  to  which  with  pR 
gratitude  and  reverence  we  may  well  refer,  maj  be 
called  Christian  Faith.  This  is  insisted  on  in  the  New 
Testament  as  altogether  essential  to  our  improvement 
and  welfare ;  as  a  condition  of  salvation,  universal  and 
never  to  be  waived.  Now  the  ideas,  principles,  laws, 
which  are  essential  to  the  divine  character  and  the 
divine  government,  enter  most  vitally  into  whatever 
characterizes  Jesus  Christ  In  his  life  they  live — ^in 
their  life  he  lives,  altogether  royally.  From  his  per- 
sonality and  office,  these  prindplee  can  by  no  means 
be  separated ;  from  their  sovereign  influence  he  can  by 
no  means  be  withdrawn.  They  shine  through  him ; 
he  illustrates  them ;  they  are  the  blood  of  his  heart, 
the  breath  of  his  nostrils,  the  strength  of  his  arm.  He 
is  every  where  and  in  all  things,  their  heroic  champion 
— their  royal  representative.  The  faith  that  subjects 
us  to  their  influence  brings  us  under  his  control.  The 
exercise  and  the  result  are  one  and  the  same.  In  be- 
lieving on  his  name,  in  submitting  to  his  authority,  we 
yield  to  their  high  claims ;  in  yielding  to  their  high 
claims,  we  submit  to  his  authority  and  believe  on  his 
name.  In  describing  the  particular  instance,  the  Apostle 
need  not,  as  he  did  not,  depart  from  the  general  defi- 
nition. Abel  and  Abraham  and  Isaiah  and  Hosea, 
with  their  brethren  of  the  Old  Testament,  exercised  the 
same  faith,  occupied  the  same  ground,  belonged  to  the 
same  family  as  John  and  James  and  Paul,  with  their 
brethren  of  the  New  Testament.  The  same  ideas  they 
all  made  the  model  of  their  character;  to  the  same 
principles  they  all  maintained  allegiance ;  to  the  same 
laws  they  all  yielded  obedience.  They  are  all  in- 
stances and  examples  of  faith  universal  and  of  fidth 
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Chxistian.  It  is  notessential  to  his  welfare,  that  a  child 
of  Adam  should  be  able  to  spell  the  name  or  read  the 
history  of  Jesus  Christ ;  it  is  essential  to  his  wel&re, 
absolutdy,  exdusively,  eternally,  that  he  should  loyally 
bow  to  the  supremacy  of  the  principles  which  are  the 
soul  and  substance,  the  life  and  power  of  the  Messiah 
and  the  Messiahship.  Thus  the  assurance,  that  '^  he 
who  belieyeth  on  the  Son  hath  life,"  and  the  decla- 
ration, "  He  that  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteous- 
ness is  accepted"  of  heaven,  have  one  and  the  same 
meaning— are  to  be  applied  to  the  same  names  for  the 
same  purposes. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  from  the  positive,  with  all  its 
significance  and  beauty,  to  the  negative,  however  chill- 
ing and  repulsive— ;;^w/i  Faith  to  Infiddiiy.  Those  who 
are  instigated  by  the  one,  and  those  who  are  inspired 
by  the  other,  occupy  in  some  respects  common  ground. 
They  were  constructed  on  the  same  principles  and 
plac^  under  the  same  relations,  beneath  the  authority 
of  the  same  laws.  Both  the  one  and  the  other,  through 
a  necessity  as  deep  as  the  foundation  of  their  existence, 
recognize  the  same  obligations,  and  acknowledge  that 
they  OUGHT  to  be  conformed  to  the  same  standard. 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  speak  of  order,  rectitude, 
justice,  as  worthy  of  universal  complacency  and  prac- 
tice. The  infidel  no  less  than  the  believer  is  loud  in 
eulogy  of  the  divine  arrangements  and  the  divine  re- 
quisitions. And  if  he  could  yield  to  the  one  and  con- 
form to  the  other  with  the  consent  of  his  appetites  and 
passions,  without  self-denial  and  without  inconvenience, 
he  might  be  in  action  what  he  is  in  speculation.  But 
he  cannot  be  true  to  his  own  convictions— cannot  rise 
to  consistency,  integrity,  fidelity — cannot  amidst  the 


i 


„  .^ » liitJ  111  lufir  uri^ 
healthful  in  all  their  bearings  and 
thus  he  separates  himself  from  the  bt 
into  the  slough  of  infidelity.  In  thx 
Jiuwg  to  jMhimtdf  under  O^mwen^ 
opfaioml  kmuanwhiA  the  Qrmtior 

exacdy  this,  in  all  its  il»udityi  deA 
nity,  18  it— it  verily— the  rery  tldngp- 
natoro  hold  up  to  nniyeraal  ftbhonoK 
ThiSi  whereyer  you  may  find  it^  wiflu 
Church ;  however  you  may  find  it^  ba 
tixed,  with  open  fiu»  or  beneath  a  mai 
The  infldely  as  an  infidel,  denies^  th 
die  tendency  of  earnest,  resolute  eflfo 
among  men  the  principles  of  the  div 
can  be  healAfiiL — ^We  thus  set  ouraeli 
purpose,  endeavor,  over  against  a  greal 
fellows  in  direct  oppodtion.    The  atlil 
sume  implicit  it  is  alleged,  that  we  n 
wiser,  better,  stronger  than  they ;  thai 
in  oppoation  to  them  to  general  enoouj 
dence  and  fiftrj»*<**^'^  -       ~~ 
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•wisdcim  of  ages  and  of  natioDS  we  pronounce  stark 
fidly.  Examples  the  most  illustrious,  usages  of  high 
antkiuity  and  wide  prevalence,  precedents  of  high  ori- 
gin and  pretensions,  we  set  aside  as  equally  absurd  and 
mischieToua  From  the  public  opinion,  the  general 
sentiment^  the  ways  which  mankind  generally  pursue, 
we  stand  aloof  as  if  they  were  repulsive  and  hurtfuL 
Wilboat  gaining  the  consent  of  our  fellows,  we  put 
oniselvefl^  right  earnestly  and  gratefully,  under  the 
goidanoe  and  control  of  the  principles  and  laws  of  the 
divine  government  The  h^h  claims  of  truth,  order 
and  rectitude,  in  all  their  applications,  the  believer  re- 
solutely asserts  both  for  himself  and  for  others.  He 
here  makes  no  compronuses.  He  never  attempts  to 
provide  for  any  exigency,  however  pressing,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  principles  to  which  he  has  sworn  alle- 
giance. He  insists  upon  practising  what  he  admires 
in  the  abstract  Thus  among  his  fellows  he  takes  his 
place  in  the  small  minority,  or  perhaps  stands  up  alone, 
with  few  or  none  to  encourage  and  assist  him. — ^In  all 
this,  the  infidel  affirms  that  he  is  ill-advised  and  awry, 
welcoming  to  his  bosom  unhealthful  influences.  He 
is  opinionated,  self-sufficient,  exclusive,  arrogant,  cen- 
sorious. In  his  relations  to  others,  he  is  dark,  sour, 
morose — full  of  the  eccentric  and  the  singular.  Thus 
his  stem,  unyielding  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the 
divine  government  has  made  him  an  exile  and  an  out- 
law from  his  own  mother's  children  I  Something  like 
this,  the  infidel  Pliny  alleged  against  the  primitive 
Christians.  According  to  him,  it  was  no  matter  how 
r^gardfbl  they  might  be  of  the  prerogatives  of  Qod  and 
the  rights  of  man ;  they  did  not  conform  themselves 
to  the  general  sentiment  and  to  popular  usages ;  ^nd 
14* 


iiuu  promised  to  cheer  and  to  aid  their 
other  reason  than  their  avowed  and  ste 
to  the  principles  on  which  the  kingdc 
founded.    Theyweielieldiiptogeiifln 
abhoixenoe  as  sdf-zigliteoiUi  exdnii 
And  wben  troop  tttist  troop  oif  the  pnA 
fieedom  weroi  not  many  jmxu  ago^  led 
trigue  and  inipiideDee  of  pnotJBed  denuigk 
aa  their  letder  and  champion  a  most  jnH 
eoropvloiu  apologist  and  supporter  of  A 
erj,  the  taw  who  maintained  their  inim 
poaed  and  denounced  the  wholesale  ap 
threatened  to  swallow  them  up,  were  di 
knot  <^  Pharisees  I    Thus  the  infldelitf 
betiajB  itself  in  treating  a  stead&st  adbsi 
ciple  as  darkening  one's  character  and  a 
powers. 

But  whether  effints  to  maintain  amon( 
yine  authority  be  or  be  not  healthful  in  i 
upon  the  character  of  the  loyal,  infidelit 
sndieflbrtscanki^rticeiaii&insuch  a  wo 
now  connected  with.    TK^  -- 
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but  ihe  ideas  and  laws  whicb  these  names  naturally 
snggesti  almost  all  men  regard  as  «  disturbing  force  in 
the  midst  of  their  plans  and  exertions.  Thej  dream 
that  the  interests  which  they  most  fondly  cherish  re- 
quire them  to  promote,  or  at  least  to  excuse  and  endure 
fidsehood,  disorder  and  injustice — not  under  their  own 
names,  perhaps,  but  under  disguises  cunningly  appUed. 
They  act  accordingly  in  politics,  commerce,  business ; 
they  deciy  and  traduce  whatever  belongs  to  virtue  but 
the  names  and  honors  to  which  it  is  entitled;  and, 
leaving  out  the  name,  practise  vice  under  such  forms 
and  descriptions  as  may  most  gratify  their  taste  or  suit 
their  convenience.  The  divine  prerogatives  and  hu- 
man rights,  all  except  tiieir  names,  they  trample  wan- 
tonly and  recklessly  under  foot,  under  names  which 
natarally  describe  what  He  abhors  and  resists.  They 
bow  down  to  tiie  usurper,  and  by  various  artifices  and 
expedients  practise  and  commend  the  veriest  devil- 
worship  that  ever  disgraced  the  infernal  pit  They 
call  wisdom  folly,  and  folly  -wisdom.  They  put 
strength  for  weakness,  and  weakness  for  strength. 
Holiness  they  decry  as  sin,  and  sin  they  magnify  as 
holiness.  And  in  all  this  they  are  very  greatly  the 
majority.  As  such,  they  impudently  attempt  to  utter 
wisdom,  wield  power,  assert  authority.  They  intro- 
duce, tmder  sacred  names,  institutions,  arrangements, 
usages,  which  are  at  war  with  God  and  man — at  war 
with  every  thing  venerable  in  heaven  and  lovely  upon 
the  earth.  And  ihey  arrogantiy  threaten  to  annihilate 
whatever  may  ofEsr  to  expose  and  resist  them.  And 
this,  infidelity  denies  that  it  is  practicabk  to  attempt. 
Endeavors  in  any  such  direction  cannot  succeed — ^must 
be  as  fruitless  as  they  are  toilsome.    They  involve  a 


..iiow  oui"s».'lvos  upoii  ilic  curivi. 
iiiiiltitu(l(?  down  llu'  stivain,  \villi< 
tiius  ^ve  may  be  bound?     Notliin 
iu  nothing  else  can  we  hope  for  sii 
In  conversation  with  a  professe 
York,  prominent  in  his  own  sect  ai 
to  refer  to  the  introduction  of  "  i 
the  cord  of  caste,  the  negro-pew, 
around  us,  as  absurd,  wicked,  mis 
not  a  word  to  say  in  defence  of  si 
Christian  decency.    But  then,  the  t 
dured — ^must  be  yielded  to  in  our  r 
for,  however  wrong  in  itself  it  might 
injurious  in  all  its  bearings,  it  was 
face  and  eyes  of  popular  prejudice 
commended  by  established  usage,  U. 
such  things  to  conform  to  the  princij 
Nothing  could  be  cflFecteA    Why,  ii 
ments  more  than  elsewhere,  waste  o 
the  impracticable  ?    I  remember  we 
shocked  and  stunned  me.    The  fui 
could  hardly  iave  bep^^  '^''■ 


<kif  -^^ 
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Not  many  yeats  ago,  I  read  an  acoountof  a  religious 
teacher,  giyen  on  some  imposing  occasion,  by  an  emi- 
nent ecclesiastic,  as  a  note  of  warning  to  any  hearer 
who  might  be  rash  enough  to  cleave  to  the  true,  the 
'right,  and  the  good,  in  whatever  channel  the  general 
sentiment  might  flow,  and  whatever  the  clamor  of  an 
imperious,  headlong  minority  might  demand  The 
name  which  he  held  np  as  a  beacon  was  once,  he 
affirmed,  repeated  fstr  and  near  with  marked  admira- 
tion. In  a  city  not  &r  from  his  residence,  great  num- 
bers would  once  rush  together  to  listen,  all-attentive 
and  grateftil,  to  the  lessons  of  wisdom  which  he  might 
inculcate.  No  public  speaker  was  received  with 
stronger  marks  of  popular  fnvor.  But  how  is  it  now  ? 
demanded  our  ecclesiastic.  Why  he,  who,  as  a  public 
teacher,  had  been  so  loudly  cheered,  and  warmly  en- 
couraged, now  finds  himself  every  where  exposed  to 
reproach  or  n^lect  I  He  can  no  longer  win  the  smiles 
— ^he  cannot  even  gain  the  ear — of  those  who  once 
thought  him  worthy  of  confidence  and  cooperation  1 
Why,  in  the  city  already  alluded  to,  he  could  now 
draw  together,  no  matter  on  what  occasion,  scarcely 
thirty  hearers,  black,  red  and  white  faces,  all  fully 
reckoned  !  And  to  what  is  all  this  owing  ?  Why, 
simply  to  this :  that  in  vindicating  the  prerogatives  of 
God  and  the  rights  of  man,  he  so  far  refused  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  expediency,  and  the  dictate  of  pru- 
dence, as  to  resist  popular  prejudice  and  the  general 
sentiment  He  maintained  that  God  was  God,  to  whose 
authority  we  were  evermore  and  in  all  things  to  bow  ; 
and  that  man  was  man,  whose  rights  we  were  ever- 
more, and  in  all  things,  to  respect,  to  cherish,  to  de- 
fend; and  this,  eamestiy,  impressively,  consistentiy. 


It  iiiusi  be  to  attempt,  in  such  a  t 
port  the  divine  authority  in  oj)p 
dices  and  the  chimor  of  the  multiti 
tion  is  obflooxed,  his  influence  is  n 
is  gone  P    What  is  the  matter  ?   ' 
done  V    Why,  he  sets  his  mark 
mands  too  mabh  in  behalf  of  the  i 
philanihxopia    He  indsto  on  hofl 
dnsiTely,  and  on  building  np  ^goo 
He  will  not  allow  the  nsoiper  to 
claims  aa  his  own  world.    He  here 
compromises.    He  will  have  it  thai 
dnshrelji  absolatelj,  nniirersall j ;  az 
oonfldenoe,  gratitude,  are  everlastingl 
by  aaldng  too  much,  he  is  denied  i 
haa,  in  the  general  estimation,  sunk  ix 
inmgnifksance.    Thus  must  it  be  witi 
attempts  to  accomplish  the  impiactici 
And  why  should  we  make  any  sue 
is  the  inquiiy  which,  from  the  high 
astioal  and  political  life  is,  on  the  j 
and  amidst  the  most  wpiVi^^^  «— 
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■ueh  an  inflnenoe  as  they  may  weloome.  Now,  if  we 
asBail  their  prejudices,  if  we  expose  their  faults  and 
iheir  follies,  if  we  couuteract  their  designs ;  no  matter 
how  much  in  accordance  with  truth  and  rectitude,  no 
matter  how  truly  in  response  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
maencej  they  will  close  their  ears  and  turn  their  backs 
upon  us.  They  will  regard  us  with  suspicion,  appre- 
hension, aversion.  How  can  we  do  any  thing,  then, 
for  their  improvement  andwelfiue?  What  good  can 
we  hope,  in  the  midst  of  those  who  are  thus  affected, 
to  accomplish  ?  Do  we  not,  then,  by  adhering  reso- 
lutely to  the  principles  of  the  divine  government,  ex- 
pose ourselves  to  the  guilt  of  violating  the  all-compre- 
hensive obligation  of  our  existence,  the  obligation  "to 
do  all  the  good  in  our  power"  ?  And  in  doing  good, 
we  must  not  be  over-nice  in  the  expedients  we  may 
employ.  We  are  hedged  in  on  every  side  by  evils  of 
various  magnitudes  and  different  complexions.  An 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  fellows  regard  these  as 
the  only  fit  instruments  of  accomplishing  whatever 
they  may  be  intent  upon.  Now,  taking  the  world  as 
it  is,  we  must  join  with  those  who  prefer  the  kss  to  the 
ffrecUer  among  the  evils  which,  in  their  exertions,  they 
may  bring  into  requisition.  Thus,  in  our  aims  and  en- 
deavors, though  we  may  not  exclude,  we  may  lessen 
the  guilt  and  the  misery  to  which  mankind  are  ox- 
posed.  This  is  infidelity,  founded  on  what  claims  to 
be  Christian  philosophy. 

In  wielding  the  elective  franchise,  we  are  required 
in  the  Bible  to  give  our  countenance  and  support  to 
such  only  as  fear  Qod  and  work  righteousness.  We 
are  here  as  truly  and  earnestly  as  any  where  to  assert 
the  authority  of  ''the  only  Potentate,"  and  to  maintain 
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the  principles  on  which  his  tfazone  zepoaea  *' When 
the  righteous  are  in  aathority" — to  this  declaration  we 
are  fully  and  gratefhUy  to  adjust  onzselveB — "  the  peo- 
ple rejoice;  but  when  the  wicked  bear  mle^  thej 
mourn."  But  the  eminent  and  distinguished  among 
our  theologians,  moralists  and  statesmen,  boldly  aflSnn 
that,  in  such  matters,  we  are  to  yield  to  the  control  of 
circumstances.  If  the  righteous  are  few  and  fbeUe; 
if  the  multitude  regard  them  with  suspicion  and  aver 
sion ;  if  they  cannot  command  votes  enough  to  raise 
them  to  positions  for  which  they  maybe  qualified,  and 
to  which  they  are  entitled,  we  should  "  throw  away 
our  influence^'  if  we  gave  them  our  support  I  In  all 
such  cases — ^and  they  are  continually  recurring — ^we  are, 
from  among  the  candidates  for  ofiBice  who  "  stand  some 
chance  of  being  elected,"  to  select  as  rulers  such  as  are 
the  least  enterprising,  daring  and  active  in  wickedness. 
Thus  we  may  do  good,  by  preferring  bad  to  worse  I 
An  imposing  name  among  our  spiritual  counsellors  ad- 
vises us,  if  the  multitude  select  only  devils  for  office, 
not  to  join  the  minority  in  supporting  truth,  order, 
rectitude,  as  paramount  and  supreme,  but  to  vote  for  a 
devil,  provided  he  be  less  a  devil  than  his  fellows  I 

Now,  a  separation  between  Jesus  Christ  and  those 
principles  which  faith  reverently  embraces,  can  by  no 
means  be  eflfected.  Where  they  are  preferred  to  every 
thing  else,  there  his  Messiahship  is  acknowledged,  and 
acknowledged  in  this  very  j^re/erence.  Where  his  Messiah- 
ship  is  acknowledged,  there  they  are  preferred  to  every 
thing  else,  and  pre/erred  in  this  very  acknowledgment 
As  we  regard  him,  so  we  regard  them :  as  we  regard 
them,  so  we  regard  him.  If  we  deny  that  a  prompt, 
0trict,  unyielding  adherence  to  them  must  exert,  every 
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iraj,  a  heaUhfuI  influence,  in  so  doing  we  deny  that  it 
can  be  hmUhJvi  to  put  ourselves  absolutely  and  unre- 
servedly under  bis  control.  If  we  deny  that  it  is 
pracHaMe  in  our  sphere  of  activity  to  assert  their  au- 
thorily  and  maintain  their  ascendency,  in  so  doing  we 
deny  that  it  is  practicable  for  us,  amidst  our  tasks  and 
trials^  to  honor  his  sceptre.  K  we  deny  that  a  oon- 
fiinnxty  to  truth,  order,  rectitude  is  our  highest  obliga- 
tion, we  deny,  in  so  doing,  that  we  are  bound  to  ''  seek 
FiBsr  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  its  righteousness" — 
above  all  things  to  maintain  our  allegiance  to  the 
throne  of  the  Messiah.  And  this  is  Infidelity  ; 
this,  and  this  only,  deserves  a  name  so  generally,  so 
vehemently,  so  loudly  abhorred.  Those  who  are 
guilty  of  Uiis,  and  because  they  are  guilty  of  this,  are 
to  be  stigmatized  as  infidels — those  only  and  those 
always.  It  is  appropriately  and  exclusively  their  de- 
signation and  description.  No  matter  what  professions 
they  make,  what  places  they  hold,  what  titles  they 
bear,  they  are  infidels.  They  may  wear  long  &ces, 
offer  long  prayers,  preach  long  sermons;  they  may 
"compass  sea  and  land  to  make  a  proselyte ;"  may  be 
all  astir,  and  make  a  great  ado  about  "  the  salvation  of 
souls ;"  they  may  seem  to  be  zealous,  magnanimous, 
heroic  in  extending  on  every  hand  the  limits  of  Christ- 
endom ;  no  matter,  they  are  infidels.  It  is  high  time 
things  were  called  by  their  right  names,  and  restored 
each  to  its  proper  place.  Infidelity — ^foul,  absurd,  ma- 
lignant— ^has  worked  its  way  into  the  high  places  of 
ecclesiastical  existence,  and  there  tosses  up  its  nose  in 
contempt,  or  gnashes  its  teeth  in  hatred  of  whatever 
may  deserve  the  name  of  loyalty — of  a  true,  earnest, 
Btead&st  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  divine  gov- 
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eminent  It  chatters,  and  babbles,  and  brajB  about 
"the  Attractions  of  the  Cicss,"  while  it  acxmiB  the 
thought  of  8elf«denial  and  self-saczifioe  in  aasertang  the 
significance  and  authority  of  whatever  may  give  the 
Great  Sacrifice  its  worth  and  efficacy  I  From  sooh  W17 
&ces,  put  on  to  cover  up  such  rotten  hearts,  may  Qod 
grant  us  good  deliverance  ! 

In  review  of  the  train  of  thought  pursued  in  this 
discourse,  it  may  well  be  affirmed,  that  to  maiBj/mA  As 
condition  of  salvation  is  most  JU  and  natural;  it  amy 
uxxy,  and  in  (he  highest  degree^  indicative  of  wisdom  on^ 
magnanimity.  By  some  in  the  high  places  of  letten 
and  science  this  is  denied.  Belief  they  say,  is  the 
necessary  result  of  evidence.  If  this  be  afforded,  that 
cannot  be  withheld.  If  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
the  human  family  be  confirmed  and  commended  by 
appropriate  credentials,  how  can  his  authority  be  called 
in  question  ?  If  it  is  denied  by  any,  some  want  of 
evidence  must  be  supposed.  All  this,  according  to  an 
established  law,  under  which  all  men  are  placed.  Why, 
then,  should  feith  be  made  a  condition  of  salvation  ? 
Belief  is  not  a  matter  of  choice;  it  is  yielded  or  with- 
held by  necessity.  It  is  not  so  much  an  ac^  as  a  resulL 
Why  should  it  be  made  the  hinge  on  which  our  salva- 
tion may  turn  ?  Such  inquiries,  so  stated,  imply  an 
impeachment  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Au- 
thor of  Christianity.  And  if  faith  were  what  such 
inquiries  indicate,  how  could  any  such  impeachment 
be  repelled  ? 

But  faith  does  not  consist  in  our  subscribing  to  any 
doctrine,  assenting  to  any  proposition,  admitting  any 
conclusion,  as  the  result  of  evidence  addressed  to  the 
understanding,  as  a  matter  of  theory  and  speculation. 
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**  Widi  the  heart,  man  believeth  unto  righteousness." 
The  Tezy  heart  of  his  personality,  the  soul  of  his  soul, 
eveoy  thing  human  within  him,  faith  brings  into 
vigDioas  ezeraise.  He  acts  characteristically,  decis- 
ive! j,  effeotiYelj.  He  makes  the  ideas  of  truth,  order, 
lectitade,  beauty — ^the  essential  elements  of  the  cha- 
racter and  office  of  the  Messiah — ^the  model  to  which 
he  oonlbmui  himself  in  his  aims,  methods,  exertions ; 
the  model  on  which  he  forms  and  &shions  whatever 
may  belong  to  his  habits  and  history.  To  the  au- 
thority of  the  principles  of  the  divine  government,  he 
meekly,  earnestly,  gratefully  bows.  To  those  princi- 
ples he  adjusts  himself,  as  the  great  end  of  his  exist- 
ence, the  grand  object  of  his  pursuit — ^he  adjusts  him- 
self in  the  entire  sphere  of  his  activity.  To  the  laws 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  he  yields  a  cordial  and 
steadfast  obedience ;  and  this  at  whatever  inconveni- 
ence, at  whatever  expense,  at  whatever  hazard.  And 
thus,  whatever  is  human  in  the  nature  he  has  inherited 
is  brought  into  requisition.  Thus  he  comes  into  har- 
mony with  the  objects  and  relations  with  which  he  is 
connected.  Thus  he  avails  himself  of  all  the  agencies, 
influences  and  powers  which  are  adapted  to  the  wel- 
fere  of  mankind.  Thus  he  is  restored  to  himself  to 
his  brethren,  to  the  universal  Father.  Thus  he  takes 
his  proper  jdace  amidst  the  works  of  God,  and  becomes 
an  harmonious  note  in  the  anthem  of  joy  and  praise 
which  the  -universe  is  continually  pouring  upon  the 
ear  of  Eternal  Wisdom  and  Love.  Thus,  as  only  thus 
he  can,  he  appropriates  to  himself  the  elements  of 
salvation. 

What  I  is  it  not  a  fit  and  natural  condition  of  salva- 
tion to  require  us  to  be  true  to  ourselves ;  to  honor  the 
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convictions  which  have  &stened  themaelyes  upon  oor- 
heart-strings ;  to  obey  the  laws  on  which  our  natuie 
was  founded,  and  by  which  it  is  vitalized  and  uphdd; 
to  be  in  history  what  we  are  in  structoie ;  to  put  ou^  , 
selves  under  the  control  of  the  Infinite  Wiadcmiy  the 
protection  of  the  Almighty  Power,  amidst  the  smileB 
of  Everlasting  Love  ?  Can  a  more  obviotu  duty,  can 
a  higher  prerogative,  can  a  richer  privil^e  be  d^ 
scribed  or  imagined  ?  Is  it  not  wise— is  it  not  mag- 
nanimous, in  the  highest  degree,  to  enoouage  and 
assist  us  in  thus  laying  hold  of  our  birthright ;  in  flnu 
appropriating  the  largest  rewards  we  are  capable  of  en- 
joying ?  To  the  word,  '*  He  that  believeth  shall  be 
saved,  and  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned," 
thought,  reflection,  philosophy,  return  a  dear,  distinct^ 
and  emphatic  echo.  ''He  that  hath  an  ear,"  then, 
"fe<  him  hearf^  as  he  would  be  wise,  strong,  blesBed, 


The  train  of  thought  in  the  following  Disconise  was 
presented  at  the  funeral  of  a  youth,  who  was  suddenly 
cut  down  amidst  his  bereaved  relatives  and  fiiends. 
To  my  own  spirit,  the  conclusions  which  it  urges  on 
our  acceptance,  are  invigorating  and  refreshing.  I 
commend  them  earnestly  and  affectionately  to  the 
readers  of  this  volume 


THE  SAME  IN  SUNSHINE  AND  IN 
STORM. 

**Tlie  Lord  gvre,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  awaj ;  blessed  be  the  name 
of  thflLoid."-^OBl:21. 

This  exclamation  burst  from  quivering  lips.  The 
Fatriaxch  had  been  pierced  through  and  through  with 
the  ahaipest  anguish.  He  had  been  robbed  of  his 
property  and  bereayed  of  his  children.  A  loathsome 
dimue  bad  poisoned  his  blood  and  crippled  his  ener- 
gies. The  wife  of  bis  bosom  put  forth  her  hand,  not 
to  sustain  and  soothe  him,  but  to  push  him  headlong 
from  the  brink  of  desperation.  lie  seemed  to  be  en- 
yeloped  in  clouds,  enshrouded  in  darkness,  pelted  by 
storma  Appearances  were  frightfully  against  him. 
Like  the  reptile  surrounded  by  fire,  he  could  only  lift 
his  eyes  upward.  And  so  he  did.  Anew,  he  betook 
himself  to  the  divine  presence  and  perfections.  There 
he  sought  and  there  he  found  a  refuge.  In  the  full- 
ness of  his  stricken  heart,  he  exclaimed :  "  The  Lord 
gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord." 

It  may  be  well  for  us  amidst  the  sobs  and  tears  of 
this  occasion,  to  study  the  import^  weigh  the  signifi- 
cance, and  appropriate  the  spirit  of  the  assurance  by 
which  the  Patriarch  was  quickened  and  encouraged. 
"We,  too,  are  overtaken  by  bereavement,  sudden  and 
heavy.  Darkness  and  the  storm  are  upon  us.  Why 
should  we  not  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the  source  whence 
the  Patriarch  derived  consolation  ?  Why  should  we 
not  join  him  in  affirming,  as  I  understand  him  to 
affirm,  that  both  in  bestowing  and  withluMvng — in  im- 
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parting  and  withdrawing  what  may  be  /taniUar  to  our 
thoughiSy  dear  to  our  affecUona^  and  promotive  of  our  de- 
signs,  the  paternal^  Uie  eovertign  SoUL  demanda  and 
deserves  in  the  largest  measure^  our  oomplaeencjf^  our  eon^ 
Jidence  and  cur  homage  f 

There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  mankind  more 
clear  and  certain — ^nothing  of  higher  import — ^noUung 
of  more  varied,  vital  and  powerful  bearingSi  than  the 
iact  that  we,  as  human  creatures,  are  subject  to  Law. 
Under  its  authority  from  our  childhood  we  have  all 
along  recognized,  as  necessary  and  universal,  the  inti- 
mate connection  of  cause  with  effisct — ^the  essential  op- 
position of  right  to  wrong — of  truth  to  fiUsehood.  The 
ideas  of  causation,  of  order,  of  justice,  of  beauty,  were 
verj"  early  revealed  to  our  consciousness.  They  there 
assert  their  existence,  manifest  their  presence,  and  nrge 
their  claims.  They  exert  there  a  sovereign  influence. 
They  address  us  in  regal  style — authoritatively.  In  a 
"  still  small  voice,"  which  penetrates  the  depths  of  our 
being,  they  utter  their  commands  and  prohibitions. 
This  £ict  enters  most  deeply  into  human  experience — 
pervades  and  qualifies  every  paragraph  of  human  his- 
tory. It  imparts  to  it  its  high  significance.  Such  is 
Man.  Any  description  of  human  nature,  which  ignores 
or  slights  this  most  characteristic  feature,  is  radically 
defective — ^it  is  libelous.  Now,  in  the  laws  which  thus 
assert  their  authority,  the  Creator  lives.  Their  legis- 
lative character  and  influence  they  derive  firom  his  pre- 
sence. They  are  an  assertion  and  manifestation  of  his 
will ;  of  his  will  as  the  Creator.  These  ideas  are  at- 
tributes of  his  character.  They  are  a  manifestation  of 
his  majesty.  In  them  we  recognize  "  his  image,"  im- 
pressed upon,  and  shining  thi'ough,  the  nature  we  have 
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inberitecL  Thej  are  the  basis  and  substance  of  the 
Eternal  Throne,  established  in  the  depths  of  our  con- 
adoQsnesBL  They  are  a  reflection,  clear  and  certain,  of 
the  &oe  of  the  true  Father. 

The  laws  which  pervade  and  animate  and  charac- 
terize oar  humanity,  manifest  their  presence  and  assert 
their  authority  universally.  They  are  elements  and 
attributes  of  the  all-creative,  all-controlling  Will.  In 
them  the  Gkxlhead  lives,  by  them  is  revealed,  through 
them  reigns  supreme.  They  are  the  strength  of  his 
arm,  the  beauty  of  his  Sice,  the  basis  of  his  throne. 
They  shine  through  all  his  designs,  works  and  ar^ 
rangements.  Creation,  with  all  its  objects  and  rela- 
tions— ^the  scheme  of  Providence,  so  comprehensive, 
intricate  and  far-reaching,  are  an  utterance  and  expres- 
sion of  these  laws.  The  strongest  hero  and  the  weakest 
insect  are  alike  under  their  jurisdiction.  All  actions 
and  all  events  every  where  sustain  to  them  vital  rela- 
tions. They  are  the  legislative  breath — the  plastic 
voice  of  the  One  Gbd — ^the  Sovereign  Unity.  They 
bind  all  things  every  where  into  a  well-adjusted,  har- 
monious Whole. 

Amidst  these  laws,  as  ourselves  vitalized,  energi25ed 
and  upheld  by  their  presence,  we  are  placed.  They 
are  the  beating  heart  and  the  flowing  blood  within  us. 
They  are  the  life-breath  in  our  nostrils.  They  are  the 
constructive  principle  on  which  we  are  formed  and 
fashioned — by  which  we  are  quickened  and  invigor- 
ated. In  adjusting  ourselves  to  their  demands— in 
obeying  their  requisitions,  we  welcome  to  our  inmost 
selves  their  lofty  import — ^their  hallowed  significance : 
to  ourselves,  as  armed  with  active  powers — ^to  our- 
selves as  capable  of  choice — ^to  ourselves  as  adapted  to 
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reasonable  exertion— 4o  ooiselyes  as  entiUed  to  a  plaoe^ 
however  obscure,  in  human  history — to  ooiselyes  as 
clothed  with  the  gravest  lespon^ilitieSi  and  sum- 
moned to  the  highest  achievements.  The  spirit  which 
pervades  them,  thus  penetrates  the  dq)ths  of  our  being 
— pierces  to  the  most  secret  leoesses  of  our  oonsdous- 
Dcss.  It  fireelj  mingles  with  all  that  is  human  within 
us ;  with  our  thoughts,  our  a£feotions,  our  imagJuingai 
our  resolutions,  our  endeavors.  The  spirit  of  these 
laws  we  inspire  and  cherish  and  express.  We  iden- 
tify ourselves  with  it  in  the  whole  compass  of  its  au- 
thority and  influence — ^in  its  high  demands  and  broad 
bearings  and  large  results.  The  law  lives  in  us  by  its 
authority,  and  we  live  in  it  by  our  obedience.  It  be- 
comes the  vital  principle  of  our  activity,  and  we  be- 
come, in  our  aims  and  habits  and  achievements,  an 
incarnation  of  its  spirit  and  tendencies.  It  is  at  one 
with  us  by  mingling  itself  with  our  life-blood,  and  we 
are  at  one  with  it  in  welcoming  its  claims,  asserting  its 
authority,  and  carrying  out,  each  in  his  own  task- 
garden,  its  designs. 

Thus,  by  adjusting  ourselves  in  our  aims  and  exer^ 
tions  to  the  constructive  principles  of  human  nature, 
which  are  the  very  selfhood  of  our  existence,  we  iden- 
tify ourselves  with  whatever  may  be  bmlt  up  and 
vitalized  by  their  presence.  And  they  are  boundless 
in  their  influence,  and  universal  in  their  authority. 
They  are  the  essence  of  all — ^that  is,  the  life  of  all,  that 
lives.  To  welcome  their  presence,  and  bow  to  their 
authority,  is  to  unite  ourselves  most  intimately  to  the 
living  Universe — is  to  identify  ourselves  with  whatever 
has  any  where  weight  and  worth — with  whatever  is 
bright  and  beautiful  —  with  whatever  is  substantial, 
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gmnd  and  pennaneiit  We  thus  acquire  actual  poe- 
seflnoQ  of  all  that  may  be  adapted  to  invigorate  and 
eDTicli  and  refresh.  We  carry  in  our  bosoms  a  title- 
deed,  signed,  sealed  and  recorded  on  high,  of  the  starry 
heavens,  of  the  un&thomable  oceans,  of  the  earth, 
faroad,  green  and  firuitfid.  Truth,  order,  justice,  under 
an  their  manifestations,  and  with  all  their  bearings, 
tendendes  and  influence,  we  make  our  own  by  availing 
oorselveB  of  their  overtures.  We  appropriate  wisdom 
by  heeding  its  counsels,  and  power  by  seeking  protec- 
tion under  its  shield,  and  beauty  by  kindling  into  rap- 
tures beneath  its  radiance.  The  Father  we  enjoy  in 
the  exercise  of  the  filial,  and  oOr  brothers  by  cherish- 
ing the  fraternal.  We  make  God  ours  by  subserving 
his  designs,  and  man,  by  promoting  his  wel&re.  Thus 
our  experience  illustrates  and  confirms  the  broad  de- 
claration of  the  Apostie,  "AU  things  are  youra^^ — ^all 
contribute,  directly  or  indirecfly,  aflarmatively  or  ne- 
gatively, to  your  improvement  and  welfare ;  all  men, 
whatever  their  character,  condition  and  prospects ;  all 
things,  however  related  and  however  employed ;  what- 
ever the  Cross  of  Christ  symbolizes,  and  whatever  the 
throne  of  God  overshadows.  The  same  Apostle,  with 
a  confidence  bordering  on  triumph,  assures  us,  that  "  to 
love  God" — ^to  give  him  the  place  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled in  our  thoughts,  affections  and  endeavors,  is  to 
take  possession  of  the  universe — ^to  bring  "  all  things" 
into  subserviency  to  our  welfare ;  is  to  be  wise,  strong, 
blest  to  the  utmost  limit  of  our  capacities. 

The  inward  and  the  outward — ^the  invisible  and  the 
visible — the  spiritual  and  the  material,  arc  mutually 
most  intimately  related  to  each  other.  They  are  natu- 
rally in  the  fullest  correspondence,  the  one  with  the 

ir> 
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Other.  Principle  is  the  soul  of  phenomena^  and  pheno- 
mena are  the  embodiment  and  exftteaaxm  of  prinoiplei 
Whatever  in  the  whole  oompaai  of  nature  lies  within 
the  sphere  of  the  animal-7-whateyer  addzesBes  itself  to 
the  senses,  is  the  law  in  manifeBtation — announcing 
itself  in  "  appearances."  He  who  responds  to  its  de- 
mands—who  is  in  hannony  with  its  requisitionai  will 
exert  himself  unceasinglj  to  translate  it|  fitly  and 
fully,  into  action.  In  his  sphere  of  responsibility  he 
will  impress  it  on  every  enterprise,  method  and  en- 
deavor. He  will  be  every  way  earnestly  law-abiding. 
And  his  spirit  will  impress  itself  upon  his  body — wiU 
look  through  his  eyes,  speak  through  his  lips,  and 
work  with  his  hands.  It  will  diflEuse  health,  strength 
and  beauty  through  all  his  structure.  It  will  impart 
to  his  material  fabric  worth  and  dignity.  Amidst  the 
useful  arts,  nature  will  admit  him  to  her  bosom — will 
explain  to  him  her  mysteries — ^will  give  him  fiee  ac- 
cess to,  and  the  full  use  o^  her  forces.  In  the  field  of 
agriculture,  he  will  diligently  study  and  obey  the  laws 
which  there  assert  their  authority.  He  will  seek  their 
guidance,  and  welcome  their  control  in  preparing  the 
soil,  in  selecting  and  scattering  the  seed,  and  in  culti- 
vating the  plants  he  may  be  intent  on  producing.  He 
will  impress  upon  his  broad  acres  the  principles  by 
which  the  corn  grows,  the  flower  blooms,  and  the  firuit 
ripens.  And  the  rich  harvests  which  he  gathers,  wiU 
bear  testimony  to  his  loyalty.  Or,  if  he  should  be  oc- 
cupied with  any  of  the  mechanic  arts,  he  will  seek  suc- 
cess by  the  same  methods.  He  will  translate  the  con- 
structive principles,  which  preside  over  his  sphere  of 
effort,  as  fitly  and  fully  as  he  can  in  the  productions  of 
his  skill  and  enterprise.    The  spirit  he  breathes,  and 
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the  habhs  he  fnaiirteinfl,  will  be  happily  adapted  to  im- 
pocovements  and  inventions.  He  walks  habitually  and 
levereutly  in  the  light  of  law  ;  and  of  all  men,  must 
be  best  piepaied  to  understand  its  various  applications. 
Hisobedience  to  the  laws  with  which  he  has  long  been 
familiar,  cannot  but  fit  him  for  the  discovery  of  any 
such  as  have  not  yet  been  revealed.  And  his  ready 
and  grateful  adh^^ence  to  any  law,  in  the  various  ap- 
plicatioiis  of  it^  which  have  already  been  made,  cannot 
but  qualify  him  for  other  applications,  which  had  not 
before  becm  thought  of.  Thus,  amidst  human  relations 
and  exertions,  he  will  be  continually  extending  and 
strengthening  the  province  of  law — ^will  be  building 
up,  throughout  the  compass  of  his  influence,  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  Or,  he  may  be  especially  devoted  to 
hterature  and  science.  The  riches  of  the  one,  and  the 
refinements  of  the  other,  he  may  be  resolutely  intent 
on  appropriating.  In  the  efforts  which  he  may  make, 
he  will  exert  himsell^  characteristically.  He  will  wel- 
come the  condition,  on  which  here  as  elsewhere  real 
and  decided  progress  may  be  expected.  Every  acqui- 
sition he  may  make  he  will  moisten  with  his  own  blood. 
He  will  act  upon  the  principles  which  he  may  admit, 
and  embody  the  conclusions  he  may  reach,  in  the 
habits  he  may  form.  The  doctrines,  to  which  he  may 
be  called  to  subscribe,  he  will  study  and  estimate  in 
the  light  of  their  actual  bearings,  on  the  relations  and 
duties  amidst  which  he  may  be  placed.  He  will  ex- 
tend and  mature  his  knowledge  "  of  the  Will  of  God'' 
by  "  doing  it" — ^by  translating  it  into  veritable  history, 
and  that  history  his  own.  Thus  his  study  will  become 
a  holy  of  holies,  and  every  attainment  a  consecrated 
oflfering.    He  will  be  a  ruler  among  men — ^will  hold 
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the  place  and  exert  the  inflaenoe  of  a  guide  and  pio* 
tector:  and  this,  whatever  attitnde  in  thei>  xdatiomi  to 
him  they  may  aflsnme.  They  may  rq;ard  him  widi 
complacency  or  suspicion,  with  confldenoe  or  distmsl^ 
with  reverence  or  aversion.  They  may  accept  or  re- 
ject the  benefits  he  offers.  They  may  place  him  on  a 
throne  or  in  a  dungeon.  This  is  their  affidr,  and  can* 
not  materially  affect  the  power  he  widds  or  the  infla* 
ence  he  exerts.  As  he  is  himself  whatever  they  may 
be,  so  he  will  exert  himself  whatever  they  may  da 
As  he  is  in  harmony  with  the  principles  and  designs 
and  forces  of  the  Eternal  Throne,  so,  whether  his  fel- 
lows extol  or  decry  him,  aid  or  resist  him,  he  will  be  a 
clear  and  certain  medium  through  which  sovereign  and 
controlling  influences  will  reach  and  pervade  the  sphere 
of  his  activity.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  badges  of 
his  office — the  symbols  of  his  authority.  The  seat  he 
occupies  will  be  a  throne — the  implement  he  works 
with,  a  sceptre.  Whether  he  grope  in  a  dungeon  or 
delve  in  a  ditch  or  shine  in  a  palace,  he  is  equally  him- 
self—a ruler  among  men.  He  is  "  a  king  unto  QoA 
and  reigns  upon  the  earth." 

Thus  "the  Lord  gives ;"  in  the  powers  he  imparts; 
in  the  relations  he  establishes  ;  in  the  opportunities  he 
affords  ;  in  the  arrangements  he  maintains  ;  in  the  en- 
couragements he  offers ;  in  the  tendencies  he  upholds ; 
in  the  results  he  provides.  We  put  ourselves  into  atti- 
tude as  his  beneficiaries  in  the  exertions  we  may  make 
in  any  sphere  of  legitimate  activity.  He  honors  his 
position  as  our  Benefactor  in  making  our  efforts  effect- 
ive. The  significance  and  worth  of  the  benefits  we 
may  receive  are  greatly  enhanced  by  the  influence 
which  any  such  acquisition  of  them  exerts.     We  be- 
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oome  more  and  more  healihfal,  vigorous  and  attractive 
the  more  we  thus  appropriate  the  fruits  of  the  divine 
beaefioenee.  We  become  more  and  more  maturely  and 
beantiftillj  ouradves^  the  more  freely  we  drink  at  the 
fbuntun  of  his  goodness.  Thus  recognized  and  main- 
tained, our  dependence  upon  him,  instead  of  rendering 
us  idle^  weak  and  self-indulgent,  will  open  the  way  for 
the  ezeroise  and  development  of  our  powers — ^for  high 
aims,  lofty  aspurations  and  heroic  achievements.  "  The 
Lord  gives;"  gives  on  conditions  and  by  methods, 
which  make  -his  gifts  worthy  of  his  great  heart — wor- 
thy of  himself  as  our  all-provident,  all-gracious,  all- 
fidthful  Father. 

The  divine  beneficence  is  to  be  measured,  not  so 
much  by  the  gifts  from  on  high,  which  mankind  ap- 
propriate, multiplied,  various  and  rich  as  they  are,  as 
by  the  benefits  from  that  exhaustless  source,  which  are 
placed  within  their  reach  and  urged  on  their  accept- 
ance. Thus  estimated,  the  Creator's  liberality  is  mag- 
nificent, immeasurable.  He  has  provided  for  our  wel- . 
fiureonthe  grandest  scale — with  a  sublime  munificence. 
His  arrangements  he  has  most  wisely  and  generously 
adapted  to  the  comprehensive,  complicated,  far-reach- 
ing nature,  by  which  we  are  distinguished.  He  offers, 
most  significantly  and  inspiringly,  to  train  us  up,  each 
in  his  own  field  of  exertion,  to  be  heroes— to  be  every 
way  wise,  strong,  magnanimous,  blessed.  The  earth 
he  manifestly  designed  for  a  paradise — a  garden  of 
blessings — ^a  blessed  garden.  So  it  appears,  clearly  and 
fully,  when  surveyed  in  the  light  of  the  tendencies  by 
which  it  is  pervaded.  These  comprehend  and  reveal 
the  designs  of  the  Creator.  With  these  tendencies,  and 
as  himself  adapted  to  them,  man  was  intrusted  with 
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the  planet  on  which  his  residence  was  fixed.  Had  he 
but  been  true  to  his  responsibilities  I  Had  he  bat 
been  upright,  loyal,  fidihfiil  I  Had  he  but  responded, 
filially  and  gratefully,  to  the  heavenly  Yoioe,  which 
every  where  addressed  him  I  Had  he  but  yielded  to 
the  natural  claims  of  truth,  justice,  honor,  in  wielding 
his  powers  and  laying  out  his  resources  1  Had  he, 
amidst  all  his  relations  and  in  all  his  endeavors,  rever 
enoed  the  prerogatives  of  God  and  respected  the  rights 
of  his  fellows  I  What  would  not  his  home  have  be- 
come— so  safe,  so  commodious,  so  beautiful  I  What 
would  not  he  have  become,  individually  and  sodally — 
in  solitude  or  among  his  brotheis  I  He  would  have 
become  every  way  in  form,  feature  and  bearing  a  Man 
— with  a  Man's  prerogatives  and  privileges  and  enjoy- 
ments I  Beflecting  the  image  of  God,  the  cherished 
child  of  God  —  quickened,  cheered,  enriched  with 
tokens  of  his  presence  and  pledges  of  his  love !  The 
heavens  and  the  earth  would  have  been  to  each  other 
as  the  Voice  and  its  Echo ;  and  the  glories  of  the  one 
would  have  been  reflected  in  the  beauties  of  the  other  I 
"  The  Lord  hath  given"  in  whatever  he  hath  provided 
and  offered.  Who,  then,  can  fitly  estimate  or  fully 
describe  the  extent  of  his  beneficence  ? 

But  the  "  Lord  taketh  away  also."  And  this,  with- 
out the  slightest  change  of  character,  principle,  method 
or  manifestation.  lie  evermore  and  always  reveals 
himself  as  the  soul  and  substance,  the  source  and  sup- 
port of  all  truth  and  wisdom — of  all  justice  and  beauty 
— of  all  benignity  and  love.  Amidst  the  loyal  and 
disloyal — among  those  who  adore  and  those  who  exe- 
crate. He  presents  the  strongest  claims  to  veneration 
and  confidence — ^to  high  homage  and  hearty  obedience. 
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And  while  he  remains  as  foreyer  he  will  remain  Him- 
s^  these  claims  will  address  themselves  with  undi- 
minished foroe  to  the  yery  heart  of  our  humanity. 
Their  bearing  on  the  throne  of  God  and  the  welfare 
of  man  is  equally  direct  and  full — equally  powerful 
and  benign.  To  resist  them  must  be  to  fiJl  foul  of 
ouiselyes — ^to  trample  under  foot  eyery  thing  hallowed 
in  our  nature,  attractive  in  our  condition,  bright  in  our 
prospects.  It  must  be  to  set  at  naught  the  essential 
elements  of  our  existence.  It  must  be  suicidally  to  set 
upon  all  that  is  human  within  us — ^to  stab  at  tbe  heart 
of  our  personality.  We  cannot  thus  violate  thfe  laws 
of  our  existence  without  forfeiting  whatever  good  our 
birthright  may  involve — ^without  spuming  conditions 
on  which  we  may  become  and  exert  and  enjoy  our- 
selves. To  renounce  our  allegiance  to  the  Eternal 
Throne  is  to  rush  upon  all  the  embarrassments  and  ex- 
posures and  horrors  of  outlawry ;  is  to  become  "fugi- 
tives and  vagabonds"  amidst  the  scenes  of  our  native 
country — ^upon  our  own  natural  inheritance.  We  can- 
not reject  the  counsels  of  wisdom  without  becoming 
foolish ;  the  protection  of  power  without  sinking  into 
impotence ;  the  yearnings  of  love  without  finding  our- 
selves desolate  and  heart-broken.  All  things  within 
us  will  conspire  with  all  things  around  us  to  thrust  us 
into  the  depths  of  degradation  and  despair. 

Those  who  violate  the  laws  by  which  their  being  is 
pervaded,  and  which  pervade  all  the  objects  and  rela- 
tions around  them,  assail  at  the  same  time  the  Creator 
and  the  creature ;  and  they  must  abide  the  conse- 
quences. As  these  laws  spring  from  the  Soul  of  Unity, 
they  must  be  in  full  harmony  among  themselves — 
must  mutually  imply  and  involve  each  other.    Diso- 
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bedience  at  one  point  most  open  the  waj  for  guilt  and 
embarrassment  at  all  points.  The  preoepta  which  the 
disloyal  seem  to  heed,  they  heed  as  a  gambler  shuffles 
his  cards.  They  snatch  at  the  sceptre  of  God  as  a  ftxrf 
to  procure  what  may  promote  their  interests  and  gratify 
their  passions.  Thus  do  all  who  take  advantage  of  the 
Divine  arrangements  to  cany  forward  designs  which 
are  in  conflict  with  the  Divine  requisitions.  Thus  do 
eclfish  men  universally  ;  the  slaves  of  avarice,  sensu- 
Ality  and  ambition.  And  they  are  sure  to  reap  just 
such  a  harvest  as  the  seed  they  sow  naturally  produces, 
lie  wto  sows  the  wind  must  reap  the  whirlwind.  They 
forfeit  health,  strength  and  self-possession.  They  poi* 
son  the  very  fountains  of  their  existence.  Their  habits 
arc  at  war  with  the  principles  on  which  their  nature 
was  fashioned.  They  encourage  their  appetites  and 
passions  to  domineer  over  reason  and  conscience.  They 
plunge  into  excess.  They  indulge  in  whatever  may 
pamper  and  glut  the  animal  they  idolize.  For  this 
tlicy  Liy  themselves  out— bringing  "arm  and  soul" 
here  into  requisition.  For  this  they  plot  and  plan — 
wrestle  and  fight ;  rushing  down  the  dark,  slippery  de- 
clivity with  increasing  eagerness  and  rapidity.  Of 
course  health  fails  and  strength  declines.  Disorder 
within  opens  the  way  for  outward  disorders — ^for  dis- 
e:ise  in  this  form  or  that — in  one  degree  or  another. 
"We  cannot  rise  to  self-possession  while  we  treat  our 
very  selfhood — ^the  soul  and  substance  of  our  person- 
ality— with  neglect  or  contempt  or  violence.  How  can 
we  recognize  our  relations  and  honor  our  responsibili- 
ties and  promote  our  wclfcire,  while  we  decry  and  re- 
sist the  principles  on  which  all  things  are  founded  and 
to  which  all  things  are  adjusted  1     We  necessarily  be- 
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oome  blind  and  impotent — ^bome  along,  we  know  not 
why  or  whither,  by  impulses  which  we  do  not  try  to 
understand  and  do  not  care  to  resist  At  variance  in 
our  aims  and  exertions  with  our  natural  relations,  we 
can  hardly  avoid  filling  into  conflict  with  each  other — 
undermining  and  over-reaching — worrying  and  devour- 
ing each  other.  Thus,  we  shall  pervert  what  was  de- 
signed fi>r  our  benefit  into  embarrassments  and  annoy- 
ances and  nuisances — ^into  gins  and  traps  and  halters. 

Thus  '^  the  Lord  taketh  away."  The  wise  and  health- 
ful ammgements,  to  which,  as  a  high  privilege,  he  re- 
quires us  to  adjust  ourselves,  we,  by  ignoring  or  reject- 
ing, make  an  occasion  of  contracting  guilty  and  incur- 
ring miseiy.  Thus  we  assail  ourselves  suicidally.  The 
food  that  should  nourish  we  transmute  into  deadly 
poison — ^we  lay  hands  on  our  own  personality — trample 
on  our  best  interests — ^rush  on  our  own  undoing — ^we 
throw  away  what  might  enlighten  and  strengthen  and 
enrich  us.  Thus  and  so  it  is,  and  only  thus  and  so, 
"the  Lord  taketh  away." 

But  it  is  time,  high  time,  that  this  discussion  were 
illustrated  and  (enlivened  and  confirmed  by  a  reference 
to  the  facta  of  human  history.  These  demand  and  will 
repay  whatever  attention  and  study  we  may  lay  out 
upon  them  in  the  two  classes  in  which  they  are  ar- 
ranged and  presented.  The  first  class  comprises  fiicts, 
derived  fix)m  the  history  of  true,  wise  and  strong  men 
— of  loyal  spirits.  At  the  head  of  these  stands  Jesus 
of  Nazarbth,  as  their  most  significant,  cherished, 
venerated  name — ^their  royal  representative.  lie  was 
intensely,  grandly,  beautifiilly  human — every  inch  a 
man,  in  whom  our  nature  shone  forth  in  full  symmetry 
— genuine,  strong,  ripe.  Human  relations  bound  him, 
15* 
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fitly  and  full}-,  to  all  the  YariooB  olgeots  iriiich  lie 
within  the  compass  of  oar  being.    The  obligalioiiB, 
necessities,  opportunities,  enoooragements,  ezpoanres 
and  prospects,  which  belong  to  oar  race  miivenallj,  it 
was  his  to  recognize  in  tiiougfat,  woxd  and  deed    in  all 
that  at  any  time,  and  in  any  way  might  Teach  and  af- 
fect him.   And  his  character  under  the  principleB  of  the 
Divine  Gk>yemment  was  powerfully  poeitiye — was  em- 
phatically affirmative.    From  the  commencement  to 
the  conclusion  of  his  earthly  career,  his  heart  beat  in 
full  harmony  with  the  Divine  regniintionB — ^reqpQoded 
promptly  and  vigorously  to  eveiy  demand  of  high 
Heaven*    His  allegiance  to  the  Eternal  Throne  he 
maintained  as  the  all-engrossing  object  of  thought, 
aflFection,  endeavor,  enjoyment     Obedience  to  Ood  com- 
prehends and  describes  every  page  and  paragraph  of 
his  most  wonderful  historj'.    And  to  him,  therefore,  as 
the  soul  and  representative  of  the  class  which,  amidst 
human  relations,  assert  and  honor  the  divine  authority, 
we  may  refer  as  confirming  on  the  side  of  loyalty  the 
conclusions  which    this    discourse  commenda      His 
claims  on  the  complacency  and  confidence  of  mankind, 
all  modest  and  unambitious  as  he  was,  he  dearly  un- 
derstood and  fairly  estimated.     He  was  well  aware 
that  he  was  regarded  by  the  majority  with  such  sus- 
picion and  aversion  as  only  keen  spite  or  deadly  ma- 
L'gnity  could  generate.    To  them,  his  loyalty  was  a  re- 
proof an  indictment,  a  sentence  of  damnation.    His 
presence,  however  silent  and  unobtrusive,  chilled  their 
blood,  embarrassed  their  movements,  darkened  their 
prospects.     It  excited  their  ill  nature  and  sharpened 
aieir  bad  temper.     They  were  hotiy  eager  to  find  some 
defect  m  his  conduct— some  blot  on  his  history.     For 
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thiB  purpoae  they  armed  their  optics  with  the  most 
powerfhl  magnifying  glasses,  which  they  applied  on  all 
oocasians.  Could  they  but  once  ''  entangle  him  in  his 
talk" — "  catch  something"  awry  on  his  lips — surprise 
him  in  an  uncouth  attitude— convict  him,  under  no 
matter  what  construction,  of  at  least  some  trifling  folly, 
some  small  deviation  from  the  path  of  rectitude  I  Thus 
affected,  it  was  that  their  ears  were  pierced  by  his 
pointed  demand :  "  Which  of  you  conyinceth  me  of 
sin  ?"  You  have  pursued  me,  "  laid  in  wait  for  me," 
availed  yourselves  of  the  arts  and  intrigues  of  busy 
spies  and  impudent  eaves-droppers.  You  have  gone 
through  thick  and  thin  without  scruple  or  weariness ; 
intent  at  whatever  hazard  or  expense  on  seizing  on 
your  prey.  Now,  I  may  well  defy  you  ¥rith  the  de- 
mand, what  have  you  accomplished  ?  On  what  occa- 
sion, and  in  what  respect,  have  I  neglected  duly  or 
violated  obligation  ?  "Which  of  you  convinceth  me 
of  sin  ?" 

The  Man  of  Nazareth  was  deeply  consciou ; »  f  re- 
garding the  laws  of  Heaven  with  the  deepest  venera- 
tion and  the  most  intense  delight  They  were  to  him 
all-significant  and  all-beautiful.  He  derived  from  them 
the  nourishment  by  which  he  was  sustained  and  quick- 
ened. He  assured  his  friends  who  had  exerted  them- 
selves to  provide  for  his  necessities,  and  who  affection- 
ately urged  him  to  partake  of  the  supplies  they  placed 
within  his  reach,  that  it  was  ''  his  meat  to  do  the  will 
of  him  who  sent  him,"  and  accomplish  the  work  his 
wisdom  had  assigned  him.  Arm  and  soul  he  devoted 
— resolutely,  wisely,  gratefully  devoted  to  the  service 
of  high  Heaven.  Wliile  occupied  with  this,  he  found 
himself  encouraged,  quickened,  refreshed— every  way 
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and  fertOe  and  sighilj  ae  Ow  dniYena  wqU  aflnd. 
The  Heaven  of  HeaTwa  knowa  matiung  betterllnB 
the  service  o£  GocL  It  ia  an  eathanayiwn  a? arfluwing 
fountain  of  the  puveati  rioheat  joy.  It  ia  the  oopdifana 
of  eternal  life.  It  la  the  veiy  heart  of  MieaBedwL 
"  There,"  exdaimed  the  great  Apoatle,  with  hia  eye 
open  on  the  preaenoe  and  oondition  of  pare,  fara^ 
earnest  souls  in  the  hi^^ier  and  the  higheat  Bghuo^ 
"  There  his  servants  serve  him."  In  these  taw,  simple 
words,  he  described  the  essential  eleinents  of  the  hjgb- 
est  bliss,  as  iiatural  and  exquisite  aa  it  was  6osp  and 
enduring.  In  accordance  .with  tbeae  viewa,  the  great 
Nazarene  described  his  own  condition  during  hia  top> 
restrial  career.  As  he  was  loyal  amidst  rebels,  ao  waa 
he  blessed  in  the  midst  of  wretches.  They  could  aa 
little  prevent  his  enjoying  the  divine  perfections  aa 
they  could  prevent  his  obejring  the  divine  commands 
In  despite  of  any  artifice  they  might  employ — any  vio- 
lence they  might  inflict,  all  that  was  essential  in  Heaven 
reached  his  inmost  consciousness,  and  diffused  itsdf 
throughout  his  whole  existence.  His  eiyoyments  cor- 
responded with  his  aspirations  and  exertions  and  ac- 
chievements.  So  he  deliberately  and  plainly  afiirmed. 
As  the  *'  Son  of  Man,"  our  Head,  Model  and  Treasure, 
he  declared  himself  '4n  heaven."  Where  else  could 
he  be  ?  Heaven  lived  in  his  life— was  vitally  present 
in  every  element  and  attribute  of  his  great  personality 
and  sublime  history. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  things,  we  may  regard  the 
man  of  Nazareth  as  the  representative  of  all  true  men 
—  all  loyal  souls.  John  and  Paul  held  his  aims, 
breathed  his  spirit  and  subserved  his  designs.    They 
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identified  ihemselyes  with  him  in  the  enterprise  in 
which  he  laid  out  his  strength  and  expended  his  re- 
sources. They  did  so,  earnestly,  wisely  and  effect- 
ively. The  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
in  the  midst  of  the  hmnan  fitmily  engrossed  their 
thoughts,  affections  and  active  powers.  And  they 
were  raised  to  a  participation  in  the  prerogatives,  pri- 
vileges and  prospects,  in  which  he  exulted.  The  lan- 
guage they  employed  on  this  subject  is  sinewy,  em- 
pl^ttic,  impressive.  The  strongest  words  and  the  bold- 
est figures  are  all  too  weak,  adequately  to  describe  the 
condition  to  which  they  were  raised  and  the  prospects 
which  were  opening  before  thenL  Sometimes  they 
triumphantly  compared  what  they  had  relinquished  in 
renouncing  mere  *'  appearances"  with  what  they  had 
acquired  in  seizing  on  the  substantial  and  the  perma- 
nent ;  in  giving  up  idolatry  with  its  pretensions  and 
its  pageants  for  the  worship  of  the  one  all-true  and  all- 
powerful  Spirit;  in  preferring  the  presence  and  the 
smiles  of  the  Infinite  Wisdom  to  the  countenance  and 
patronage  of  the  giddy,  heartless,  headlong  multitude. 
They  exult  in  the  embarrassments  and  sufferings  in 
which  they  were  thus  involved.  The  one,  under  its 
best  aspects  and  highest  bearings,  they  count  no  better 
than  "loss" — ^mere  "dung;"  the  other,  a  "fer  more 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory." 

Thus  it  has  always  been,  thus  it  is  now  with  all  who 
occupy  the  same  ground  and  pursue  the  same  objects. 
Blessed  evermore  are  loyal  souls  I  I  have  studied, 
long  and  well,  whatever  was  essential  and  character- 
istic in  the  conditions  in  which  I  have  foimd  them 
placed.  I  have  marked  with  open,  ea^piest  eye  the 
ways  in  which  they  manifested  themselves.    I  have 
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idmitifted  tiiemaelyeB  with  him  in  the  enterprise  in 
which  he  laid  out  his  strength  and  expended  his  re- 
sonrcea  They  did  so,  earnestly,  wisely  and  effect- 
ively. The  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
in  the  midst  of  the  human  family  engrossed  their 
thoughts^  affections  and  active  powers.  And  they 
were  raised  to  a  participation  in  the  prerogatives,  pri- 
vil^^  and  prospects,  in  which  he  exulted.  The  lan- 
guage they  employed  on  this  subject  is  sinewy,  em- 
ph;itiC|  impressive.  The  strongest  words  and  the  bold- 
est figures  are  all  too  weak,  adequately  to  describe  the 
condition  to  which  they  were  raised  and  the  prospects 
which  were  opening  before  them.  Sometimes  they 
triumphantly  compared  what  they  had  relinquished  in 
renouncing  mere  '*  appearances''  with  what  they  had 
acquired  in  seizing  on  the  substantial  and  the  permap 
nent ;  in  giving  up  idolatry  with  its  pretensions  and 
its  pageants  for  the  worship  of  the  one  all-true  and  all- 
powerful  Spirit;  in  preferring  the  presence  and  the 
smiles  of  the  Infinite  Wisdom  to  the  countenance  and 
patronage  of  the  giddy,  heartless,  headlong  multitude. 
They  exult  in  the  embarrassments  and  sufferings  in 
which  they  were  thus  involved.  The  one,  imder  its 
best  aspects  and  highest  bearings,  they  count  no  better 
than  "loss" — ^mere  "dung;"  the  other,  a  "far  more 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory." 

Thus  it  has  always  been,  thus  it  is  now  with  all  who 
occupy  the  same  ground  and  pursue  the  same  objects. 
Blessed  evermore  are  loyal  souls  I  I  have  studied, 
long  and  well,  whatever  was  essential  and  character- 
istic in  the  conditions  in  which  I  have  foimd  them 
placed.  I  have  marked  with  open,  earnest  eye  the 
ways  in  which  they  manifested  themselves.    I  have 


lacara  tiicm  describetl  as  having  lost  th 
as  having  forfeited  the  sympathy  and  1 
of  the  wise  and  the  useful.     But  I  ha 
them  out  of  hearty  dejected,  finrlom.    1 
me  iolf-poiMned,  Btrong-— ftill  of  hope 
Thqr  evtikntl J  find  8odet7  in  solilode. 
listen,  deligfatad,  to  the  mnaio  of  tbair  o 
They  can  afford  to  be  oyerlooked,  n^(^ 
It  is  clear  and  certain,  ihej  have  reaoim 
and  nnfiuling.    Bleased  evermore  are  kji 
From  tiie  history  of  loyalty  let  ns  noi 
oimob  €f  BAeUum.    Here  multiplied  fi 
themselves  upon  us,  to  conflnn  and  cc 
broad  condosion  with  which  we  are  ooei 
eflGaot  of  trampling  on  the  ordinances  of  1 
veritable  laws  of  their  own  existence^ 
enough  fiom  the  condition  to  which  the  rai 
long  multitude  are  reduced.    What  do  the 
individmiBigf    SUf-poaaession^  the  full  cont 
tural  use  of  their  own  powers  and  resouroei 
acquired.    They  heedlessly  or  stubboml] 
comply  with  the  reauiaitA  z*^--'-'^-  ^ 
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— All  short  of  adf-poflBeflsion  thioagh  a  reasonable  act- 
ivity— ^the  only  way  in  which  it  is  possible.  They 
fhos  sink  to  the  degradation  and  wretchedness  of  vol- 
untary slaves — ^the  most  abject  and  hopeless  servitude 
to  which  they  conld  be  reduced.  Their  thoughts  and 
their  exertions  they  confine  to  the  sphere  of  the  senses. 
Lift  up  your  eyes  and  mark  their  objects,  plans  and 
pursuits.  Avarice,  ambition,  sensuality — ^these  are  the 
gods  they  blindly,  eagerly,  desperately  worship.  To 
these,  without  hesitation  or  scruple,  they  sacrifice  all 
that  is  ethereal  in  their  nature,  and  substential  in  their 
birthright.  They  thus  reduce  themselves  to  crushing 
poverty  and  heart-wasting  wretchedness.  They  often 
speak  of  life  as  a  fiulure,  of  their  tasks  as  a  drudgery, 
of  their  prospects  as  imcertain  or  repulsive.  The  de- 
votees of  avarice  abound  on  every  side.  Wherever 
we  may  go,  they  are  sure  to  throng  us.  And  Ihey  are 
evidently  victims.  They  are  manifestly  fer  enough  from 
satisfied  with  the  results,  whatever  they  may  be,  of 
their  exertions. .  With  \mdisputed  tides,  they  fail  to 
get  possession  of  their  seeming  acquisitions.  The  lean 
hand  of  poverty  reaches  them  in  the  midst  of  their 
hoards.  They  are  often  tortured  with  anxiety  -haunted 
by  artificial,  unreal  necessities.  Their  gold  and  silver 
turn  to  dust  and  ashes  in  their  hands.  Sensuality  be- 
trays itself  as  a  very  slough  of  embarrassment,  imbe- 
cility and  disease.  Short-lived,  feverish  pleasures  pro- 
duce agonizing  and  protracted  pains.  The  drunkard 
sacrifices  health,  reputation ;  his  bread,  his  friends,  his 
fiunily  to  the  bottle ;  and  then  lies  down  amidst  snakes 
and  fiends  to  die.  The  debauchee  suffers  a  thousand 
deaths  before  he  reaches  his  dishonored  grave.  The 
thunderbolts  which  the  slave  of  ambition  hurls  at 
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others,  nneiringlj  letnxn  wifli  deadly  efllbet  npm  Urn* 
8el£  The  Alexanders,  the  GsoBais,  the  Napoleons  of 
the  earth ;  what  were  thej — ^what  axe  they  but  strik- 
ing instanees  of  helplesBi  hopeless  wietchedneBB?  Who, 
that  is  &miliar  with  the  dose  of  their  career,  can  envy 
them  the  prizes  they  won — the  titles  they  bore? 

The  diseases,  which  so  widely  and  frightfttUy  pre- 
vail, originate  in  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  our  exist- 
ence. In  multiplied  instances  this  is  dear  and  certain. 
We  are  able  to  see  the  cause  in  the  effect  Such  places 
of  residence  are  selected — such  modes  of  living  are 
chosen — such  indulgencies  are  ventured  on  as  are  in 
harsh  conflict  with  the  prindples  on  which  our  nature 
was  constructed.  We  see  this  constantly  whatever 
field  of  observation  we  may  occupy.  Crime,  under 
almost  any  form,  is  at  deadly  strife  with  health.  The 
influence  of  error,  folly,  iniquity  ofl«n  travels  down 
firom  one  generation  to  another,  poisoning  the  blood 
of  the  children  of  transgressors.  Many  a  godless  pa* 
rent,  while  busy  with  his  forbidden  pleasures  has  been 
equally  busy  at  the  same  time  in  digging  the  graves  of 
Ilia  infected  of&pring.  And  then  the  terrors  of  death 
are  the  terrors  of  \aolated  law.  "  The  sting  of  death 
is  sin" — as  a  careful  observation  of  tear-drenched  fiEtcts 
i'lilly  evinces.  Bad  men  as  such  die  in  embarrassment 
—  generally  in  deep  darkness — sometimes  in  agony. 

And  the  perplexity  and  imbecility  of  transgressors 
in  attempting  to  defend  or  justify  themselves,  is  truly 
pitiable.  They  cannot  pretend  to  deny  that  they  are 
amenable  at  the  bar  of  reason.  They  answer  to  the 
summons  which  calls  them  there,  though  with  marked 
reluctance.  They  are  consciously  occupied  with  a 
hopeless  cause  and  proceed  accordingly.    They  are 
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driYea  to  rely  on  such  abifls  and  artifices  and  expe- 
dients^ as  cunning  may  suggest  They  rush  headlong 
into  misrepresentations,  confusion  and  hollow  argu- 
mentation. They  try  to  force  inferences  and  premises 
into  fellowship  with  each  other,  which  stand  over 
against  each  other  in  irreconcilable  contradiction. 
They  aflect  to  commend  to  the  confidence  of  others 
conclusions  which  they  thiamselves  reject  with  disgust 
and  abhorrence.  And  they  cannot  but  r^ard  them- 
selyes  with  deep  dissatis&ction.  Self-respect  vanishes. 
A  sense  of  weakness  pervades  them.  They  are  as  rest- 
less as  they  are  inconsistent  They  shrink  irom  them- 
selves as  defiled,  degraded  and  disgraced  by  their  own 
stupidity  or  perverseness.  They  are  angry  with  them- 
selves for  being  and  for  doing  what  they  cannot  per- 
suade themselves  to  cease  to  be  and  to  forbear  to  do. 
Thus,  they  are  in  conflict  with  themselves,  presenting 
a  spectacle  well  adapted  to  awaken  indignation,  qua- 
lified by  compassion.  Thus  affected,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  contradict  and  reproach  and  assail  those 
whose  premises  they  cannot  gainsay,  whose  arguments 
they  cannot  resist,  whose  conclusions  they  cannot  re- 
ject At  strife  with  whatever  is  human  and  healthful 
in  their  own  nature,  they  of  course  wage  war  with  every 
thing  true  and  good  within  their  reach.  The  wisdom 
and  strength  of  their  opponents  irritate  them.  Instead 
of  urging  strong  arguments,  which  they  cannot  do, 
they  call  hard  names,  which  they  can  do.  Instead  of 
relying  on  moral  suasion,  which  they  are  unable  to 
employ,  they  betake  themselves  to  what  they  find  ac- 
cessible, brute-force.  They  may  be  poor  in  fects,  rea- 
sons and  appeals ;  they  are  rich  in  li^e  supplies  which 
the  magazines  of  lawless  mobs  contain — oaths  and 


»*iiu  nuritul  in  the  highest  degree.     1 
absurdity  and  iniquity — charged  wit 
tendencies — opening  the  way  for  the  m 
8ult&    No  sinoere  and  intelligible  word 
in  its  dflfianoe.    Of  tiufli  those  who  giT 
tenanoe  and  sajqwrt  axe  well  awara.    1 
it  is  eondemned  by  the  yoioe  of  nataie  a 
ityofieascm;  thatitisinoonflietwililiei 
hnman  and  generous.    Yetitministenii 
to  the  gratification  of  their  passions.    It: 
for  iheir  animal  q)petites.    It  nonrish 
indulgence,  their  pride,  their  arrogance, 
them  to  asBome  sapetiority  over  their  £bi 
exacting  at  their  hands  the  thought  and  t 
aie  requisite  to  superiori^.    They  oaon 
persuade  themselTes  to  renounce  and  a] 
they  can  by  no  means  approve  and  justi:^ 
bent  on  pendstenoe  in  folly  and  iniquity 
expense  or  haaard.    And  they  will  not  U 
which  may  be  uttered  to  expose  and  n 
They  enjoin  silence  on  all  who  cannot  of 
to  excuse  or  justify  the  AKan*^'*-'— 
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defile  their  own  hearts  and  their  own  history  I  As  if 
closing  their  ears  to  the  voice  of  justice  wonld  shield 
them  fix>m  its  avenging  sword  I 

If  men  could,  when  assailed,  defend  themselves  with 
the  arguments  which  reason  commends,  they  never 
would  betake  themselves  to  the  murderous  strife — to 
the  field  of  battle.  Brute  force  can  be  welcomed  only 
in  the  sphere  where  brutes  are  at  home.  *'  Wars  and 
fightings"  always  ''come  from  the  lusts,"  which  riot 
and  revel  in  carnal  propensities  and  beasdy  indul- 
gendes.  Men  never  widd  tusks  and  daws  till  they 
have  renounced  the  authority  of  reason — ^till  they  have 
unmanned  and  imbruted  themselves.  And  the  guilty 
embarrassment  and  degradation  to  which  they  are  thus 
reduced,  they  inflict  upon  themsdves  in  violating  the 
laws  of  the  Infinite  Wisdom.  Thus  they  forfeit  and 
lose  the  choicest  blessings. 

If  in  occupying  the  same  throne — manifesting  the 
same  character — exerting  the  same  influence,  God  be- 
stows and  withholds,  "  gives  and  takes  away,"  surdy 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  we  may  with  equal  con- 
fidence and  emphasis  exclaim,  Let  his  name  be  repeated 
with  the  liveliest  complacency  and  the  deepest  vene- 
ration.    ''  Blessed  be  his  name." 

An  aUracUve  and  inspiring  light  this  svhject  aheda  upon 
our  condition  and  prospects.  We  live,  in  the  midst  of 
gifts  conferred  and  gifts  withdrawn.  Whatever  may 
be  our  field  of  observation,  we  see  one  enriched  with 
the  choicest  benefits,  and  another  reduced  to  abject 
poverty.  This  man  exults  in  the  prerogatives  and 
privileges  which  his  birthright  involves,  and  that 
"  curses  the  day  in  which  he  was  bom."  The  life  of 
one  is  rich,  firee  and  beautifiil ;  of  another  lean,  servile 
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and  repulsive.  To  the  thooghtleaB  and  saperfldal,  the 
allotments  of  the  children  of  Adam  seem  to  be  unaqnal 
and  inexplicable.  Some  seem  to  be  fitvoritea  of  the 
Supreme  Power ;  others,  objects  of  disgust  and  aver- 
sion. The  arbitrary  and  the  capricious  seem  widely  to 
prevail. 

But  careful  observation,  earnest  inquiry,  and  deep 
reflection  present  the  subject  in  a  light  quite  satisbo- 
tory  and  inspiring.  We  perceive  at  once  that  wisdom, 
equity  and  benigni^  preside  over  all  natural  arrange- 
ments and  events.  'The  sovereign  Lord  evenuOTe  ma- 
nifests himself  as  ''  our  Father."  The  principles  under 
whose  control  we  are  placed,  are  at  the  same  time 
worthy  of  his  majesty  and  promotive  of  our  welfare. 
Their  sway  is  as  healthful  as  it  is  decisive.  Their  ten- 
dencies and  bearings  and  results  demand  the  liveliest 
complacency  and  the  warmest  gratitude.  In  bowing 
to  their  authority  and  availing  ourselves  of  their  influ- 
ence, we  find  ourselves  strong,  rich,  blessed.  K  we 
throw  ourselves  into  conflict  with  their  demands,  guilt, 
embarrassment,  wretchedness  are  the  inevitable  results. 
In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  Most  High  reveals 
himself  to  every  open  eye — to  every  generous  heart  as 
most  worthy  of  our  love  and  confidence  and  homage. 
This  is  the  condition  to  which  every  man,  as  a  man,  is 
elevated.  Could  any  ground  more  lofty,  more  fertile, 
more  beautiful,  be  demanded — ^bc  described  f  And  our 
prospects  correspond  with  our  condition.  He,  in  whom 
we  live,  on  whom  wc  arc  dependent,  is  the  same^  im- 
mutably and  everlastingly.  The  principles,  whose 
sway  we  now  recognize,  will  assert  their  authority  for 
evermore.  And  the  influences  they  exert  to-day,  they 
will  exert  to-morrow. 
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We  mAy  irril  be  gratefiil  and  encouraged.  We  are 
in  the  presence  of  li^gislative  Wisdom  and  Sovereign 
Love.  Provision,  the  most  ample  and  appropriate,  is 
made  icHr  our  welfiure.  Not  a  single  want  has  been  ne- 
glected. The  higher  our  aims,  aspirations  and  en- 
deavors^  the  more  emphatic  is  the  assurance  which 
beavec  offers,  of  sympathy  and  codperation.  What 
more  can  we  ask  than  is  already  afforded  ? 

Lti  itf,  ihen^  respond  prompUy^  profoundly  andfulhf  to 
Ae  eUdma  of  High  Heaven  upon  vsl  These  claims,  it  is 
the  object  of  this  discourse  to  illustrate  and  commend. 
Shall  we  not  welcome  them  to  our  thoughts  and  active 
eneigies  ?  Shall  we  not  yield  to  their  healthful  influ- 
ence ?  Why  should  we  not  respond  to  them,  distinctly 
and  gratefully,  in  whatever  we  may  attempt,  in  what- 
ever we  may  enjoy,  in  whatever  we  may  endure  ?  The 
smiles  which  may  brighten  our  coimtenances,  and  the 
hot  tears  which  may  scald  our  cheeks  are  alike  related 
to  the  divine  perfections.  The  difference  between  the 
one  and  the  other,  we  ourselves  have  made — ^it  is  our 
own  affidr.  The  wisdom,  benignity  and  faithfulness 
of  Gk>d  appear  alike  in  the  sunshine  which  falls  along 
our  pathway,  and  the  tempest  which  lies  so  heavily 
upon  u&  Ecstasy  and  anguish  alike  speak  his  praise 
— ^proclaim  him  worthy  of  universal  veneration  and 
unlimited  confidence.  To  this  great  conclusion  let  us 
give  heart  and  tongue  I  Let  the  occasion,  on  which 
we  are  now  assembled,  impress  it  deeply  and  tenderly 
upon  us  I 

Henry  D.  Ward,  whose  remains  we  have  just  been 
committing  to  the  grave,  was  dear  to  many  a  heart.  I 
liave  seldom  seen  more  touching  indications  of  genuine 
mourning  than  among  those  who  have  taken  part  in 


__  xv-xjiows.     lie  was  quiet,  i 
tious.     lie  was  as  cheerful  and  gene 
slirowd  and  witty.     lie  was,  I  think, 
sinoeie — ^holding  empty  shows  and  he 
in  aUionenoa    His  tendencies  were  I 
He  wa%  I  tfaanki  npidly  ripening  mto 
epd  bentiftil  manhood.    Dear  hopef  t 
miaes  were  dastering  anmnd  Urn.   -I 
the&miljGude  towhidL  he  bdoDgedil 
a  joy.    He  had  fiurtened  himself  strong^ 
of  those  to  whom  in  domestic  life  he  im 
while  those  hearts  bleed  to-daj  at  his  ei 
maj  they  be  open  to  the  rich  consolation 
oflteed.    To  the  claims  of  their  wise,  h 
Father  may  they  cordially  respond.    Md 
their  eiperienoe  what  the  Patriarch  did 
that  the  providence  of  Qod  is  a  storehoni 
Wilh  him  may  ihey  join  in  the  triompi 
tion:  ''The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hstf 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Locd  r 


SLAVERY. 

Sla^ykby  is  a  subject  which  some  may  think  too 
trite  and  hackneyed  to  awaken  interest  or  repay  atten- 
tion. Itcertainlylias  been  introdaced,  insisted  on,  dis- 
cussed often ;  and  on  various  occasions  and  for  various 
purposes :  not  always  in  a  way,  however,  best  adapted 
to  make  a  just  and  deep  impression  of  its  nature,  bear- 
ings and  results.  And  though  Slavery  may  be  a  trite 
afiGedr  in  our  thoughts,  it  takes  &st  hold  of  every  thing 
vital  in  its  victims.  It  is  fresh  with  the  warm  blood 
which  it  every  day  sheds ;  every  day  it  extends  its  en- 
croachments and  multiplies  its  enormities ;  every  day 
urges  its  appeals  more  and  more  directly  and  power- 
fully upon  every  thing  human  in  the  sphere  of  its  in- 
fluence. On  such  a  subject,  I  hope  that  I  may  be 
heard  with  indulgence  and  candor,  if  I  venture  to  offer 
a  few  suggestions. 

It  is  a  natural  inquiry,  demanding  prompt  attention, 
In  what  may  Slavery  characteristically  consist  ?  By 
what  features  is  it  distinctively  marked  ?  Yague,  un- 
certain views  here  will  involve  us  in  confusion  and 
embarrassment  in  any  attempts  we  may  make  to  reach 
sound  and  healthful  conclusions  any  where  and  about 
any  point  in  the  whole  range  of  the  discussion  now  be- 
fore us.  Human  nature  is  characterized  by  certain 
elements  which  distinguish  it  £x>m  any  other  nature 
within  the  compass  of  our  knowledge.  It  is  armed 
with  certain  organic  powers  which  are  peculiar  to  it 
among  the  creatures  we  are  surrounded  with.  The 
Ideasi  the  Principles^  the  Laws  of  the  Beason— the  types 


._^^v,*^iuus  01  mem  unaer 
character  and  bearings — their  bearin; 
ns  idea?,  principles  and  laws.     We 
clearly  perceive  and  deeply  fed  that  th 
otOloraalto  in  their  d^nanda— that  H 
Bome  a  mntnl  altogether  mwerw^  o 
humaiL    No  sooner  do  flwj  moh  oa 
than  thej  awaken  thereaamas^eMji 
by  no  meana  deny  that  we  migM  to  ad^ 
their  demanda.    And  this  achieyemeBl 
regard  aa  within  tiie  limits  of  the  pow 
onr  nature  is  endowed.    The  ability  t 
idea8|  prindpleB,  laws  of  reason  in  auh 
fitly  WTonght^  is  another  distinctive  dfl 
tore  of  onr  humanity.    The  human  k^ 
proper  personality  is  here  to  be  reoogi 
corned;  AeonaistBeompnhmsivefyandmi 
Ae  being  Me  to  perceive^  speeukUiueljf^  «i 
mandi  <f  tia^  atid  the  bewg  abb,  praetiectBi 
demanda  —  to  retpmd^  daddrwim^  to  onji 
Henoe  we  are  diMinotively  and  charactea 
described  aa  r&uoiwMe  creatures. 
Now. 
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this  ground,  the  Bill  of  Bights,  which  oar  oouDtrymen 
80  often  snd  so  boastfully  repeat— the  Declaration  of 
Independence — ^reposes.  As  all  men  have  a  capacity  for 
freedom,  so  all  men,  through  this  capacity,  have  a  just 
claim  to  ficeedouL  This  right  grows  out  of  their  con- 
stitntional  powers.  It  is  the  endowment  of  their  Cre- 
ator— the  gift  of  God.  It  is  involved  in  the  creative 
act  which  gave  them  existence.  It  is  mingled  with 
their  Iifi»-blood.  It  is  wrou^t  into  their  heartstrings. 
It  penetrates  and  pervades  the  nature  they  have  in- 
herited. What  the  Declaration  asserts  is  confirmed  by 
metaphysical  necessities. 

The  right  thus  adverted  to— the  right  to  freedom — 
inheres  in  the  characteristically  Human  of  our  exist- 
ence— ^in  the  proper  elements  of  our  Humanity — ^by 
virtue  of  which  we  are  capable  of  manliness.  It  is  a 
constitutional  afi&ir,  wrought  into,  and  wrapped  up  in, 
the  depths  of  our  being.  It  is  a  capacity — a  power. 
We  get  possession  of  it  in  getting  possession  of  our- 
sdves.  When  our  Humanity  is  brought  into  natural  ex- 
ercise, and  thus  into  fit  development,  we  become  Hu- 
man historically — ^fact-wise,  as  by  birth,  we  arc  Human 
constitutionally  —  structure- wise.  We  cannot  otJierimse 
get  ponession  of  any  of  the  rights  belonging  to  the  nature 
which  toe  have  inheriiecL  It  is  only  by  becoming  manly 
in  our  aims,  methods  and  exertions,  that  we  can  lay 
hold  of  the  prerogatives  and  privileges  which  inhere  in 
manliness.  These  lie  within  our  reach,  and  may  be 
attained  just  as  the  art  of  reading  or  of  painting— just 
as  any  of  the  arts  lie  within  our  reach,  and  may  be  at- 
tained. To  refuse  to  bring  the  powers  appropriate  to 
freedom  into  requisition,  is  to  renounce  Freedom — to 
trample  on  this  birthright  It  may  still  belong  to  us 
16 
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and  hoddifiil  m  the  hms  bj  wkioh  we  ne 
vganiaed  and  animated.  All  iha  «lanente  of  our  ex- 
iilence  are  each  in  its  premier  plaoe-4n  full  hannony 
vilh  each  oAer— oocnpied  each  with  its  q)]Hropiiate 
flmedon.  We  are  fitted  for— shall  paiBoe,  a  comae  of 
activity  altogether  human.  We  shall  exert  oniselTes 
alike  gracefollr  and  ^EectiTely — in  full  fieedom.— For 
this,  we  are  mmished^  ocMistitationallyy  with  varioDs 
physical  instraments  and  agencies,  adapted  to  our  pre- 
sent  mode  of  existence.  These  are  the  constitaient 
parts  of  our  bodily  stroctnre — ^the  house  in  which  we 
Kre — the  temple  in  which  we  worship.  They  adapt 
m  to— they  connect  us  with — the  ierresirial  scenes,  in 
wKioh  we  act  our  parts  and  manifest  our  character. 
TlnMr  inhere  in  our  personality — io  our  personaUly  tkof 
^i\j.  as  the  instruments  through  which  it  here  exerts 
il»  fumgitNi  And  accomplishes  its  designs  —  through 
wUdi  il  here  honors  its  responsibilities  and  develops  its 
iH^w^tNk  Vltit  are  found  the  senses  and  the  passions — 
\  into  the  animal  of  our  structure.    All 
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these  belong,  and  are  naturall j  fiilly  subfiervient  to  the 
Imjfsdf  of  every  child  of  Adam. 

From  the  beautiful  and  inspiring  affinnative  thus 
presented,  we  must  now  turn,  as  the  occasion  demands, 
to  the  chilling  and  repulsive  negative.  It  is  a  &ct, 
teai^dienched  and  blood-stained,  that  in  multiplied  in- 
BtanoeB — ^too  many  to  admit  of  enumeration — the  Hu- 
man in  mankind,  in  which  our  personality  consists,  is 
subjected  to  the  Animal.  How  the  Man  within  us  is 
de^roned — how  the  animal  gets  hold  of  the  sceptre, 
IS  a  question  which  I  need  not  here  discuss.  However 
this  problem  may  be  disposed  of— whatever  theories 
may  be  started  and  defended,  the  fact  can  by  no  means 
be  denied.  Every  where  and  every  when  it  stares  us 
obtrusively  and  malignantly  in  the  face  —  wringing 
tears  from  the  eyes  and  blood  from  the  hearts  of  the 
true  and  loyal.  Everywhere  we  see  Beason,  naturally 
in  harmony  with  the  Will — we  see  the  Will,  naturally 
responsive  to  Beason,  bereft  of  their  proper  sovereignty, 
and  by  a  strange  contradiction  brought  into  subserv- 
iency to  the  Passions.  Beason  is  no  longer  reason  as  a 
controlling  authority — will  is  no  longer  will  as  an  ex- 
pression and  utterance  of  the  laws  of  our  Humanity  ; 
the  one  and  the  other  sink  down  to  a  level  with  M£RE 
INSTBUMENTS  AND  TOOLS.  As  such  they  are  regarded 
and  disposed  of.  They  are  brought  into  reluctant  re- 
quisition to  the  designs  and  endeavors  with  which  the 
passions  and  appetites  arc  engrossed.  Beason  is  not 
reverently  looked  up  to  as  Beason — as  God's  pi-esence 
in  the  Soul ;  the  Will  is  not  honored  as  the  source  of 
high  aspirations,  lofty  endeavors,  free  activity :  the 
energies  of  the  will  and  the  light  of  reason  are  prosti- 
tuted to  the  animal.    Now  tools,  universally,  are  to  be 
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regarded  and  estimated  as  property,  merohanclisa,  Thej^ 
are  to  be  classified  wUh  thaUeb.  Siayeiy  oonsiBts  in  the 
reduction  of  personality  to  the  condition  of  a  chaUeL 
That  is  it^  universally  and  exduaively.  Where  tliatifly 
slavery  is ;  and  where  slavery  is,  there  Mm — ^that  in 
which  humanity  consists  —  the  human  within  na,  is 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  property.  This  lednctioii 
may  be  effected  by  this  or  by  that  agency— may  be  a^ 
tended  \)y  these  or  by  those  drcnmstanoes — may  as- 
sume one  or  another  appearance.  In  one  case,  it  may 
be  marked  by  incidents  quite  different  from  those 
which  distinguish  another.  Here  a  foreign  force  may 
be  applied,  and  there,  withheld.  But  nothing  of  this 
sort  touches  the  vitals  of  the  businesa  Wherever  the 
will  and  reason  are  brought  into  subserviency  to  the 
passions — no  matter  how — no  matter  under  what  ap- 
pearances, there^  EXACTLY  THERE,  is  slavcry.  It  is 
there,  not  as  an  incident — not  as  a  circumstance — ^but 
as  the  pith  and  essence  of  the  enormity.  This^  and  cnty 
tliis^  and  this  evermore^  is  slavery. 

Giving  himself  up  to  the  dominance  of  passion, 
James  becomes  an  inebriate.  Of  the  intoxicating 
draught  he  partakes  eagerly  and  freely.  He  plunges 
headlong  into  his  chosen  indulgence.  It  gets  full  pos- 
session of  him.  Wherever  he  goes,  and  whatever  he 
attempts,  it  is  present  to  his  thoughts — ^it  engrosses 
every  thing  which  he  might  naturally  claim  as  his  own. 
In  the  light  of  reason,  he  stands  self-condemned.  He 
cannot  help  loathing  himself.  The  habits  he  has 
formed — the  indulgences  in  which  he  revels,  he  re- 
gards as  degrading  and  ruinous.  In  acquiring  the 
means  of  gratifying  his  appetites,  he  exerts  himself 
with  a  crippling  reluctance.    The  man  within  him 
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gtruggleSy  revolts  and  shudders,  as  he  finds  himself 
dnking  into  the  depths  of  degradation.  But  he  sub- 
mits— ^with  many  a  disclaimer,  remonstrance,  protest  to 
be  sure,  ha  submits.  He  surrenders  himself  to  the 
force  which  assails  him — at  the  sacrifice  of  obligation, 
honor,  happiness,  and  with  arms  in  his  hands,  he  sur- 
renders himself  to  the  "mercies  of  the  crueL"  He 
consents^  all  reluctantly  and  loathingl j,  while,  fetters 
are  riveted  upon  his  limbs — while  he  is  led  to  the  auc- 
tion^block  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  Poor 
James  I  '^  Sold  and  gone  to  the  rice-swamps,  dank  and 
lone  I"  Who  expects  at  his  hands  any  expression  of 
true  manliness  ?  Who  trusts  in  his  promises  or  relies 
on  his  engagements  ?  No  one  expects  that  any  appeal 
to  his  honor — ^to  his  sympathies — to  his  interests,  will 
be  of  the  least  avail.  He  has  lost  self-possession.  He 
has  sunk  down  to  all  that  is  absurd,  contradictory, 
helpless,  degrading  and  revolting  in  slavery.  Every 
&ct  in  his  history  goes  to  confirm  the  conclusion,  thai 
heiaa  slave. 

The  lust  of  lucre  gets  possession  of  Thomas.  He  is 
intent  on  accimiulation.  Wealth  engrosses  his  thoughts 
and  affections :  he  pants  for  it,  plots  for  it,  toils  for  it 
Time  and  strength  he  devotes  to  its  acquisition.  What- 
ever may  be  inconsistent  with  this,  however  significant 
and  sacred,  and  whatever  may  be  its  bearing  on  his 
improvement  and  welfare,  ho  is  ready  to  sacrifice.  He 
lays  his  humanity  on  the  altar  of  Mammon.  Yet  not 
without  many  misgivings  and  apprehensions.  The  ob- 
ject on  which  he  is  thus  intent — which  he  thus  pur- 
sues, he  cannot,  in  his  sober  moments,  regard  as  worthy 
of  the  aspirations  and  endeavors  which  he  lays  out 
upon  it    As  enlightened  by  Beason — as  armed  with 
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the  Active  Faculty,  he  feds  embanaaaed  and  degraded. 
He  struggles  against  the  passion  which  is  planting  its 
heel  upon  his  neck :  again  and  again  he  straggles.  He 
shrinks  from  the  chain  which  is  crippling  his  powers^ 
crushing  his  energies.  Yet  he  eubmila.  In  despite  of 
reason — in  opposition  to  every  thing  human  within 
and  around  him,  he  eubmiis.  His  manlincRS  is  stifled. 
You  regard  him  as  lost — ^beyond  the  reach  of  aigu- 
ment,  remonstrance,  appeal  —  the  slave  (/  the  paesion 
by  which  he  is  swayed. 

Richard  gives  himself  up  to  the  dominance  of  Amr 
bitioiu  Place,  office,  titles — ^these  are  the  idols  which 
hold  him  in  subjection.  He  must  distinguish  himself— 
must  win  for  himself  a  name — must  be  a  prominent 
figure  among  his  fellows.  To  gain  such  an  eminence, 
he  strains  every  nerve.  No  labor  is  too  exhausting  to 
be  performed — no  sacrifice  too  costly  to  be  made.  Con- 
science, heart,  every  kindly  affection,  every  manly 
endeavor — all  these  he  lays  upon  the  altar  of  Ambi- 
tion. Why  attempt  to  convince  him  of  his  folly  and 
guilt  ?  He  is  convinced  in  the  light  which  reason 
sheds  upon  his  consciousness.  He  is  self-condemned. 
But  who  shall  reclaim  him  ?  He  is  not  his  own  man. 
He  is  a  slave. 

Wherever  and  however  men  submit  to  the  domi- 
nance of  passion,  they  become — in  so  doing^  they  be- 
come enslaved.  They  take  the  yoke  of  chattelship 
upon  their  necks.  Tliey  lose  self-possession.  They 
are  not  their  own.  They  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
blind  power,  to  whose  usurj^ed  sceptre  they  have 
bowed.  The  degradation,  the  guilt,  the  wretchedness 
of  slavery  is  all  their  own.    To  subjugate  ourselves  to 
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appetite  and  passion  is  to  put  our  necks  under  the 
yoke— our  feet  into  the  fetters  of  voluntary  servitude. 
The  influence  which  any  man  exerts  upon  his  fel 
lows  must  ooirespond  with  the  character  by  which  he 
is  distinguished.  It  is  himsd/— his  proper  seli^  which 
he  impresses  on  those  with  whom  he  has  to  do — ^to 
whom  he  has  access.  His  own  ''  image  and  superscrip- 
tion," and  nothing  else,  is  the  result  of  his  social  inter- 
oouffse.  This  general  conclusion  may  be  applied  in 
fhn  force  to  the  subject  with  which  we  are  now  occu- 
pied. Every  man  who  has  risen  to  fireedom  exerts  the 
influence  of  a  freeman  upon  his  fellows.  In  his  inter- 
course with  them — in  his  bearing  upon  them — ^in  the 
whole  scope  of  his  activity,  he  will  be  exerting  him- 
self continually  to  elevate  them  to  the  position  which 
he  himself  occupies.  But  whoever  has  submitted  to 
the  dominance  of  passion,  will  endeavor  to  reduce 
others  to  slavery.  He  cannot  but  be  himself  in  the 
social  intercourse  which  brings  him  into  their  presence. 
The  "  image  and  superscription"  of  a  slave  he  will,  as 
&r  as  able,  impress  upon  them.  He  cannot  do  other- 
wise while  he  himself  remains  in  thraldom  :  and  this, 
in  every  sphere  of  activity.  Such  is  the  origin  and 
comprehensive  history  of  slavery  under  every  type 
and  modification.  The  drunkard  always  tries  to  ex- 
tend the  dominion  of  the  bottle.  He  solicits,  entices, 
tempts  those  to  whom  he  may  have  access.  He  puts 
the  intoxicating  glass  to  their  lips.  He  breathes  a 
deadly  infection  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  It 
is  dangerous  to  come  into  his  presence.  You  fear  to 
have  your  cherished  son  touch  "the  hem  of  his  gar- 
ment" You  dread  the  plague  which  he  spreads  all 
around.    His  whole  influence  goes  to  reduce  others  to 
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4)v  ^xwT  beneath  which  he  himself  writhes  and 

\^-*rkv  n?daces  every  thing  human  in  its  victim  to 
st'^-^^n  to  its  demands.  His  personality  he  submits 
1,^  ;ie  rrranny  of  passion.  The  degradation  into  which 
W  siuks^  moreover,  he  is  sure  to  extend,  if  he  can,  to 
ks»  itUows.  He  labors  to  impress  himself  in  a  con- 
fidling  way  upon  them ;  to  reduce  them  to  his  own 
xvzihlition.  He  tries  to  wield  them  as  tools  to  subserve 
ixis  designs.  He  has  as  little  respect  for  their  person- 
ality as  for  his  own.  He  estimates  them  merely  as  in- 
^mments.  As  such  he  disposes  of  them  so  fsur  as  they 
are  within  his  reach  and  beneath  his  power.  He  is 
rt*ady  to  sell  his  part  and  portion  in  them,  whoever 
they  may  Ix^,  for  gold.  If  able,  he  does  so  directly 
uuvl  openly  ;  if  not,  indirectly  and  covertly. 

The  votary  of  ambition  exerts  essentially  the  same 
iuthionoe  on  his  fellows.  lie  tries  to  extend  the  do- 
uiiniou  of  the  passion  by  which  he  himself  is  enslaved. 
lie  hibi>rs  to  bring  them  into  cooperation  or  subserv- 
iency to  his  designs.  If  in  so  doing  he  cannot  wield 
them  as  instruments — use  them  as  tools,  he  turns  away 
tivm  them  as  nothing-worth.  If  he  can,  he  disposes 
of  them  as  shrewdly  and  eflectively  as  possible — with- 
out the  slightest  regard  for  their  personality.  They 
may  think  for  him,  toil  for  him,  bk^d  for  him — ^may 
exiKV^*  body  and  soul  to  corruption  and  ruin  in  his 
stTviee;  what  cares  he  ?  "What  better  can  tools  ex- 
jkvt  iu  tlu»  hands  of  tools  ? 

Sueli  general  conclusions  are  fully  confirmed  by  the 
ove  of  oWervation  and  the  page  of  history.  IIow, 
ii>ner:illv»  are  tliose  who  have  usurped  the  place  and 
the  pxvrogiitivos  of  rulers  occupied  ?     In  impressing 
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ihenudt^  upon  every  thing — every  object  and  relation 
— in  the  sphere  of  their  jurisdiction.  They  are  the 
slaves  of  their  own  passions.  They  do  not  even  aim 
at  any  thing  manly.  They  do  not  care  to  be  human. 
Truth,  order,  justice— magnanimity,  wisdom,  philan- 
thropy— such  acquisitions  lie  far  beyond  the  scope  of 
their  thoughts  and  exertions.  They  know  no  higher 
heaven  than  the  top  of  the  pole  which,  monkey-Uke, 
they  are  busy  a-climbing.  And  to  reach  this  consum- 
mation, they  think  it  an  easy  condition  to  exact  the 
sweat— ertort  the  tears — spill  the  blood  of  myriads  of 
their  subject  fellows  I  The  usurpers  of  the  thrones  of 
Europe  are  eagerly  and  stoutly  intent  on  maintaining 
what  they  call  the  "  balance  of  power."  What  power 
may  be — ^what  may  be  essential  to  its  existence  and 
exercise — ^whether  and  how  it  may  inhere  in  them — 
and  for  what  ends  it  may  naturally  be  wielded,  are 
points  to  which  they  never  advert.  The  meaning  of 
the  words  which  describe  their  official  positions  and 
relations,  they  can  by  no  means  be  induced  to  study  or 
enabled  to  comprehend.  And  yet,  blind,  rash,  beastly 
as  they  are,  they  are  on  the  alert  to  keep  up  the  "bal- 
ance of  power"  I  For  this,  they  "  let  slip  the  dogs  of 
war" — marring,  wasting,  destroying  every  thing  bright, 
beautiful  and  sacred,  on  which  they  can  lay  their  harpy 
hands.  English,  French,  Russians,  Turks,  blind  and 
besotted,  one  and  all  rush  to  the  deadly  conflict,  they 
know  not  for  what  They  are  disposed  of  as  the  tools 
of  tyranny — as  the  slaves  of  the  brute  forces  by  which 
they  are  impelled.  Every  thing  human  perLshes  in  the 
strflSs,  and  passion  asserts  its  sway,  unchecked  and  un- 
llflfliCioiied. 

I  this  Bepublic  essentially  differ,  in  the  mat- 
16» 
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ter  under  hand,  from  Turkey  or  Bussia.  Here  as  ireQ 
as  there,  those  who  usurp  die  place  of  rulers  are  ain- 
bitious.  In  their  relations  to,  and  influence  upon, 
mankind,  they  refuse  to  labor  for  the  nourishment,  de- 
velopment, maturity  of  our  conmion  humanity.  All 
this  they  regard  with  ill-disguised  contempt  All  this 
they  are  ready,  without  scruple  or  remorse,  to  sacrifice 
on  the  altar  of  Ambition.  As  an  illustration,  take  the 
war  which  they  waged  with  Mexico.  The  most  illustrious 
names — the  most  prominent  figures  in  the  sphere  of 
politics  declared  openly  and  emphatically,  that  it  was 
"not  fit"  to  be  proclaimed  or  carried  on.  It  was  as 
much  a  war  with  order,  justice  and  decency  as  with 
Mexico.  It  was  condemned  by  the  everlasting  pro- 
prieties— by  the  authority  of  Reason.  Every  blow 
inflicted  left  a  wound  on  our  common  humanity.  Of 
course,  no  freeman  could,  under  any  inducement — ^for 
any  purpose — at  any  position,  engage  in  such  a  strife. 
To  do  tJiat  would  be  to  violate  the  laws  of  his  own  ex- 
istence— ^to  stab  his  own  personality — to  attempt  sui- 
cide. And  yet  the  war  with  Mexico  was  carried  on 
with  the  consent  and  with  the  assistance  of  those  who 
most  promptly  and  pointedly  condemned  it  I  They 
were  prominent  and  commanding  figures  in  the  scenes 
of  which  it  was,  absurdly  and  wickedly,  the  occasion. 
Their  relations  and  positions,  socially  and  politically, 
forced  them,  they  alleged,  to  enter  on  a  quarrel  which, 
in  their  inmost  souls,  they  abhorred.  They  thus  con- 
fessed ihemsehes  to  be  slaves. 

But  no  such  confession  could  reduce  their  worth  in 
the  general  estimation.  Nay,  they  were  regarded  as 
having  risen  in  dignity  and  strength,  by  thus  fidling 
foul  of  themselves  I    Their  achievements  in  this  un- 
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Bataial  ocmfliot  were  the  theme  of  popular  exultation ; 
and  one  of  their  number  was  nused  by  the  general 
▼oice  to  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  ofBicial  honor  and  re- 
sponsibility I  Thus  a  slave  was  sei  by  slaves  to  preside 
over  slaves. 

In  what  is  technicaUj  called  slaverj,  the  thing  is 
openly,  groasly,  impudently  carried  to  the  lowest  ex- 
treme. Without  any  disguise — ^without  the  least  quali- 
fication, it  exposes  itself  all  absurd  and  cruel,  to  gen- 
eral observation  and  study.  Beason,  under  its  most 
solemn  and  imposing  type — Ae  type  of  Law — ^is  forced 
upon  unnatural  exertions  to  give  it  form,  to  provide 
for  its  defence — ^to  render  it  permanent  and  universal: 
In  the  attempt,  every  way  monstrous,  to  reduce  per- 
sonality to  property,  it  proclaims  itself  successftil.  It 
seizes  on  human  creatures,  whose  only  offence  is  their 
helplessness  and  exposure,  and,  in  the  solemn  language, 
and  with  the  imposing  forms  of  legislation,  describes 
them  as  chattels.  It  proceeds  to  treat  them  accordingly. 
It  drives  them  to  the  auction-stand,  exposes  them  there 
to  all  the  mortifying  liabilities  of  the  market,  treats  the 
most  sacred  relations,  the  most  hallowed  ties,  with  un- 
dii^uised  contempt — separating  the  wife  from  the  hus- 
band— ^the  child  from  the  mother,  and  sells  them  to  the 
highest  bidders.  If  you  follow  one  of  these  thrice  un- 
fortunate wretches  to  the  sphere  of  unpaid  drudgery, 
to  which  he  is  doomed,  you  will  perceive — ^with  dis- 
gust and  horror  you  will  perceive,  that  he  is  exposed, 
continually  and  every  where,  to  any  insult  and  injury 
which  cunning  can  contrive,  or  msJignity  inflict;  and 
all  this,  without  protection  or  redress  I  No  man,  thus 
exposed,  may  defend  his  life,  no  woman  her  honor. 
Nothing  whatever,  in  the  whole  compaas  of  our  na- 
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and  to  the  dying  ])reath  of 
And  in  this  Kepublic,  thi 
afEair.     That  it  is  in  origin, 
more  than  any  thing  else,  ^ 
enoe  and  hiatoiy  as  a  people 
It  sprung  firom  the  depths  < 
Had  not  the  people  at  large 
dominance  of  passion,  they 
their  poor,  helpless,  nnoffendi 
gradation  so  fiithomless.    Ha 
free,  they  would  emphatically  \ 
demanded  freedom  for  him. 
demand,  they  would  not  have 
quarter  it  might  have  proceede 
texts  it  might  have  been  ju 
under  any  type  and  aspect,  eve 
ing  abhoirenoe  of  freemen.    It 
a  home  among  us,  could  never 
here,  if  it  had  not  here  reachec 
adrnjasion.    Much  less  could  i1 
here  ever  been,  a  dandled.  tv»< 
"institnf?— - " 
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grim^  Progreea,  who,  while  8he  calls  her  child  naughty 
slut  and  good-for-nothmg,  eagerly  £eJ1s  to  hugging  and 
IdflBing  it  I  Accordingly,  almost  every  name,  which 
as  a  candidate  for  the  hi^est  office  in  the  nation  has 
commanded  a  migority  of  votes,  has  belonged  to  an 
actual  slaveholder  or  a  devotee  of  slavery.  Such  have 
been  in  almost  every  instance  the  Presidents  of  the  Be- 
puUic  None  but  a  servile  people--eminently  and 
shamelesdy  servile— could  so  degrade  itself.  A  servile 
—eminently  and  shamelessly  servile  people  we  are ; 
hence  slavery,  under  its  most  revolting  type  and  odious 
desoription,  gained  a  ready  access  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  nation. 

Among  our  ethical  and  theological  philosophers,  it 
seems  to  be  an  open  question,  Whether  to  reduce  a  hu- 
man creature  to  slavery  must  be  essentially  absurd  and 
wicked — a  violation  of  the  laws  which  are  the  basis  of 
the  eternal  throne  and  of  human  personality  ?  This, 
we  are  sometimes  assured  by  prominent  and  imposing 
figures  in  the  Church  and  in  the  State,  is  a  most  pro- 
foimd  and  difficult  problem.  To  comprehend  it  fully 
and  dispose  of  it  fairly,  subtle  thought,  wide  obser- 
vation, deep  reflection  and  protracted  study  are  indis- 
pensable ;  and  all  this  in  a  measure  which  almost  no 
one  among  us  can  be  supposed  to  have  attained.  States-. 
man  and  philosopher,  priest  and  prophet,  after  their 
highest  effi^rts,  stand  here,  confessedly  embarrassed  I 
They  are  shocked  at  the  rash  judgment  of  the  bold, 
stout,  frank  reformer,  who  without  the  least  hesitation 
or  reserve,  pronounces  slavery  a  sin,  equally  flagrant 
and  heinous;  and  as  such  demands  its  abolition,  im- 
mediately and  universally.  It  is,  they  affirm,  on  essen- 
tial element  of  the  body  politic,  and  as  such  to  be  pro* 
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teoted  and  cherished «  It  is  embodied  and  denned  in 
solemn  statutes^  and  TooognxZQd  and  regulated  in  tbe 
Bible  I  But  what  i^  that  wkLoh  m  thus  diBmiasad  as  at 
worst  of  doubtful  character  ?  That  which  one  camiot 
promptly  and  decisively  pronounce  absurd  and  wicked 
without  exposing  himself  to  the  charge  of  rashness  and 
ill -nature  ?  It  is  the  act,  deliberate  ^d  open,  and  nsul- 
tiplied  into  confirmed  habits^  of  reducing  pereonality 
into  property — of  subjugating  the  human  to  the  animal 
— of  prostituting  the  reason  and  the  active  faculty  to 
tho  dominance  of  the  passions  It  is  the  act  of  out- 
raging truth,  orden  justice — of  trampling  upon  them 
wantonly  and  rudely — of  holding  them  up  to  contempt 
or  abhorrence.  It  falls  foul  of  every  known  principle 
of  the  divine  government-  The  all-essential,  far-reach- 
ing, oomprehiranyedislin(^<mbetwem  personality 
ftcfperty,  it  ignores  or  eschewa  It  proaioances  a  man 
II  tiling,  and  exalts  a  thing  to  a  level  with  a  man.  The 
human  soul,  £Etfihioned  in  the  image  of  God,  and  re- 
deemed by  the  Uood  of  Christ,  it  diq)oses  of  as  an  ai^ 
tide  of  merchandise— exposing  it  to  sale  among  the 
most  common  rubbish  ever  ofEered  in  the  market  All 
tins,  slavery  perpetrates  deliberately,  avowedly,  univer- 
sally— under  its  proper  character  as  slavery ;  aooord- 
ing  to  every  tiling  eharacteristio,  by  which  it  is  distin 
goidied.  Its  benumbing,  crippling,  degrading  infiu 
eiioe  is  no  where  more  flagrantly  and  revoltingjly  ma- 
Bifested  than  in  the  reluctanee  or  inability  of  pbila- 
iophers  and  theologians  to  perceive  and  proclaim  its 
inherent  and  enormous  wickedness.  To  assail  truth, 
to  violate  ordfer,  to  trample  on  justice,  to  decry  and  de- 
grade and  ontrage  humanity—- to  do  all  this  delibe- 
ratdy,  systematically,  constantly  and  in  the  name  of 
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natnrey  law  and  leliguni— in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
patemkl  in  the  Creator,  and  of  all  that  is  generous, 
magnanimous  and  compassionate  in  the  Savionr — ^to  do 
all  this  in  every  possible  way,  on  every  possible  occasion 
and  in  every  possible  degree — and  Ihis  is  just  what 
slavery  every  where  and  every  when  attempts  and  per- 
petrates— must  be  to  plunge  headlong  into  the  very 
depths  of  absurdity  and  wickedness.  And  wherever 
truth,  order,  justice  are  trampled  xmder  foot — ^wherever 
humanity  is  decried  and  outraged,  there  by  a  necessity 
as  strong  as  the  decrees  of  heaven  and  the  ordinances 
of  nature,  weakness,  embarrassment  and  misery  must 
result  So  it  must  always  be — ^thus  it  has  always  been. 
Various  and  multiplied  as  are  the  forms  of  imbecility 
and  misery,  which  prevail  in  the  world,  in  individuals 
and  in  society,  they  may  all  be  traced  to  the  folly  and 
wickedness  of  mankind,  in  preferring  the  animal  to  the 
rational — ^in  setting  the  tjranny  of  passion  before  the 
authority  of  principle.  And  where,  as  in  this  Republic, 
slavery  assumes  its  grossest  and  most  revolting  form, 
there  such  results  may  be  expected  in  forms  and  de- 
grees equally  gross  and  revolting.  And  this  expec- 
tation is  confirmed  by  every  page  and  paragraph  of  our 
national  history.  What  is  here  commonly  known  and 
described  as  slavery,  has  all  along  been  the  manifest 
occasion  of  what  all  sober  minds  have  most  yearningly 
deprecated  and  most  passionately  deplored.  In  the  midst 
of  our  counsels,  designs  and  exertions,  it  has  always 
been  the  disturbing  force.  It  has  involved  us  in  the 
grossest  errors — driven  us  on  to  the  most  flagitious 
crimes,  and  exposed  us  to  the  most  frightful  calamities. 
It  has  ever  been  for  us — every  way  and  every  where — 
the  copious  souroe  of  guilt  and  wretchednesB. 
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How  what  is  generally  reoogni^sed  and  described  n» 
slavery  in  this  Republic,  may  be  exposed,  ajssailcd  and 
abolisbed,  is  a  grave  question^  to  whicb  multiplied 
thinkers  have  addre^ed  themselves.  The  influences 
to  be  exerted — the  methods  to  be  preferred— the  agen* 
ci^  to  be  employed — on  snch  points  onr  fellovrs  aroand 
us  are  £ir  from  unanimous.  Their  attention^  I  canool 
help  thinking^  is  too  much  occupied  with  the  acddenta, 
the  incidents,  the  visible  xmaliB  of  slavery.  Its  e&smi- 
tial  elements,  its  distinguishing  features^  its  chamctei^ 
istic  tendencies,  they  are  apt  to  overlook  or  undeixalet 
When  they  witneaa  some  atrocity  within  the  sphere  rf 
its  influence,  on  a  larger  or  a  amaller  scale,  they  often 
^r^em  fi^  hf  arnnsetl,  excit^il,  stimulntM  to  df^termmcHl 
iwrtanoe.  Theyoondemn,  denoonqe^  thiealen.  ^Hh/bj 
]i&  ^  their  eyes  to  heaven  in  solemn,  impasfioaed, 
emphatic  appeds.  They  arm  themaelves  for  the  oon« 
flieti  and  wdeavor  to  enlist  mankind  eveiy  where  as 
aojdliaries.  They  assure  us,  that  theycan  never  sleep 
agidn  over  the  insults  and  injuries  which  are  so  mth- 
kflsly  heaped  upon  their  enslaved  brethren;  that  they  can 
never  sheathe  their  swords  till  the  thrioe-aocursed  thing 
is  forever  abolished.  They  can  never  be  reooncikd  to 
fetters  and  whips  and  bloodhounds— to  the  dissoluticm 
of  the  dearest  relationships  and  the  tenderest  ties — ^fea 
the  eager  and  detennined  pursuit  of  the  terror-sfciickeii 
fugitive.  But  let  some  stolid,  solemn  Dr.  Adams  as^ 
mm  them,  that  after  all,  as  a  general  thing,  the  slaves 
are  well  f(6d,  well  clothed  and  well  sheltered ;  that  tiiey 
are  often  cherished  and  caressed,  treated  almost  as  ten- 
derly as  fondled  dogs  are  sometimes  treated,  and  the 
tide  of  thoir  indignation  begins  at  once  to  ebb;  the  re- 
solutions they  h$A  formed  and  avowed  to  drive  slavery 
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to  fixtTHmftifW,  begin  to  relsx.  The  ado  they  were  mak- 
ing in  the  cause  of  humanity,  dies  away,  and  nothing 
remains  bat  the  retiring  dnst  and  smoke  in  which  they 
had  been  enveloped.  They  move  on,  down-stream,  in 
dose  connection  with  the  parties  which  they  had,  re- 
spectively, preferred — ^in  dose  communion  with  the 
sects  to  which  they  had  been,  respectively,  wedded — 
till  some  fiesh  outrage  in  the  sphere  of  slavery  stirs 
them  up  again.  All  this  we  have  witnessed  once, 
twice,  three  times — ^perhaps  three  times  three — ^in  this 
our  Bepublic. 

No  man,  who  has  himself  attained  to  freedom,  can 
thus  be  occupied  with  the  incidents  of  slavery.  These 
may  indeed  greatly  affect  him — ^may  add  impulse  to 
his  best  endeavors  for  the  abolition  of  what  he  regards 
as  in  itself  deserving  of  abhorrence  and  excision.  The 
thing  itself,  apart  from  the  circumstances  which  sur- 
round it^  and  the  incidents  by  which  it  may  be  distin- 
guished, he  sets  himself  against  fully,  sternly,  unbend- 
iDgly.  He  demands  for  the  slave  what  cannot  be  con- 
&Red  upon  a  dog — human  prerogatives  and  human 
privileges,  the  immunities  and  rights  and  enjoyments 
which  belong  to  our  conmion  humanity.  As  the  slave 
is  in  structure  and  relations  and  destiny  a  m<in,  he  in 
sIbIb  upon  it,  that  the  slave  should  be  recognized  and 
treated  as  a  man.  A  well-fed,  well-clothed,  well-housed 
dave  18  stiU  a  slave — ^in  a  condition  and  under  relations 
altogether  unnatural,  monstrous — exposed  by  night 
and  by  day,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  withering  insults 
and  crushing  injuries.  Nay,  slavery  itself,  essentially, 
intrinsically,  necessarily,  is  the  sum  of  all  insults  and 
of  all  injuries.  Upon  slavery  itself,  therefore,  he  wages 
war,  and  cannot  lay  down  his  arms  till  it  be  abolished. 
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Freedom  can  never  proceed  from  dawy.  Smntj 
must  manifest  itself,  ckaradenrtieaBjh  as  slareiy.  Mo- 
dify, exercise  and  apply  it  as  you  wUl,  it  must  continQe 
to  be  what  it  is — dayeiy.  Freedom  is  not  an  elemeot 
of  slavery,  essentially  or  incidentally.  It  camiot^  of 
course,  be  evolved  thence,  by  any  inflnfinoB,  agency  or 
process.  All  this  is  plain  and  certain.  Slaveiycannot 
proceed  from  freedooL  Tbq^  stand  over  against  each 
other  in  direct,  pointed,  irreconcilable  opposition.  They 
are  necesBarily  and  essentially  antagonistic  Th^  aie 
fully  and  flatly  contradictory  to  each  other — wheie 
one  is  affirmative,  the  other  is  always  negative— the 
one  returning  a  prompt  and  emphatic  No  to  the  other's 
Yes.  As  one  rises,  the  other  falls ;  as  one  advances, 
the  other  retreats.  The  victory  of  the  one  is  the  de- 
feat of  the  other.  A  freeman  cannot  characteristically 
manifest  himself— cannot  show  his  face,  utter  his  voice, 
**  make  bare  his  arm"— -cannot  in  any  relation,  or  on 
any  occasion,  exert  the  influence,  appropriate  to  him* 
self  without  contributing  something  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  The  effect  of  his  exertions  will  correspond 
with  the  strength  of  his  character.  If  he  is  truly  fre^ 
greatly  free,  heroically  free,  he  will  exert  himself  for 
the  downfall  of  slavery,  accordingly.  In  him,  in  his 
aims,  methods  and  exertions,  we  have  the  agency 
through  which,  and  through  which  alone,  slavery  can 
be  abolished.  I  do  not  deny,  that  in  other  ways  great 
changes  may  be  externally  produced— chains  may  be 
broken  from  the  limbs  of  the  oppressed,  and  they  may 
be  admitted  to  invaluable  privileges.  But  the  question 
of  freedom  in  application  to  themselves  they  them- 
selves alone  can  answer.  If  they  hold  the  aims  and 
prefer  the  methods  and  make  the  exertions,  which  the 
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principles  on  wbicli  hnman  nature  was  constructed, 
demand,  then  and  thns  do  they  become  free.  And  in 
making  this  great  achievement,  they  are  cheered  and 
encouraged  and  assisted  bj  all  their  fellows,  who  have 
acquired  self-possession*  And  thej  themselves,  once 
free,  will  be  continually  exerting  an  influence  friendly 
to  universal  emancipation. 

When  the  great  conclusions,  to  which  this  train  of 
thought  naturally  conducts  us,  get  possession  of  us, 
then  will  something  radical  and  effectual  be  attempted 
— be  accomplished  in  behalf  of  fr-eedom.  And  not 
otherwise.  Satan,  I  know,  often  makes  a  show  of  cast- 
ing out  Satan.  He  puts  on  airs  of  earnestness,  reso- 
lution, decision.  He  raises  clouds  of  dust — makes  a 
great  ado— fills  heaven  and  earth  with  tumult.  But 
such  attempts  always  end  in  mere  noise  and  smoke. 
As  nothing  promotive  of  freedom  was  ever  sincerely 
intended,  nothing  in  that  direction  would  thus  be 
effected.  Slavery  tmder  one  type  may  indeed  give 
place  to  slavery  imder  another ;  it  is,  however,  under 
whatever  type,  slavery  still. — Let  us  then  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  servitude  from  our  own  necks.  Let  us  rise 
superior  to  the  dominance  of  passion.  Let  us  adjust 
ourselves  to  the  laws  of  our  humanity — ^be  ourselves 
Men.  Then  may  we  contribute  something  to  the 
emancipation  of  our  fellows.  From  ourselves,  as  a 
finmtain  of  freedom,  influences  will  stream  forth  on 
every  side,  most  friendly  to  the  final  and  universal 
abolition  of  slavery. 


PERSONALITY  AND  PROPERTT. 


Rnoim,  That  the  inteq>i«Ution  nndtr  wfaidi  Oe  OoaHiMimi  «f  4h 
ad  !•  thmlbre  to  b«  in  Agnaatly  nd  loatMnCT^in^ifllta. 

In  the  compreheiunYe  BommMy,  pnAsnd  to^A»Oi^ 
BtUatioD,  the  objeots  for  winsk  it  was  fiuMd  «id 
adopted,  are  definitdj,  clearly  and  impnwifely  de^ 
aoribed.  These  are  subBtantial,  mguBmai, 
worthy  of  deep  oomplaoeDOjf  wann  I 
pnisait  There  is  nothing  bettor,  nothing  i 
tiftil  in  heaven.  Among  theae  objeota,  JuMipB  \ 
paominenty  a  commanding  figme.  On  Ae  Mtihlait ' 
mant  of  this,  those  who  framed  and  adopted  the  ChK 
atHntion,  were  avowedly  intent — ^Now  jnaliea  -im  tha 
ftnndation  of  the  divine  character  and  the  divila  go^ 
enunent  It  is  the  fundamental  kw  of  htaMPaiHrtm* 
It  ahinea  there  as  the  "image  of  God."  It  oonaiMiift 
treating  every  thing  to  which  we  may  have  aooeaa;'' 
with  whioh  we  may  have  to  do,  charaoteriatically — in 
aooording  to  every  thing  its  natural  rights,  in  welcom- 
ing  every  thing  to  its  proper  place. 

Harmony,  peace,  ''tranquillity,"  is  the  natural  result 
of  the  ^establishment  of  justice."  Where  this  prevails^ 
every  one  will  be  raised  to  the  condition  which  is  best 
adapted  to  his  powers  and  resources — ^where  he  may 
best  exert  and  enjoy  himself    Hewill  thus  be  brought 
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into  happy  lelatioim  to  liis  £dlows.  He  will  build  up 
his  fortunes,  not  on  the  ruins  of  theirs,  who  may  be 
his  inferiors  in  cunning  and  enterprise,  but  on  their 
own  proper  basis.  His  success  in  promoting  his  own 
interests^  will  be  the  measure  of  his  usefulness  to  others. 
In  his  actiyily  in  his  own  sphere  of  responsibility,  he 
will  afford  encouragement  and  assistance  to  all  around 
him ;  and  thus  good-will,  esteem,  confidence  between 
him  and  them  may  be  expected  to  prevail.  Thus, 
nnder  the  auspices  of  justice,  '!  domestic  tranquillity 
will  be  insured." 

And  thus,  too,  will  "the  common  defence  be  pro- 
tided  FOB."  Each  man  in  his  proper  place,  each  man 
in  harmony  with  his  fellows,  injuries,  irUemaUy  in- 
flicted, need  not  be  apprehended.  They  will  be  mu- 
tually united  and  compacted.  Thus  amidst  the  rela- 
tions which  bind  them  to  each  other,  full  provision 
will  be  made  for  the  "  common  defence." — ^And  if  they 
should  be  assailed  &om  without,  their  unanimity,  as 
pledged  to  a  common  object — "the  establishment  of 
justice" — must  render  them  invincible.  They  will 
stand  on  common  ground,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  every 
man  a  weapon  and  a  shield  to  his  fellow.  Who  need 
fiear  for  the  "common  defence"  when  it  is  thus  provided 
for? 

A  fountain  will  by  such  means  be  opened  whence 
will  flow  "  THE  blessings  OF  LIBERTY."  Thcsc  are 
involved  in  the  law  of  our  existence.  Such  fruit  great 
Justice  evermore  and  most  liberally  produces.  By  ad- 
justing ourselves  to  its  demands,  we  may  rise  to  self- 
possession.  Our  powers  we  may  wield  freely  and 
cflSsctively.  In  harmony  with  our  fellows  in  a  common 
pursuit  and  under  the  guidance  and  protection  of  Just* 
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ice,  we  shall  exert  aod  eigoj  ounelye^  not  only  wifli 
out  foreign  interferenoe,  but  with  the  sympadiy  and  oo- 
operation  of  all  around  us.  The  richest  blessingg  which 
flow  from  liberty,  will  be  brought  within  our  reach. 

Thus  will  ''  the  General  Wel&re"  be  certainly  and 
greatly  "promoted."  In  "establishing  justice,'' whether 
by  individual  effort  or  social  airangements,  we  reach 
the  highest  achievements  of  which  we  are  capable ; 
our  powers  are  brought  into  the  healthiest  and  hap- 
piest requisition ;  and  we  gain  the  freest  access  to  an 
unfailing,  overflowing  fountain  of  the  purest  enjoy- 
ment. We  rise  to  a  position  equally  elevated,  attrBC^ 
ive  and  impregnable,  and  with  bright  and  inspiring 
prospects. 

Now  in  the  objects  thus  enumerated,  all  men  have  a 
common  interest.  To  all  men  they  belong  properly 
and  inalienably.  They  are  the  birthright  of  every 
child  of  Adam.  They  lie  among  the  elements  of  his 
existence.  His  heart-strings  are  the  tenure  by  which 
he  holds  them.  His  human  blood  is  his  title-deed. 
Whoever  he  may  be,  and  whatever  his  field  of  activity, 
it  is  at  all  times  his  prerogative,  his  privilege,  his  duty 
to  exert  himself  in  every  way  for  the  "  establishment 
of  justice.''  To  the  natural  results  he  has  inalienably 
the  strongest  claim — to  a  full  particijMition  in  the 
'*tnuiquillity,"  which  may  be  "insured,"  and  in  "the 
common  defence,"  which  may  thus  be  "  provided  for." 
To  the  "  blessings  of  liberty"  he  is  fairly  entitled,  and 
to  a  full  share  in  the  "general  welfare."  For  the 
humanity,  in  which  he  is  included,  is  the  natural  heir 
to  these  inestimable  and  imperishable  blessings.  No 
matter  where  or  in  what  condition  he  may  have  com- 
menced his  existence,  whether  among  those  who  swelter 
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beneafh  fhe  line  or  among  thoee  wbo  shiver  near  the 
pole ;  no  matter  whether  he  be  red,  black  or  white; 
whether  he  be  rade  or  refined,  onltivated  or  unculti- 
vated ;  no  matter  whether  his  progenitors  were  honored 
or  despised;  as  he  is  a  man,  so  he  is  entitled  to  all  the 
prerogatives  and  privileges  which  belong  to  the  na- 
iare  he  has  inherited.  It  is  his  as  truly  as  it  is  any 
man's,  as  it  is  Ood's,  to  exert  himself  for  "the  establish- 
ment of  justice,"  and  to  appropriate  and  enjoy  the 
thrice-beautiful  and  blessed  oonsequenoea  This  right 
no  Constitution  can  confer  or  withhold.  It  is  the  gift 
of  Godj  wrought  into  the  structure  of  our  nature,  and 
peremptorily  and  authoritatively  asserted  in  its  con- 
structive principles. 

At  the  time  the  Constitution  was  framed  and  adopted, 
the  various  branches  of  the  human  femily  were  here 
represented.  Men  of  different  complexions  and  va- 
rious attainments,  occupied  some  with  one  pursuit  and 
some  with  another — tiiese  at  elevated  and  those  at 
lowly  positions — ^intent  on  very  various  objects,  and 
acting  tmder  very  various  impulses,  were  here  from 
different  parts  of  the  earth  brought  together.  They 
occupied  common  ground,  asserted  the  same  rights  and 
wielded  the  same  prerogatives.  These  were  described 
and  indicated  in  the  Constitution,  to  which  they  all 
naturally  sustained  the  same  relations.  They  all  be- 
longed to  the  "people,"  by  whom  the  Constitution 
was  adopted,  and  for  whose  benefit  it  was  firamed.  As 
they  were  all  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  organic 
law  of  the  Republic,  they  were  all  alike  entitled  to  the 
protection  which  it  o£Ebred,  and  the  encouragement 
which  it  afforded.  No  distinction  could  here  be  made 
without  a  palpable  and  flagrant  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples on   which    the  Constitution   was    constructed. 
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These  in  their  natoie  and  demands  axe  aa  univenal  as 
is  the  nature  by  which  mankind  are  diatjngaiiihnd. 
These  principles  constitate  the  conatnictiye  elements 
of  the  humanity  we  have  all  in  conmion  inherited ;  of 
the  personality  of  every  man  they  are  the  soul  and  the 
substance.  He  has  the  same  obyions^  inalienable  right 
to  these  principles  in  all  their  bearings,  tendendea  and 
demands  as  to  his  own  existence.  To  deny  him  this 
guidance  and  protection,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  to 
deny  that  he  is  an  /fii^MJ^— that  he  has  as  Aumon  any 
part  or  portion  in  human  prerogatives  and  privilegea 
Clearly  and  certainly,  the  Constitution  belongs  to  eveiy 
one  in  the  United  States,  who  is  naturally  qualified  and 
bound  to  cherish  and  promote  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
framed ;  whose  business  it  is,  to  the  extent  of  his  powers 
and  throughout  the  sphere  of  his  activity,  "  to  establish 
justice  and  promote  the  general  welfare,"  And  to 
this  great  work  every  man  is  bound  by  the  strongest 
obligations  to  apply  arm  and  soul — ^to  lay  out  in  it  his 
strength  and  his  resources. 

I  have  already  hinted,  that  there  is  in  heaven  nothing 
better  than  the  objects  for  which  the  Constitution  was 
professedly  framed.  They  arc  defined,  commended, 
l^romoted  by  the  laws  which  proceed  from  the  Eternal 
Throne.  They  involve  and  jiresent  the  character- 
istic  designs  of  the  Divine  Government.  To  the  estab- 
lishment of  Justice,  the  prevalence  of  Peace,  the  diflfu- 
sion  of  Freedom,  the  promotion  of  the  General  Wel- 
fare, the  energies  and  resources  of  the  Legislative  Soul, 
are  forever  consecrated. — Now  civil  government,  under 
whatever  name  and  form,  derives  its  powers  and  its 
authority  wholly  from  the  eternal  throne.  "  God  is  the 
only  Potentate."    Rulers  are  "  his  ministers."    They 
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aet  in  hiB  name,  hf  his  authority,  in  subserviency  to 
his  designs.  Whoever  refuses  to  take  this  attitude  and 
poiBue  this  course,  is  not,  cannot  be  a  ruler.  Civil 
government,  if  it  is  not  an  imposition  and  usurpation, 
is  in  appfication  to  its  spedflo  relation  and  objects,  an 
embodiment  and  manifestation  of  the  divine.  For  the 
notion,  however  current  and  prevalent  it  may  be,  that 
(he  majority  can  create  rulers  and  originate  laws,  is 
equally  fi>olish  and  mischievous.  Every  name  in  the 
majority  is  under  law^  from  the  earliest  commencement 
of  his  existence — ^and  under  law  which  was  wrought 
into  the  texture  of  his  being,  and  which  pervades  and 
animates  every  particle  of  his  structure.  He  is  essen- 
tially, intimately,  everlastingly  dependent  on  the  great 
Majesty  who  first  gave,  and  who  continues  to  give  him 
breath.  His  dependence  is  no  less  vital  and  pervading 
as  associated  with  his  fellows,  however  great  may  be 
their  numbers,  and  however  lofty  may  be  their  preten- 
sionS)  and  however  audacious  may  be  their  designs. 
How  then  can  he  create  laws,  rulers,  governments  ? 
To  assert  that  we  are  subject  in  our  relations  to  civil 
government  to  the  majority,  and  bound  to  adjust  our- 
selves to  its  demands,  as  the  sovereign  power,  is  as 
blindly  absurd  as  it  is  foully  atheistic.  The  majority 
may  attempt  in  the  way  of  l^slation  to  establish  in- 
justice and  abridge  liboty,  and  may  in  terms  and  tones 
of  authority  demand  our  assistance ;  but  what  can  it 
effect  in  any  such  direction?  It  may  loudly  and  solemnly 
proclaim  its  own  arrogance  and  imbecility.  It  may 
expose  itself  to  general  abhorrence  or  contempt  It 
may  rush  upon  hopeless  embarrassment — ^may  expose 
itself  to  penalties  as  frightful  as  its  folly  is  flagrant 
Thus  occupied,  it  cannot  establish  any  daim  upon  ue 
17 
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in  every  way  oppose  and  hinder  the  gnend  w4feii 
eonld  they,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  B^nblie— 
in  enacting  its  organic  laws— avow  any  snch  design? 
I  know  foil  well,  that  not  a  few,  who  piofbsB  to  hold 
their  character  and  memory  in  deq>  yencrationy  say 
laah  words  in  meeting  this  inquiry.  They  demand  of 
US  a  respect  near  akin  to  reverenoe  Ibr  what  they  de- 
scribe as  despicable  or  abominable.  Thns  thej  xe- 
quire  us  to  perform  the  impossible.  Had  the  fiMmders 
off  the  Bepublic  opened  their  lips  to  make  any  such 
proclamation,  their  words  would  have  stnek  in  their 
throats— their  tongues  would  have  doyen  U\the  rooA 
off  thsir  mouths. 

Now  an  attempt  on  a  broad  scale  hss  been  made  in 
t^Bepublici  to  legalise  a  deliberate,  gross  and  wanton 
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mflBaolt  npoQ  the  objects  whicli  the  Constitation  holds 
up  to  ottr  veneration  and  confidence.  The  inalienable 
lights  of  our  common  natoie  have  been  nithlessl  j  aa- 
sanlted.  Millions,  of  human  beings,  unstained  with 
crime,  without  accusation  and  without  suspicion,  have 
been  subjected  to  inflictions  too  heavy  and  crushing  to 
be  employed  in  restraining  and  punishing  the  most 
audacious  and  reckless  criminal.  A  bold  and  stout 
attempt  has  been  made  to  reduce  them  to  property. 
Ab  such,  and  in  the  language  of  legislation,  Ihey  have 
been  described.  They  bear  the  name  of  Slaves.  As 
such  they  are  forced  into  full  subserviency  to  the  pas- 
sions and  caprices  of  those  who  claim  them  as  their 
chattels.  They  are  robbed  of  the  wages  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  They  are  liable  eveiy  day  and  every 
where  to  rape  and  rapine.  The  ties  of  domestic  life 
and  love,  they  are  forbidden  to  cherish  and  protect 
In  the  name  of  law  the  wife  is  ravished  before  the  eyes 
of  her  husband — ^the  child  torn  forever  away  from  the 
bosom  of  the  parent  The  son  may  be  driven  to  scourge 
the  naked  limbs  of  his  mother.  Property  and  honor 
— chastity  and  life— none  of  these  helpless,  guiltless 
outlaws  is  permitted  to  enjoy  and  defend.  He  has  no 
redress  for  any  wrong  which  may  be  inflicted  on  him 
— ^for  any  outrage,  however  it  may  lacerate  his  heart- 
strings, to  which  he  may  be  exposed.  In  the  blas- 
phemed name  of  legislation,  his  rights  and  welfere — 
his  body  and  soul — ^his  present  and  his  future — every 
relation,  every  prerogative,  all  his  prospects  are  trodden 
under  foot,  rudely  and  recklessly.  Millions  of  our  fel- 
lows are  in  this  Bepublic  reduced  to  this  condition — 
lie  to-day  thus  prostrate  and  helpless,  weltering  in  their 
own  blood;  and  with  the  consent,  nay  through  the 
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agency  of  a  majority  of  the  dtizens.  To  this  one  d^ 
sign,  whoever  and  wherever  they  may  be,  high  or  low, 
in  the  North  or  in  the  South,  they  bring  their  varioos 
powers  and  resources  into  requisition.  Thifi^  some- 
times, and  in  some  cases  with  apparent  hesitation,  pe^ 
haps  with  loud  reluctance,  but  always  at  length  and 
effectually.  And  they  shelter  themselves  from  lemorss 
and  reproach  by  an  affected  regard  for  the  Constitution. 
This  great  instrument,  they  all^e,  lends  its  counte- 
nance and  yields  its  support  to  slaveiy.  The  Consti* 
tution  authorizes  and  requires  them  to  heap  up  on  the 
head  of  the  slave,  the  outrages  beneath  which  he  is 
crushed. 

The  Constitution  was  framed  with  marked  care  and 
deep  and  long  deliberation.  It  was  drawn  up  as  the 
result  of  profound  thought,  free  inquiry  and  earnest 
discussion ;  and  by  names  which  have  been  held  up 
to  our  veneration  as  warm  patriots  and  practical  states- 
men. They  were  supposed  to  be  largely  qualified  for 
the  great  task  to  which  they  had  been  summoned. 
With  the  prerogatives,  the  rights,  the  privileges,  which 
inhere  in,  which  belong  to  our  common  nature,  they 
were  supposed  to  be  reverently  familiar.  These,  accord- 
ing to  their  profession  and  position,  they  held  as  dear 
and  sacred  as  their  own  life-blood.  To  define,  to  mag- 
nify, to  protect  these,  they  framed  the  Constitution. 
The  language  which  they  employed,  every  one  must 
naturally  expect,  would  be  worthy  of  the  subject  with 
which  they  were  occupied— would  be  good,  strong 
English—conformed  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  our  mo- 
ther-tongue, and  adapted  to  the  general  understanding. 
Especially  must  the  principal  worcL^  here  introduced, 
be  happily  selected  and  intelligently  and  consistently 
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employed.  The  terma  Justioe,  Freedom,  the  General 
Wel&ie,  are  among  the  most  dgnidcant  and  definite 
which  ever  fall  from  human  lips.  The  ideas  to  which 
thej  refer,  have  a  commanding  presence  and  a  sove- 
reign prominence  in  human  consciousness.  These  ideas 
aie  what  they  are  intrinsicaUy,  inmmtably,  universally. 
They  are  infinitely  other  than  a  nose  of  wax  or  a  £eu)e 
of  dong^  In  interpreting  the  words  they  are  lepre- 
sented  undery  we  are  to  seek  light  and  a  standard  not 
ftom  TBsying  cizoamstanoee,  not  from  shallow  expedi- 
encies^ not  from  state  necessitiesy  but  from  the  depths 
of  our  own  being — ^from  the  recesses  of  our  own  con- 
sciousness— ^from  the  fixed,  eternal  laws  of  our  human- 
ity. Justice,  Freedom,  the  Greneral  Welfiue,  are  here 
clearly  and  fully  defined,  and  with  stem  authority 
vindicated. 

We  are  assured,  however,  by  very  great  numbers, 
who  profess  to  venerate  the  Constitution,  that  among 
its  framers  a  secret  understanding  prevailed.  In  describ- 
ing and  commending  such  objects  as  are  enumerated 
in  the  preamble,  it  is  hinted,  these  lofty  statesmen  gave 
each  other  a  sly  wink,  readily  understood  and  easily 
applied.  Its  meaning  according  to  the  most  celebrat^ 
expounders,  may  thus  be  fitly  given.  We  know  what 
we  are  intent  upon — ^the  meaning  of  the  big  words  and 
swollen  professions,  Vfhich  with  such  apparent  earnest- 
ness and  solemnity  we  record.  We  know  how  to 
hoodwink  the  sordid,  purblind  creatures,  who  look  up 
to  us  for  counsel  and  guidance.  They  are  used  to  be* 
ing  duped — are  fond  of  being  duped ;  they  expect  to 
be  duped,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  choice  they 
made  of  us  as  leaders  in  laying  the  foundations  of  their 
BepuUic.    We  are  statesmen  and  politician&    It  is 
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characteristic  of  those  who  bear  such  names^  the  wide 
world  over,  to  select  such  words  in  the  papen  thej 
maj  prepare,  as  may  best  conceal  their  thonghts— to 
use  professions  as  a  blind  for  their  intentions — to  hide 
tiieir  seLQshnesB,  profiigacj  and  cniel^,  under  the 
cover  of  loftj  patriotism  and  oomprehenave  philan- 
throp  J.  To  the  general  rule  thus  indicated,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  be  exceptions.  Throughout  this  Oonvention 
it  is  understood,  that  to  establish  Justice,  means  to  in- 
flict injustice ;  to  secure  the  blearings  of  liberty  for 
ourselves  and  our  posterity,  means  to  saddle  the  curse 
of  slavery  on  oursdves  and  our  descendants;  and  to 
promote  the  General  Wd&re,  means  to  encourage  the 
strong  to  build  themselves  up  on  the  ruins  of  the  weak. 
This  secret  imderstanding,  it  is  confidently  and  gene- 
rally affirmed,  is  the  true  key  by  which  the  mysteries 
of  our  organic  laws  are  to  be  unlocked — ^by  which  the 
Constitution  is  to  be  interpreted  I 

Great,  good  and  venerable  men  are  of  course  to  be 
gratefully  regarded  as  examples  which  all  their  fellows 
may  well  study  and  imitate.  They  are  to  be  cherished 
as  modeb.  The  wise  and  provident  fiither  may  be  ex- 
pected to  avail  himself  of  their  presence  and  history 
in  training  up  his  children  to  usefulness  and  honor.  I 
hear  him,  surrounded  by  well-grown  sons,  proudly  ex- 
claim :  "  Lift  up  your  eyes  to  the  Founders  of  the  Re- 
public—the Fathers  of  their  Country— the  statesmen 
to  whom  was  intrusted  the  sublime  task  of  framing  its 
organic  laws.  Seize  on  the  principles  by  which  ihei/ 
were  governed,  catch  the  spirit  which  they  breathed, 
adopt  the  methods  which  they  employed.  In  all  your 
various  intercourse  with  others,  avaU  yourselves  as 
cunningly  as  possible  of  the  great  expedient  of  a  secr^ 
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wikdentiomding.  In  youz  profaswM^  you  oannot  make 
too  much  of  justice,  fireedom,  magnanimity.  You  can- 
not better  employ  your  tongues  than  in  magnifying 
tiiese  ever-duiing  name&  In  meeting  their  demands, 
let  words  of  respect  and  confidence  be  fireely  lavished. 
But  then,  in  all  the  various  relations  of  life,  bring  the 
marei  underskmdhig  artifice  into  full  requisition.  Why 
should  you  be  embarrassed  with  the  laws  of  language 
— ^with  the  established  usages  of  your  mother  tongue  ? 
In  the  name  of  the  secrtt  undarskmding^  which  is  so 
vital  to  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  Constitution 
— ^which,  more  than  every  thing  else,  gives  character 
to  the  history  of  your  country,  bid  all  such  things 
stem  defiance.  In  making  bargains,  in  raising  expec- 
tations, in  contracting  marriage,  in  wielding  the  elect- 
ive franchise,  in  accepting  office,  in  joining  the  church 
— ^throughout  the  entire  compass  of  the  social  sphere, 
never  stick  at  any  secret  understanding  which  may  pro- 
mise to  lighten  your  burdens  or  gratify  your  passions 
or  promote  your  interests.  According  to  this,  what- 
ever it  may  be — ^however  obviously  and  harshly  in 
conflict  with  the  natural  import  of  the  words  you  may 
utter ;  according  to  this,  dispose  of  your  declarations,  as- 
surances and  engagements.  The  more  frequently, 
promptiy  and  unscrupulously  you  do  so,  the  sooner 
wiU  you  be  admitted  to  fellowship  with  the  glorious 
names  in  whom  the  constructive  laws  of  the  Bepublic 
had  their  origin. 

To  ascribe  any  such  secret  understanding  to  the  au- 
thors of  the  Constitution,  is  to  hold  them  up  before  the 
world  as  a  knot  of  unscrupulous,  reckless,  audacious 
adventurers — ^thoroughly  practised  in  fiJsehood,  hypo- 
orisy,  treachery — mean,  dastardly,  cruel;  deserving 
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ad  deafli'' aU  acoand,  wiA  ihdr  aeerot  imdaM^ 
withoat  deteating  their  memocy,  and  qptowisg 
aoeaned  iiamea  oiatof  his  iBcmlikf  Yfhj^aox) 
dflmagogaei^  and  awoDeii  aMeamen  and  aerrile 
aona,  axe  mightj  boflj  in  die  eoaaphaej  Ih^y  ham 
Biada  to  damn  the  fbmem  cf  llie  Oooatetfon  to  civer^ 
laatang  eontempt  or  boning  infto^.  QivoAeaoahal- 
\ofWj  malignant  boay-bodiea  theiv  wIk^,  and  oor  otgHio 
IiKwawilt  preaenilybeoome  a  <*h]aiibgandafaj^iidid" 
ihiooghoiit  the  eartlu  They  mo  eager  to  ivitiher  ud 
blast  and  destroy  whatever  in  oor  institataona  and 
arrangements  they  can  lay  their  hands  npon« 

Slavery  in  the  Constitution  1  Where  ?  Does  it  lie 
concealed  like  a  snake  in  the  grass  among  the  objects 
which  the  Preamble  enumerates  and  presents  ?  Did  it 
spring  out  of  honest,  earnest  efforts  to  establish  justice, 
secure  and  diffuse  the  blessings  of  freedom,  or  to  pro- 
mote the  general  wel&re  ?  Establish  justice  by  tramp- 
ling down  inalienable  rights  I  Secure  and  diffuse  the 
blessings  of  freedom  by  riveting  the  chains  of  slavery 
on  helpless  innocence  I  Promote  the  general  welfare 
by  mtmlerously  assailing  the  only  principles  on  which 
we  can  rise  to  health  and  vigor  and  blessedness  I  Slav- 
ery and  the  Preamble  are  irreconcilably  in  conflict 
with  each  other.  And  the  Preamble  contains  the  sum 
and  substance — ^the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Whatever  is  inconsistent  with  the  one,  must  be 
hostile  to  the  other. 

But,  in  opposition  to  this  conclusion,  it  is  affirmed  in 
high  places  and  in  low— 4n  the  pulpit  and  in  the  gro- 
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oeiy — ^in  the  hall  of  Legislation  and  at  the  gambling- 
table — on  the  Bench  and  in  the  brothel,  that  the  Con- 
Btitation  gives  its  countenance  and  support  to  slaveiy 
in  three  several  sections.  The  foreign  slave-trade  was 
to  be  continued  till  1808 ;  three  fifihs  of  the  slaves 
were  to  be  admitted  into  the  basis  of  representation 
in  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and  fugitives  from 
among  the  slaves  were  to  be  restored  to  their  masters. 
Such,  to  be  sure,  is  not  the  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tioa.  The  word  slave  is  not  there  recorded ;  nor  any 
phrase  at  all  equivalent  to  it  in  signification.  Certainly 
not  But  then  we  are  reminded  of  the  secret  under- 
atandinff — ^by  which,  for  aught  we  know,  our  wives  and 
daughters  may  be  destined  to  the  auction-block.  For 
wherever  the  rights  of  mankind  may  be  concerned,  the 
secret  understanding  is  the  end  of  the  law. 

Now,  whoever  will  examine  the  sections  thus  ad- 
verted to,  will  see  that  the  language  there  employed  is 
totally  and  flagrantly  inconsistent  with  the  notion  that 
the  Constitution  gives  countenance  and  support  to 
flkveiy.  Those  to  whom  these  sections  are  there  ap- 
plied, are  described  by  a  term  as  intelligible  and  defi- 
nite in  its  meaning  as  any  other  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  is  the  term  Persons.  No  hint  is  there 
suggested,  that  it  is  there  employed  in  anywise  at  all 
unusual.  It  is  of  course  to  be  received  and  applied 
according  to  the  established  usages  of  the  tongue  to 
which  it  belongs ;  and  this  by  a  sovereign,  imperious 
necessity,  under  which  we  are  placed,  and  from  which 
we  cannot  escape.  Personality  has  a  nature,  has  ele- 
ments, has  attributes,  has  relations,  has  rights,  duties 
and  claims  appropriately  and  wholly  its  own.  It  is 
eflsentdally  and  everlastingly  distinguished  from  Pro- 
17* 


one  IB  yitally  and  inumiteUj  nt  i 

Koihing  oaa  be  mon  afamnd,  ] 

the  ftttempt^  howerer  made^  to  -Onrt  «w  eM  into  "tte 

place  of  the  oOiep-^feo  trea*  Aeonsaeif  ^ 

the  legaxd  wliich  wmj  be  due  to  die-odier. 

Man,  aa  an  /  mgiiMJ^  bean  die  image  of  t 
Himaelf  waa  the  model  on  wUdh  our 
ftehioned.  He  ia  the  Soid  of  I«gUfllioiL  AH 
baye  their  origin  and  borne  in  Hb  boaom.  Vhqr  i 
reflection,  a  levelatunii  a  maniftatokieA  ct  i 
And  aa  fbnned  in  bia  likeneaw,  man  ia  aUa  to  under- 
atand,  to  apply,  to  yield  a  oonaoioaa  «nd  ooidial  oImI- 
dience  to  the  laws  ot  the  beayenly  kingdam.  He  esa 
lay  bold  of  their  import^  avail  himaelf  of  their  gnid- 
ance  and  protection,  and  act  with  an  earneat  refisrenoe 
to  the  lewards  and  the  penaltiea  by  which  they  are 
enforcedr  Under  the  Diyine  authority  be  ia  ei^ble 
of  Belf-govenunent ;  and  throogh  thia,  of  guiding  and 
protecting  and  controlling  his  fisllowa.  He  is  thua 
qualified  and  authorized  to  hold  the  place,  vneld  the 
prerogatiyeB  and  enjoy  the  privilege  of  an  /  myself-^ 
to  claim  and  appropriate  whatever  may  inhere  in  jpen0f»> 
dUfy.  And  of  all  the  creatures  to  which  we  here  have 
access,  he  ahne.  He  is  thus  capable  of  wielding  and 
appropriating  whatever  benefits  the  great  word  ffopem- 
ment  describes.    Hb  is  A  person. 

Now,  Property  is  essentially  otheb  than  Penonality. 
It  is  marked  vitally  by  other  dementi,  and  sustains 
vitally  other  relations.  It  has  no  consciousness  of  the 
laws  of  its  existence.  Besponsibility  to  Law  it  cannot 
feel— obedience  to  Law  it  cannot  render.  It  is  amen^ 
able  to  no  tribunal ;  cannot  consciously  earn  rewaida 
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or  deserve  panishinents.  It  cannot  asoend  to  the  sphere 
of  Toluntaiy  agency. 

Property  is  dependent  upon,  and  belongs  to,  Person- 
ality. Aside  horn  Personality  it  has — ^it  can  have  no 
chaiaoteristic  existence— can  by  no  means  be  Property. 
The  name  it  bears  would  be  an  empty  sound — ^utterly 
unintelligible  and  insignificant  It  is  its  relation  to 
some  I  myself  which  gives  it  all  its  worth.  To  this  it 
owes  its  vary  existence  as  Property. 

Grammarians  describe  two  dasses  of  words  under 
the  general  name  of  Pronouns :  the  one  as  personal 
and  the  other  as  possessive.  To  the  former  class  be- 
long I,  thou,  he,  under  all  their  modifications.  To 
the  latter,  mine,  thine,  his,  in  their  varioos  applications. 
Now,  in  the  personal  inhere  the  possessive.  The  latter 
is  dependent  upon,  and  belongs  to,  the  former.  Blot 
out  the  personal  and  what  becomes  of  the  possessive  ? 

In  the  construction  under  which  the  Constitution  is 
generally  applied  in  this  Republic,  Personality  and 
Property— essentially,  radically,  everlastingly  distinct 
and  separate — are  confounded  with  each  other  in  esti- 
mating the  claims  and  disposing  of  the  interests  of  the 
enslaved.  They  are  lewdly  described  as  ^*  chattels 
personal  in  the  hands  of  their  owners  and  possessors, 
and  their  executors,  administrators  and  assigns  to  all 
intents,  constructions  and  purposes  whatsoever."  They 
are,  and  are  to  be  regarded  sa  property.  As  such,  they 
are  to  be  estimated,  described  and  treated.  As  such, 
they  are  to  be  brought  into  subserviency  to  the  tastes, 
the  convenience,  the  appetites  of  their  owners.  They 
may  be  bought  and  sold — ^may  be  whipped  and  chained 
as  the  passions  of  their  master  may  demand,  or  his 
caprices  may  dictate.    By  day,  by  night— in  the  house 
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and  in  the  field— at  JMXPO  ud  jtaoadt  ibqr  M»at  kit 
^iflpoeaL  He  may  rob  then,  layM^  tlwi^fciniM 
with  impnnitT;  T^m^JmJ 
oodft  bftfMwth  whioli  tkw  an  < 
whenevgr  ia  bo  doing  it  ow  iniiinaaii  i1i>iiii>ii  jpjiii^^ 
intanafy  Aeir  siiflbriDgi^  as 
Widi  all  the  ezpoaurea  of  ootlawij  apoo 
axe  pot  under  la  w,  not  for  I 
to.iggrayate  the  expoaonB  and  inflifltiflH  toi^Mih 
they  .axe  liable  as  piopeity,  by  \ 
pooaltiifl.  They  may  not  only  be  uundyaa^ 
iHttppmmit  Crimea  as  jieriofM.  Theyan^bta^ 
to.be  wdowed  with  the  demenla  aad  alliila<m  of  ia 
I  notypelf  wherever  through  any  soolifliidoiviiMntllMir 
eziatenoja  may  be  rendered  move  dadify  pad  Mtlsdy  a 
eoapi  .^M^lso^fromtheciadlatotiiegnM^thayM* 
foBQad  to  run  the  gaontlet-rone  low  of  auoiugM  bai** 
ing.them  aa  property,  and  the  other,  aa  panoaal^y  I 
Placed  between  the  two,  what  hope  of  lapoas  or-i^ 
prieve  can  remain  ?  I  have  sometimeB  likened  their 
condition  to  the  oeaaeless  swing  of  a  pendnlnm  from  one 
extreme  to' the  other.  At  this  point  they  are  thread 
ened  with  punishment  as  if  capable  of  ocmpreheodiBg 
law  and  honoring  its  demands ;  but  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  they  are  thrust  down  to  a  plaoe  among  eha^ 
td%  whflUy  at  the  disposal  of  an  owner  I  Thna  they 
pafll  from  one  extreme  to  the  other — swinging  at  tlM 
mfnj  of  the  oppressor  back  and  fisirth  without  eod-^ 
wilihoiit  intermission  I  At  morning,  noon  and  night^- 
when  we  deep  and  when  we  wake— in  the  midat  of 
buaineiB  iad  in  the  midst  of  amusement— at  home  and 
abroad,  we  may  behold  the  forlorn  wretches— the  vio^ 
time  of  the  grossest  absurdities  qualified  by  the  moat 
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reYolting  viokedneas,  subject  to  all  that  is  anomalous 
and  to  all  that  is  excruciating,  and  to  all  that  is  degrad- 
ing in  being  thrown  back  and  forth  firom  personality 
to  property — icom  property  to  personality.  And  all 
4this  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the  insults,  which  are 
thrown  in  their  &oeB,  more  biting  and  blistering,  and 
the  injunes  which  aro  heaped  upon  their  exposed  and 
helpless  forms,  more  cruel  and  crushing  I 

And  must  we  try  to  swallow  and  digest  such  absurd 
ities?  And  why?  Whence  may  any  such  grim 
neeesHity  arise  ?  And  for  whose  sake — ^for  what  pur- 
pose must  we  submit  to  its  demands  ?  That  we  may, 
under  legal  disguises,  assail  all  that  is  sacred  in  the 
natural  rights  of  mankind  ?  That  we  may  trample  on 
the  bond  which  unites  the  children  of  Adam  into  one 
fiBunily  ?  That  we  may  deny  the  brotherhood  of  the 
numan  race?  That  we  may  more  effectually  and 
hopelessly  crush  helpless,  outraged  innocence  ?  That 
we  may  whelm  the  broken-hearted  in  the  depths  of 
everlasting  despair  ?  That  we  may  fidl  foul  of  our- 
selves— ^plunging  headlong  into  darkness,  impotence 
and  infamy  —  wantonly,  recklessly,  rudely  throwing 
away  the  prerogatives  and  privileges  which  belong  to 
the  nature  we  have  inherited  ?  Are  we  so  madly  bent 
on  foUy,  sin,  damnation  ? 

Are  we  not  as  truly  and  fully  Men  as  were  any  of 
oiu:  Others,  whenever  they  might  have  lived,  and 
whatsoever  position  they  might  have  occupied  ?  Was 
our  existence  absorbed  and  swallowed  up  in  theirs,  so 
that  none  of  us  has  any  £our  claim  to  a  distinct  person- 
ali^  with  its  prerogatives  and  privileges  ?  Did  they 
think  and  resolve  and  act  for  us — so  as  to  supersede 
thought,  endeavor,  exertion  on  our  part  and  for  our 
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crnn  beboof?  Do  ire  not 
08  thej  cultivated,  and  wifli  «i  kigB ' 
•8  TigoTonB  powers  7  Ara  ovr  iiiaHnnif-ii'^ttt 
TKrioQB,  extended  and  irigniilaMt  iSbmk  iUant 
not  our  xesponsibilitieB  as  fiu^ieMhjqg  and  aa  i 
Bo  we  not  as  Inly  as  tfaaj  leoeive^  vndar 
oonstroobon,  the  Oooatitntioii  fiv  ounolfei  r  Kwlwe 
not,  in  obedience  to  Uie  kwi  cf  kngoage^  intapnkit 
for  oaredvea  in  the  nae  of  oar  own  miflairtMailngp 
and  in  the  light  whieh  Beaaon  abada  "vpatk  oar  aarii 
oonBciooaneBB  ?  Are  we  not  aa  truly  awl  aaiUDfia 
oar  fitthere  capable  o^  and  entitled  to^  aBtfgovtMameaty 
And  doea  not  the  OonstitatioQ  enooorage  and  preCaet 
ns  in  its  legitimate  exerdae  ? 

The  dedarations  of  the  Oonstitntion  are  dear,  defi- 
nite,  dedded.  The  objects  which  they  describe  and 
commend  are  imperatirdy  demanded  by  the  Idea  of 
Law — ^by  the  Soul  of  Legislation.  They  are  worthy 
of  the  highest  place  in  our  thoughts,  affections  and  en- 
deavors. They  are  so  in  themselves — apart  ftom  tiieir 
recognition  in  the  Oonstitution«  We  cannot  ignore  or 
trample  on  them  without  throttling  our  own  manhood 
In  setting  them  forth  as  intrinsically  sacred — aa  claim- 
ing of  us  heartfelt  homage  and  resolute  pursait^  the 
Constitution  speaks  with  antiiority  and  is  entitled  to 
obedience. — Now,  suppose  it  could  be  shown  that  in 
some  inddental  particulars  it  is  inconsistent  with  itsdf ; 
that  in  some  respects  it  seems  obscurely  to  authorize 
what,  in  the  dear  and  strong  annimciation  of  its  pur- 
poses it  pointedly  and  emphatically  forbids-— enjoining 
here  and  there  absurdities  and  sins  in  opposition  to  the 
sublime  ends  which  it  avowedly  recogni^ea  and  aub* 
aervea;  auppoae  all  this,  what  then  ?    What  poaition 
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in  oar  idatioxis  to  such  a  Oonstitation  ought  we  to 
aflBome — ^what  course  ought  we  to  pursue  ?  Are  we, 
in  opposition  to  its  authority,  to  adjust  ourselves  to  its 
incoiisistenGieB  and  govern  ourselves  by  its  absurdities  ? 
It  ia  most  dear  and  certain,  that  it  requires  us  to  exert 
ooiselves  for  the  establishment  of  justice ;  and  this  as 
an  all-abfiorbing,  all-controlling  purpose.  Are  we,  out 
of  regard  to  some  obscure  and  doubtful  hint,  to  lend 
onzadveB  to  the  infliction  of  injustice,  foul  and  fla- 
grant I  It  requires  us  in  the  plainest  terms,  and  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  to  provide  for  ourselves  and  our 
posterity  the  blessings  of  Liberty.  Are  we,  in  the  face 
and  eyes  of  this  requisition,  and  firom  respect  to  some 
oracular  hint,  received  in  opposition  to  the  laws  and 
usages  of  the  English  tongue  ;  are  we  to  occupy  our- 
selves with  sustaining  and  multiplying  the  monuments 
of  slavery  ?  Are  we  thus  to  prefer  doubtful  excep- 
tions to  the  well-established  general  principle  ?  To 
exalt  enigmatical  anomalies  above  plain,  explicit  and 
most  healthful  Legislation  ?  Are  we  required  thus  to 
lay  truth,  reason,  honor— every  thing  bright,  beautiful, 
blessed — ^the  authority  of*  God  and  the  welfare  of  man 
on  the  altar  of  devils  ?  Who  demands  this  most  ob- 
scene and  abominable  sacrifice  at  our  hands  ?  What 
sort  of  a  tongue  must  he  carry  in  his  mouth,  who  in 
response  can  exclaim  :  Our  dead  ancestors  I  Such  a 
requisition  could  be  enforced  by  no  authority  on  earth 
orinlieaven. 

Clearly,  there  is  only  one  way  of  honoring  the 
claims  of  the  Constitution ;  and  that  must  be  by  wisely 
and  resolutely  promoting  the  objects  to  which  it  is 
avowedly  devoted.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  we  put 
ourselveB  in  harmony  with  its  spirit — ^thua,  and  thus 
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only,  submit  to  its  authority.  If  any  inoideiital  feor 
ture  can  be  detected  in  it  in  conflict  with  the  soblime 
objects  which  it  avowf^  that  feature  must  have  been 
admitted  uncokstitutionallt.  Whoever  may  ai^ 
himsdf  to  it  in  Jus  aims  and  aeHviijf^  FALlfi  FOUL  OF 
THE  Constitution,  li^hoever  chaiges  this  upon  the 
firan.ers  of  the  Constitatiozi,  chargm  Aem  inA  lbgusla- 
TTVE  SUICIDE.  Let  US  beware^  under  whatever  con- 
stmction  we  may  read  their  histoiyy  of  assuming  any 
such  attitude.  Let  us  cherish  in  oor  hearta^  and  em- 
body in  our  history  an  earnesti  affectionate  regard  £ur 
the  objects  which  the  Constitution  describes  and  oom- 
mends. 


IDEAS  AND   PHENOMENA. 

Wx  find  otiTselyes  in  the  midst  of  Appearances,  mul- 
tiplied and  yarioos.  These  reach  our  consciousness 
ihxough  the  senses  with  which  we  are  endowed.  They 
are  adapted  each  to  a  class  of  Phenomena,  to  which  we 
have  aooesB.  For  whatever  the  sphere  of  vision  oom- 
prehendsi  we  have  a  corresponding  oigan  which  we 
call  the  ^e ;  every  where  amidst  the  sounds,  which 
ore  all  abroad,  the  ear  is  at  home  at  our  service ;  and 
touch  and  taste  bring  us  into  communication  with  the 
objects  to  whicB  they  are  respectively  adapted.  Thus, 
as  adjusted  to  it,  we  make  (9ur  entrance  into  the  ex- 
ternal world.  Thus  we  gain  access  to  the  elements  of 
which  it  is  composed  and  by  which  it  is  distinguished ; 
thus  become  acquainted  with  their  characteristics  and 
relations  ;  thus  learn  to  bring  them  into  subserviency 
to  the  designs  with  which  we  may  be  engrossed. 

The  appearances,  to  which  I  have  adverted,  are  fiir 
enough  from  insignificant.  True,  they  report  them- 
selves as  shadowy,  mutable  and  short-lived.  In  this 
respect  they  may  well  be  described  by  bold  and  start- 
ling metaphors.  A  flower  about  to  wither,  a  dream  on 
the  point  of  evanishing,  a  bubble  ready  to  break — such 
figures  thoughtful  observers  are  here  tempted  to  em- 
ploy. They  therefore  bid  us  beware  of  ascribing  to 
mere  appearances  any  intrinsic  worth  ;  of  fastening 
ourselves  fondly  and  confidingly  upon  what  cannot 
nourish  or  strengthen  or  refresh.  To  do  so,  they  assure 
us,  must  be  to  plunge  headlong  into  utter  bankruptcy. 
Yet  these  things,  so  to  be  described,  are  the  product  of 
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Wisdom.    They  must,  therefore,  have  a  meaning  wor- 
thy of  their  origin.    They  are,  in  many  ways,  and  in 
a  high  degree,  adapted  to  our  neoeasitieB,  and  p^omo^ 
ive  of  our  wel&re.    In  their  natural  relations  and 
proper  uses,  they  can  hardly  be  overrated.    They  offer 
us  their  services  just  there  where,  without  their  inter- 
vention, the  ends  of  our  existence  could  not  be  reached 
— could  not  even  be  apprehended.    They  furnish  us 
with  the  SYMBOLS  through  which  we  may  lay  hold  of 
the  substantial  and  imperishable  benefits  which  our 
birthright  involves — ^through  which  we  may  get  pos- 
session of  our  natural  inheritance.    This  consists  of  the 
priceless  entities  to  which  the  higher  elements  of  our 
nature  are  adapted ;  which  thus  lie  within  the  compass 
of  our  being ;  and  which,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of 
study,  acquisition  and  enjoyment  belong  to  us  consti- 
tutionally.    Principles,   Ideas,   Laws  in  all  their 
worth  and  dignity  and  beauty — under  all  their  names 
and  aspects  and  bearings — with  their  high  demands, 
their  sovereign  influences,  their  sublime  results  ;  these 
constitute  for  us  whatever  may  be  entitled  to  thought, 
affection,  endeavor — in  these  are  hidden  the  vitality  of 
our  life,  the  vigor  of  our  strength,  the  fountain  of  our 
jo3's.     These  comprehend  for  xu?  whatever  may  be 
grand  in  the  Past,  significant  in  the  Present,  inspiring 
in  the  Future.     And  these  reveal  themselves  to  our 
consciousness  in  the  Api>earances  which  every  where 
surround  us.     In  them,  Ideas  arc  realized,  Principles 
expressed.  Laws  proclaimed.     And  aU  this  decisivelv, 
l)eremptorily,  authoritatively.     A  sovereign  influence 
reaches  the  ver>-  depths  of  our  spirits.     It  penetrates, 
pen-ades,  controls.     It  awakens  within  us  a  sense  of 
obhc..uion.    It  reveals  to  us  the  Divine  prince  and 
maj**sty. 
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These  results,  so  Aill  of  weight  and  worth,  grow  out 
of  the  nature  we  have  inherited  amidst  the  relations 
we  Bodain,  and  the  influences  which  are  unceasingly 
exerted  for  our  benefit.  Within  the  compass  of  our 
existence,  as  incorporated  in  our  structure,  such  ele* 
ments  announce  themselves  as  respond  to  the  Pheno- 
menal on  the  one  hand  and  the  Ideal  on  the  other. 
Thus  constructed  and  endowed,  we  have  a  natural  in- 
terest— a  property  in  the  one  and  the  other  in  their 
nntnal  relations  and  various  bearings.  They  belong  io 
tiff.  Their  presence,  their  significance,  their  claims,  we 
are  able  to  understand  and  honor.  We  are  able  to 
identify  ourselves  with  them,  under  their  appropriate 
characters,  respectively ;  to  get  possession  of  the  ex- 
haustless  wealth  inherent  in  them,  and  to  refresh  our- 
selves with  the  unfeding  beauty  with  which  they  are 
ever  radiant.  We  need  not,  as  we  cannot,  go  beyond 
the  proper  limits  of  our  existence  to  appropriate  what- 
ever they  contain.  To  this,  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves, 
we  shall  find  ourselves  equally  disposed  and  adapted. 
The  more  deeply,  broadly,  vigorously  human  we  may 
be,  the  more  certainly  and  fully  shaJl  we  be  able  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  symbols  which  ofier  themselves 
to  our  service — the  more  facile  and  rapid  will  be  our 
ascent  through  Appearances  to  the  Substantial  and 
Imperishable. 

The  story  of  Isaac  Newton's  apple  has  often  been 
related.  Learned  writers  have  of  late  assured  us  that 
we  need  not  doubt  its  authenticity.  It  was  a  common 
occurrence — an  appearance  often  witnessed,  which 
caught  the  eye  of  the  Philosopher.  Its  symbolic  im- 
port he  now  perceived.  It  announced  the  presence  of 
a  Principle,  ftdl  of  vitality,  of  wide  application  and  of 
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high  authority.  The  ear  of  the  philosopher  was  open. 
The  phenomenon  was  all  luminous  with  a  lofty  mea&r 
ing.  It  proclaimed  the  Law  of  GravitatioxL  It  an- 
nounced a  Truth,  immutable  and  eternal,  on  which 
Newton  eagerly  seized,  reverently  studied,  and  loyally 
applied  —  which  he  illustrated  for  the  benefit  of  his 
Fellows  as  a  constructiye  element  of  the  Uniyeraei 
This  Principle  was  embodied  and  revealed  in  the  fill 
of  the  apple.  That  appearance,  however  trivial  in 
itself  was  pregnant  with  exhaustless  meaning.  It  was 
a  letter  in  Heaven's  alphabet,  significant  of  grand  con- 
clusions, with  very  vital  and  very  various  bearings. 

In  your  morning  walk  in  the  garden,  a  rose  in  full 
Dloom,  young,  fresh,  dewy,  catches  your  eye.  You 
pause,  long  and  silently.  Its  presence  makes  you  glad 
— diffuses  through  your  consciousness  the  sentiment  of 
admiration.  The  impression  which  it  makes  upon  you, 
gains  utterance  at  length  in  the  exclamation,  How 
beautiful  I  It  becomes  for  you  a  symbol  of  beauty. 
That  Idea  beams  brightly  and  blessedly  upon  you 
through  the  flower  in  which  it  is  enshrined.  Beauty 
is  the  soul,  of  which  the  rose  is  the  body. — The  little 
girl  whom  Wordsworth  met,  and  who  persisted  so  art^ 
lessly  in  describing  herself  as  one  of  seven,  some  alive 
and  some  dead,  was  indebted  to  the  same  Idea  for  the 
strong  attractions  which  drew  the  Poet  to  her  presence. 
She  was  radiant  with  beauty.  It  looked  through  her 
eyes,  it  smiled  on  her  lips,  it  diffused  itself  over  her 
face  and  figure.  She  was,  all  unconsciously,  its  living 
temple.  And  there  the  Poet  worshipped.  "Her 
beauty,"  he  assures  us,  "  made  him  glad."  He  rejoiced 
in  it  as  a  treasure  to  which  he  was  naturally  entitled. 

Thomas  Carlyle  describes  Francia,  the  former  Auto- 
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orat  of  Paragaay,  a3  resisting,  promptly  and  stemLj,  the 
attempts  of  his  Friend  to  inflict  wanton  injuries  on  his 
Bnemj.  The  former  expected — demanded  his  counte- 
nanoe  and  support — would  have  purchased  the  one  and 
the  other  with  a  handful  of  gold ;  but  was  greeted  with 
an  emphatic  denial  and  with  scathing  rebukes — ^was 
driven  indignantlj  firom  his  presence.  To  the  latter — 
his  own  Enemy,  astonished  at  the  magnanimity  of  the 
great  Lawyer,  he  offered,  unsolicited,  his  sympathy  and 
anistance.  The  offisr  was  gratefully  accepted ;  and  re- 
sulted in  a  successful  endeavor  to  vindicate  the  right 
The  position,  the  spirit,  the  exertions  of  Franda  in 
this  memorable  instance  fill  the  observer  with  awe. 
The  Idea  of  Justice  rises  in  native  majesty  to  his  con- 
sciousness. He  bows  reverently  to  the  great  presence. 
It  pervades  his  inmost  spirit,  awakening  there  a  re- 
newed sense  of  obligation.  Justice  shines  through 
this  passage  in  human  history. 

Thus  the  Actual  reveals  the  Ideal,  and  the  Ideal 
beams  through  the  Actual ;  thus  Phenomena  suggest 
Principles,  and  Principles  gain  utterance  in  Pheno- 
mena ;  thus  Laws  manifest  their  presence  and  assert 
their  authority  in  the  forms  which  Obedience  organ- 
ises, and  thus  Obedience  points  reverently  to  the  Laws 
to  which  it  adjusts  itself;  thus  the  Spirit  breathes 
through  the  Letter,  and  the  Letter  symbolizes  the 
Spirit 

In  their  relations  to  Appearances  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  Substance  underlying  these  on  the  other,  the 
members  of  the  Human  Family  are  divided  into  two 
olaasea — A  great  majority  occupies  itself  with  Appear- 
ances. These,  under  their  various  forms  and  bearings, 
their  thoughts,  absorb  their  affections,  enlist 
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their  active  powers— fill  tiie  field  of  their  Tuioii  and 
activity.  They  prize  and  punoe  the  Fhenomenal  ftr 
its  own  sake— on  its  own  aoconnt  It  dogs  them  bj 
day  and  haunts  them  by  night  Th^  TcgBsd  nothing, 
whatever,  wherever,  however  it  may  be,  as  too  signifl- 
cant  and  sacred  to  be  sacrificed  in  Uie  aoqaiflitkm  of 
what  they  reckon  so  essential  to  their  happiness.  For 
this  they  traverse  sea  and  landr— expose  themselves  to 
exhausting  toil  and  intense  snflEering — and  part  with 
conscience,  character  and  repatation.  Whatever  may 
please  the  senses,  pamper  the  appetites,  gratify  the  pas- 
sions, they  eagerly  seize  upon  as  attractive  and  signifi- 
cant The  invisible,  the  intangible,  the  edierial,  they 
leave  to  those  who  may  have  taste  and  time  and 
strength  for  any  such  acquisitions. 

You  may  find  them  in  great  numbers  in  the  sphere 
of  mechanical  activity.  They  may  not  be  wanting  in 
enterprise  and  diligence.  The  work  of  their  hands  is 
often  admirable;  is  generally  more  or  less  happily 
adapted  to  the  ends  for  which  it  was  designed.  I  have 
seen  productions  from  this  quarter  of  exquisite  work* 
manship  and  surpassing  beauty.  Our  Fellows  in  China 
seem  to  excel  in  such  attempta  But  in  all  their  de- 
signs and  in  all  their  achievements,  they  are  driven  fi>r 
counsel  and  guidance  beyond  the  limits  of  the  class  to 
which  they  themselves  belong.  Constructive  Princyplea 
they  do  not  recognize  and  study.  These  have  never 
risen  definitely  and  clearly,  to  their  consciousness. 
They  do  not  even  suspect  that  every  form  of  mechan- 
ism has  naturally  a  living  soul,  fix)m  which  it  derives 
all  its  worth  and  influence.  The  productions  of  their 
hands  originate  elsewhere  than  in  the  depths  of  their 
existence.    The  mere  Artisan  seeks  models— looks  for 
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patterns  among  the  external  objects  to  which  he  may 
have  acoesB.  These  he  seizes  eagerly,  holds  firmly, 
and  applies  with  a  blind,  unquestioning  confidence. 
He  %8  tied  up  to  the  use  of  patteme.  And  for  these  he  is 
indebted  to  the  genius  of  those  with  whom  he  never 
aspires  to  identify  himself. 

So,  too,  the  Agriculturist  may  try  to  honor  his  re- 
qwnaibilities^  and  to  satisfy  himself  in  the  field  and 
garden  by  imitating  others,  and  especially  his  Fathers. 
That  the  art  with  which  he  is  occupied  is  naturally  an 
embodiment  of  Principles  which  demand  his  earnest 
study  and  heartfelt  homage,  may  or  may  not  be  to  be 
afiirmed.  He  gives  no  heed  to  any  such  proposition. 
Book'&rming  he  holds  in  light  estimation.  To  be 
sure  he  has  heard  that,  to  the  genius  of  deep  Thinkers 
he  is  indebted  for  the  improved  implements  which 
render  his  exertions  so  facile  and  effective.  He  has 
heard,  too,  of  the  wonderful  results  in  one  case  and 
another  of  scientific  farming.  But  he  is  too  stupid  or 
self-indulgent  to  give  earnest  heed  to  such  reports.  He 
is  not  aroused  to  thought,  inquiry,  experiment  He 
prefers  to  plod  on  in  the  beaten  track ;  to  do  as  others 
do,  without  aspiring  to  be  superior  to  his  Fellows. 
And  so  the  blind  horse  urges  his  weary  way  around 
the  mill. 

In  the  sphere  of  Politics  our  Fellows  generally  are 
occupied  with  lifeless  forms.  The  organizations  to 
whidi  they  eagerly  and  loudly  lend  their  countenance 
and  give  their  support,  may  be  totally  and  flagrantly 
imworthy  of  their  confidence.  Whatever  may  be  the 
name  which  any  of  them,  this  or  that,  may  have  ar- 
rogated to  itself,  it  may  feil  to  afford  protection,  guid- 
ance^ enoouragiement    It  may  lack  those  elements  and 
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attributes  which  are  eassntial  to  Boyereignty.  Its  pn 
sence  and  activity  may  be  every  way  and  in  a  lugb 
degree  disastrous.  The  prerogativeB,  privileges  and 
immunities,  to  which  its  subjects  may  be  entitled,  and 
which  it  is  its  natural  office  to  assert  and  pxofeeet  on 
their  behalf  it  may  itself  cunningly  and  malignanfly 
assail.  Those  who  are  especially  exposed  to  inauh 
and  outrage — ^whom  popular  prejudioe  may  float  or 
crush  as  outcasts,  it  may  most  gratuitously  and  wan- 
tonly visit  with  its  heaviest  inflictions.  It  may  enooor- 
age,  as  it  often  has  encouraged,  desperate  ralBans  to 
gratify  their  worst  passions — ^their  foulest  lusts  at  the 
expense  of  those  whose  welflire  it  is  bound  and  {dedged 
to  cherish  and  promote.  Thus  it  may  itself  be  a  most 
deadly  scourge — a  monstrous  nuisance— accursed  of 
Gk>d  and  a  plague  to  mankind.  Nothing  else  is  any 
political  organization,  however  originated ;  under  wha^ 
ever  name  it  may  be  known  ;  and  by  whomsoever  it 
may  be  supported,  which,  in  all  its  arrangements  and 
designs,  is  not  true  to  the  high  claims  of  Justice  and 
Humanity.  It  is  not  a  government  The  name  it 
bears  is  most  falsely  and  impudently  assumed.  It  is  a 
conspiracy,  as  malignant  as  it  is  imposing — as  hurtftil 
in  its  influence  as  it  is  exacting  in  its  demands.  Like 
other  organized  fiJsehoods,  it  belongs  to  the  **  Father 
of  lies."  And  the  sooner  it  "  goes  to  its  own  place" 
the  better  for  "  all  who  are  concerned." — But  as  it  has 
a  name,  and  makes  a  figure,  and  urges  claims  in  the 
sphere  of  government,  the  majority,  comprehending 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  learned  and  the  rude,  the 
baptized  and  the  unbaptizcd,  ascribe  to  it  a  real  sover- 
eignty. They  render  to  it  the  honors  which  they  pro- 
nounce due  to  a  divine  institution.    They  proclabn  it 
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Heaveii-QrigiDated.  It  zepzesents,  they  assure  us,  the 
Eternal  Throne.  The/  demand  for  it  respect,  homage, 
aapport  All  earnest  efforts  to  expose,  resist,  abolish 
it^  ibsj  condemn  as  rebeUioua  It  is  treason^  they 
all^ge^  to  oppose  it  while  scattering  all  abroad,  as  it  is 
continually  scattering  all  abroad,  "fire-brands,  arrows 
anddeaih." 

In  this  Bepublic  the  name  of  legislative  authority  is 
proBtitated  to  the  foulest  uses  and  the  most  in&mous 
pozpoaes.  Forms,  distorted  by  the  grossest  absurdities, 
and  duttged  with  deadly  malignity,  are  here  permitted 
to  anogate  to  themselyes  the  sacred  name  of  Law. 
With  mock  dignity  and  solemnity  the  miscreants  who 
enact  them,  deliberately  stab  at  tixe  very  vitals  of  our 
common  Humanity.  They  impiously  assail  the  infinite 
Wisdom  in  raising  Personality  unapproachably,  essen- 
tially, everlastingly  above  Property,  however  consti- 
tuted and  described.  They  claim  the  power  and  assert 
the  right  of  reducing  the  former  to  the  level  of  the 
latter ;  and  foolhardily,  audaciously,  blasphemously 
declare,  that  in  thousands  upon  thousands  of  instances 
Human  creatures  are  by  nature  and  birth-~are  *'  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  whatsoever,  articles  of  merchan. 
disc  1"  In  no  case  can  they  wield  the  prerogatives  and 
enjoy  the  privileges  which  are  involved  in  the  birth- 
right of  every  child  of  Adam  I  The  creatures  who, 
under  the  abused  name  of  Judges,  occupy  the  loftiest 
tribunals^  deny,  with  stony  hearts  and  brazen  lips  deny 
the  common  rights  of  citizenship  to  their  unofiending 
yet  exposed  Fellows,  if  marked  by  the  accident  of  a 
dark  complexion.  And  in  perpetrating  this  daring 
and  damned  iniquity — ^this  most  foul  and  revolting 
come,  all  sorts  of  titled  things,  whether  they  occupy 
18 
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poaitions  generallj  described  as  Iqpdalrve  or  jodidil 
or  executiye,  eagerly  and  shameleBsI j  unite ;  the  one 
in  framing  bloody  bills ;  another  in  intensifying  and 
aggravating  their  malignant  tendencies  by  inhuman 
interpretations  and  mnrderons  constroctions ;  and  the 
third  by  rushing  with  blood-honnd  impetuosity  and  ze- 
lentless  cruelty  to  their  execution  I  All  this,'  vanoudy 
modified,  has  been  obtruded,  age  after  age^  oiBeiondy 
and  audaciously,  upon  all  the  members  of  tliis  Bq>ab- 
lie — ^has  been  obtruded  npon  them  at  all  times  and  id 
all  places — ^has  dogged  them  on  all  high-ways  and  by- 
ways— has  bent  grimly  over  their  pillows,  forced  its 
way  to  the  head  of  their  tables,  and  trodden  on  their 
heels  when  they  went  out  and  when  they  came  in ! 
And  yet  by  overwhelming  majorities,  they  persist  in 
describing  this  accursed  conspiracy  (u  a  government^ 
armed  by  high  Heaven  with  a  true  sovereignty  1  They 
well-nigh  universally  identify  themselves  with  it  in 
every  thing  essential  in  its  sftructure  and  characteristic 
in  its  history — ^magnifying  its  demands  on  the  general 
confidence,  and  giving  it  their  countenance  and  sup* 
port  I  It  is  enough  for  them  that  it  bears  the  name, 
and  wears  the  titles,  and  wields  the  prerogatives,  and 
clutches  the  emoluments  which  they  take  to  be  appro- 
priate to  the  ruling  power.  They,  therefore,  bow  to  its 
usurped  authority  in  the  face  and  eyes  of  the  exactions 
and  encroachments  and  red-handed  tyrannies  which  it 
malignantly  and  remorselessly  practises  I  While  lead- 
ing them,  open-eyed,  to  Hell,  they  proclaim  it  an  ordi- 
nation of  Heaven  I  To  such  extremes,  so  gross  and 
deadly,  are  they  driven  by  yielding  to  the  control  of 
mere  appearances. 
Nor  do  they  occupy  ground  at  all  more  exalted  «nd 
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BobBtantial  amidst  their  ecclesiastical  relations.  How 
can  fhey  ?  They  will  of  conise  be  characteristicallj 
Aemsdvea,  in  all  conditions  and  on  all  occasions.  He 
who  can  recognize  a  king  in  a  Catiline  may  easily 
recognize  a  priest  in  a  Gaiaphas.  He  who  refuses  to 
distinguish  between  a  government  and  a  conspiracyi 
wfll  hardly  see  any  essential  difference  between  the 
church  and  ''  a  den  of  thieves."  He  will  occupy  him- 
self with  names  and  titles ;  with  shows,  however  hol- 
low, and  pretensions,  however  idle  or  extravagant  He 
sees  temples  and  altars  and  vestments — ^he  witnesses 
imposing  rites  and  hallowed  usages— creeds  and  pro- 
fessions, sermons — ^the  uplifted  eye,  the  solemn  voice, 
the  prayer,  loud  and  long ;  to  such  things  he  ascribes, 
without  inquiry  or  reflection  he  ascribes  the  presence 
and  the  power  of  a  true  religion !  And  this,  where 
the  aims  and  the  spirit  and  the  influence  of  Loyalty  on 
the  one  hand  and  of  Philanthropy  on  the  other,  are 
xmdeniably  wanting !  Nay,  where  the  authority  of 
Qtoi  and  the  wel&re  of  man  are  rudely  and  ruthlessly 
trodden  under  foot  I  All  this  has  been  witnessed 
times  unnumbered,  and  in  ways  most  gross  and  revolt- 
ing, wherever  Popery  prevails.  The  most  palpable 
absurdities,  the  most  flagitious  vices,  the  most  revolt- 
ing crimes  there  may  prevail  as  they  have  prevailed, 
even  among  those  who  occupy  the  loftiest  positions  and 
assume  the  most  hallowed  titles  without  reducing  the 
confidence  of  their  sodden-eyed  adherents  in  their 
sanctity  and  authority !  Father  Richard  may  be 
grossly  vicious ;  but  what  has  this  to  do  with  his 
priestly  influence  or  ghostly  prerogatives  ? 

And  the  prevalent  religion  among  ourselves,  while 
word-wise,  ikproie&ts  against  all  this,  gives  its  confidence 
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and  support  bat  too  geneonlly  to  bqatized  pEetenoans 
and  oonaecrated  appearances.  These  it  eagerly  ivd- 
oomes,  sumptaotisly  maintaiiw^  stoutlj  defends.  To 
extend  all  abroad  die  influenoe  of  these,  it  "  oompaaBes 
sea  and  land."  It  loudly  pzodaims  these  eswentiHl  to 
the  future  welfeure  of  manlriTid,  On  this  it  leptesentB 
itself  as  intent  as  the  aU-commanding  olgeet  of  aspiza- 
tion  and  endeavor.  And  yet  while  it  asserts  word- 
wise  so  roundly  and  so  emphatically  the  sovereignly 
of  Jesus,  it  resists  deed-wise  his  autbority.  It  xeftases 
to  exert  itself  to  protract  and  extend  the  influence 
which  his  presence  and  activity  so  widely  and  gen- 
erously diffused  around  him.  Nay,  it  throws  itself  at 
points  the  most  vital^  and  in  respects  the  most  essential, 
into  direct  antagonism  to  him  in  his  efforts  to  raise  the 
children  of  Adam  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  birth- 
right. For  man,  as  Marij  He  labored  and  suiBEered ; 
whether  Jew  or  Gentile — ^Pharisee  or  Publican — Bond 
or  Free.  His  bearing  toward  the  one  and  the  other 
was  equally  fraternal.  The  patrons  and  supporters  of 
the  prevalent  religion,  occupied  with  the  external,  the 
incidental,  the  partial,  the  temporary,  give  their  coun- 
tenance to  a  most  unnatural  division  of  the  Human 
Family  into  cliques  and  dans  and  sects— into  mutually 
repulsive  and  repellent  fragments.  He  prefened 
"  mercy  to  sacrifice,"  and  they  prefer  sacrifice  to  mercy. 
He  was  intent  on  raising  men  through  loyalty  to  hea- 
ven ;  and  they,  on  bringing  Heaven  down  to  the  im- 
piety and  misanthropy  which  they  so  cunningly  ex- 
cuse or  so  zealously  defend.  His  presence  was  a 
pointed,  stem  rebuke  to  the  absurd,  the  self-indulgent 
— ^to  empty,  showy  pretenders  of  all  sorts  and  on  all 
occasions ;  they  encourage  or  endure,  say  under  the 
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name  of  slaveij,  the  most  complicated  and  muideroua 
system  of  villain  j  and  wickedness  which  the  ingennily 
of  man  or  devil  could  invent  All  this^  openly  and 
notoriously.  Yet  it  continues  to  be  the  prevalent  reli- 
gion, bj  virtue  of  the  names  and  forma  and  professions 
with  which  it  so  cunningly  gamble& 

In  the  class  thus  introduced  and  described,  the  ANi- 
XAL  predominates.  It  is  encouraged  and  seconded  in 
the  claims  to  supremacy,  which  it  most  blindly  and 
arrogantly  urges.  Thus  the  powers  and  resouroes  of 
tiiose  who  welcome  its  presence  and  yield  to  its  de- 
mands, are  placed  at  its  cQsposaL  The  higher  elements 
of  our  nature — the  Human  within  us,  it  cannot  indeed 
extinguish.  They  are  imperishable  —  everlastingly 
vital  to  our  existence.  But  it  can  ignore,  or  abuse,  or 
pervert  them.  It  can  neutralize  their  influence  or 
bring  them  into  subserviency  to  its  designs.  And 
what  in  this  direction  it  can,  it  never  fiedls  to  perpe- 
trate. The  Animal  is  evermore  predominant  in  those 
who  are  controlled  by  appearances.  They  every  where 
clamorously  offer  to  "  sell  their  birthright  for  a  mess 
of  pottage ;"  every  where  prefer  the  gratification  of 
their  senses  and  their  passions  to  the  prerogatives  and 
privileges  which  belong  to  their  humanity.  And  so 
they  plunge  headlong  into  darkness  and  embarrass- 
mient.  They  are  one  thing  in  nature  and  another  in 
aim  and  exertion.  The  Laws  of  their  existence  they 
ignore  or  trample  on.  They  waste  their  strength  in 
a  constant  struggle  to  reduce,  to  cripple,  to  degrade 
themselves.  Above  the  brutes  around  them  by  nature, 
they  sink  far  below  them  in  their  practice.  The  powers 
and  prerogatives  which  the  former  do  not  possess,  the 
latter  despise  and  pro&ne.    The  brute  is  constitution- 
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aUj  BO ;  and  in  belutving  bnUally  behaTCi  lutexaDj 
and  fitly ;  bat  when  man  behaves  brutally,  he  ftlk 
foul  of  himselfl  violates  the  principles  of  his  own  ex- 
istence, and  becomes  imnatoxal  and  monstmas.  His 
condition  becomes  of  oouzse  alike  lepulsive  and  piti* 
able.  At  strife  with  himself  he  cannot  be  aft  peace 
with  his  Fellows.  He  is  out  of  tone  amidst  cdestial 
harmonies.  He  wages  war  with  the  Soul  of  Natoia 
He  is  an  alien  in  his  native  land;  and  poverty-atridm, 
with  the  richest  inheritance  within  the  reach  of  his 
arm. 

The  gromid  which  they  occupy,  and  the  objeoto 
which  they  pnrsoe,  they  do  not  nnderstand  and  cannot 
explain.  They  do  not  care  to  inquire  how  they  reached 
the  field  of  activity  where  they  are  toiling ;  or  whence 
they  came  and  whither  they  are  going.  Here  they  are 
with  their  appetites  and  passions ;  with  multiplied  and 
pressing  necessities  which  clamorously  demand  of  each 
of  them  what  he  is  ill  able  to  afibrd.  He  feels  im- 
pelled, however,  to  make  the  attempt ;  and  to  repeat 
it  again  and  again,  however  fiiiitless  his  exertions. 
How  con  he  forbear,  goaded  on  by  imperious  lusts 
from  within  and  fierce  temptations  firom  without  7 

The  methods  which  he  may  employ  in  his  endeavors 
can  hardly  be  other  than  ill-advised  and  unhappy.  He 
is  at  the  mercy  of  appearances,  whose  import  and 
bearing  he  never  yet  perceived — ^never  even  studied. 
They  are  for  him  accidental.  As  such,  he  adjusts  him- 
self with  little  thought  and  much  haste  to  their  de- 
mands. He  is  accordingly  driven  from  pillar  to  post — 
fluctuating  amidst  conflicting  forces — ^retracing  to-day 
the  steps  which  he  yesterday  laboriously  took — ^undo- 
ing with  one  hand  what  the  other  had  constructed.  No 
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Steady  light  shines  upon  hia  thoughts  to  enable  him  to 
select  the  ways  and  means  which  may  be  adapted  to 
sucoessfol  effort  The  awkwardness  of  his  attempts 
occafflon  him  excessive  toil  and  exhausting  labors.  It 
is  only  by  "the  sweat  of  his  brow"  that  he  accom- 
plishes any  thing  on  which  he  may  be  intent  The 
&llen  tree,  which  he  would  remove  to  his  wood-yard, 
he  drags  <dong,  top  foremost  I 

The  Active  Faculty  with  which,  as  a  man,  he  is 
anned,  and  in  which  is  lodged  his  executive  powers, 
laibks  the  guidance  and  support  of  the  Beason.  Its 
Laws  he  refuses  to  study  and  obey.  The  light,  dear 
and  certain,  which  it  pours  all  around,  he  refuses  to 
appropriate  and  apply.  He  thus  involves  himself  in 
darknesH,  and  of  course  perplexity.  Doubt,  uncer- 
tainty, apprehension  reduce  his  strength.  He  cannot 
perceive  the  grounds  on  which  any  of  his  attempts 
may  be  justified,  nor  the  results  they  may  be  adapted 
to  produce.  He  has  renounced  the  authority  of  Sea- 
son ;  and  must  exert  himself  as  best  he  may  without 
the  guidance  and  support  of  Principles — must  stumble 
along,  he  knows  not  how  nor  whither. 

And  falling  out  with  Reason,  he  throws  himself  into 
conflict  with  the  arrangements  and  forces  which  Na- 
ture provides :  for  all  these  have  their  origin  in  Beason 
and  respond  promptly  and  fully  to  its  demands.  He, 
therefore,  who  renounces  its  authority  is  hostile  to 
these  arrangements.  In  his  objects,  plans,  exertions, 
he  resists  the  influence  they  are  continually  and  effect- 
ively exerting.  He  will  not  put  himself  into  the  atti- 
tude in  which  he  may  avail  himself  of  the  forces, 
living  and  exhaustless,  which  are  here  provided.  As 
he  is  against  Nature,  how  can  Nature  be  his  auxiliary  ? 
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Tlie  natare  which  lives  within  him  and  brealheB  all 
around  him ;  which,  however  ignored  or  contemned  or 
resisted,  is  only  and  everlastinglj  wise^  strong  and 
beneficent  How  can  he  saooeed  in  his  designs,  who 
in  these  designs  employs  unnaiural  expedients  and  puts 
forth  unnatural  exertions?  However  defiantly  and 
persistently  he  may  gnaw  the  file,  it  is  dear  enough 
that  the  file  will  remain  itself  withont  the  least  impres- 
sion or  the  slightest  wound,  while  he  will  cany  away 
worn-out  teeth  and  a  bleeding  mouth. 

Thus  representing  the  dasB  to  which  he  bdonga^  he 
will  feel  himself  doomed  to  baffled  eilbrts — ^to  a  sweat- 
ful,  ineffectual  drudgery.    Necessities,  some  natural 
and  some  factitious,  drive  him  along.  He  cannot  pause 
in  bis  career.  However  dark  or  slippery  or  precipitous 
tlic  ground,  he  must  take  step  after  step.    However 
thin  and  skittish  the  shadows  may  be,  he  recognizes 
nothing  more  exalted  or  substantial  as  an  object  of 
attachment  and  pursuit.     The  appearances  he  is  de- 
voted to  and  intent  upon  may  threaten  to  baffle  or 
stifle  him;  but  he  cannot  persuade  himself  to  look 
through  them  or  rise  above  them.     He  takes  them 
"  for  better  or  for  worse,"  and  holds  on  to  the  hot  iron ! 
But  it  is  time  to  turn,  as  I  gladly  turn,  to  the  other 
class  already  gratefully   and    honorably  introduced. 
The  members  are  widely  and  sparsely  scattered  all 
abroad — one  here  and  another  there— "few  and  fiir 
between"— occup^dng  retired  nooks  and  obscure  cor- 
ners.    The  animal  of  their  nature,  with  its  senses  and 
appetites  and  passions  — the  material  objects,  amidst 
which  they  are  placed,  and  to  which  they  are  related, 
they  are  far  from  regarding  with  indifference  or  con- 
tempt    Their  eyes  arc  open  on  the  visible ;  their  ears 
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welcome  the  roioe  of  nature  in  ihe  infinite  yariety  of 
Bound  and  aocent  with  whioh  it  maj  be  uttered ;  to 
the  impzesaions  of  touch  and  taste  they  aie  all  alive. 
In.  all  such  phenomena  they  aie  &r  more  deeply  and 
gratefully  interested  than  the  sensualists  around  them. 
And  well  they  may  be.  For  upon  the  consciousness 
of  each  of  them,  the  inner  meaning,  the  deep  signifi- 
cance of  these  i^>pearances,  sliines  certainly  and  clearly. 
For  his  benefit  they  are  what  their  natund  o£Bce  indi- 
cates and  requires.  They  are  symbols,  devised  and 
arranged  by  the  infinite  Wisdom.  They  are  signs — ^re- 
plete as  such  with  the  highest  significanca  They  are 
lett«s  in  heaven's  own  alphabet.  Blessed  is  he  who^ 
£uniliar  with  their  form,  understands  and  applies  their 
import. 

He  may  find  occupation  in  the  sphere  of  mechanism* 
Here  he  may  render  service  to  his  fellows  in  some  of 
the  various  ways  which  their  necessities  may  open  and 
indicate.  But  with  whatever  specific  designs  he  may 
be  engrossed,  he  recognizes  in  his  exertions  the  pre- 
sence and  bows  to  the  authority  of  Ae  PrincipUa  which 
preside  over  his  field  of  effort  These  he  studies  and 
applies  in  the  light  of  his  own  consciousness.  They 
are  there  revealed  as  constructive  Jdeas.  As  such  he 
adjusts  himself  to  their  demands.  Their  presence 
cheers,  encourages,  refreshes  him.  They  are  to  him 
guidance  and  inspiration.  He  exerts  himself  reve- 
rently and  gratefdlly  to  body  them  forth  in  the  works 
of  his  hands.  This  is  his  aim,  resolutely,  steadily  and 
persistently  held.  His  success  he  estimates  by  a  stand- 
ard, thence  derived.  Allegiance  to  constructive  prin- 
ciples enables  the  Artist  to  work  decided  improve- 
ments into  the  productions  of  his  sidll  and  enterprise. 
18* 
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His  open  eye  appropriateB  a  mue  and  piereing  light. 
Whatever  may  be  defectiTe  or  awkward  or  obatmo- 
tive,  it  may  readily  detect  And  his  oordial,  oheriahed 
affection  for  his  art  will  impel  him  to  Btmgf^  unwear- 
iedly  for  perfection. 

In  his  relations  to,  in  his  regard  for  any  of  the  var 
rioos  Institutions,  which  have  been  established  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  he  will  a^jnst  himself  in  thonght^ 
exertion,  expectation,  to  its  oonstructiTe  Principle. 
This  he  regards  as  its  soul  and  substance— its  life  and 
power.  Whatever  influence  it  may  exert  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  Human  Family  has  in  this  its  origin. 
Without  this,  it  is  first  lifeless,  and  then  injurious. 
"The  letter  killeth."  He  withdraws  his  allegiance 
promptly  and  fully  from  every  Institution  fh)m  which 
its  constructive  Principle — its  vitalizing,  enlightening, 
invigorating  soid — has  departed. 

In  the  sphere  of  Politics,  he  recognizes  the  presence, 
and  bows  to  the  authority  of  Government^  wherever 
an    however  the  sovereignty  of  Gted  and  the  rights  of 
men  are  asserted  and  maintained.    Truth  with  him  is 
the  soul  of  Wisdom ;  and  Wisdom  is  the  source  of 
Power.     He  who  is  most  loyal  to  Truth,  is  most 
wealthy  in  Wisdom.     He  wields  a  power  alike  effect- 
ive and  beneficent     He  is  a  Ruler.    A  true  sove- 
reignty beats  in  his  heart,  flows  in  his  blood,  manifests 
itself  in  his  relations  and  exertiona     Here  a  fair  occa- 
sion,  here  rich  nourishment  are  furnished,  for  the 
truest  loyalty.    And  this  our  open-eyed,  true-hearted 
obeerve^alrea^Jy   introduced,  dearly  pe^^eives  and 
deeply  ^hL    No  matter  under  what  guise,  in  what 
ciicumstances  his  sovemgu,  his  superiSIn  wisdom, 
power,  magnanimity,  may  lift  upon  hi^  and  his  ^. 
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lows  ''the  light  of  his  countenazioe ;"  he  may  be  ap- 
proached as  a  member  of  a  despised  and  outlawed 
class — may  be  occupied  with  obscure  and  menial  tasks 
— ^may  serve  his  generation  in  digging  ditches  or 
sweeping  chimneys — all  this,  however  modified,  how- 
ever presented,  in  no  way  and  to  no  extent  reduces 
their  respect  for  his  claims  or  their  reverence  for  his 
authority.  Why  should  it  work  any  such  result? 
ISa  character — his  eminence  in  wisdom,  goodness, 
power — is  the  substantial,  immovable,  imperishable 
basis  of  his  sovereignty.  All  this,  in  the  ears  of  the 
majority,  may  be  mere  jargon,  alike  unintelligible  and 
impracticable.  Let  those  who  will,  who  can  offer  their 
allegiance  to  such  ''glittering  abstractions''  as  Truth, 
Order,  Justice,  bow  down  here  in  heart-felt  worship ; 
they  must  have  something  more  tangible,  more  impos- 
ing, something  which  addresses  itself  more  impress- 
ively to  their  senses,  appetites  and  passions.  But 
those  whom  I  am  now  introducing  to  my  readers,  re- 
spect always  and  only  what  may  be  respectable ;  con- 
fide always  and  only  in  the  trustworthy ;  always  and 
only  render  homage  where  homage  is  clearly  due,  and 
must  be  largely  rewarded.  Here  they  recognize  a  gov- 
ernment in  which  the  Eternal  Throne  is  symbolized — 
in  which  love,  confidence,  obedience  are  a  hallowed 
obligation  and  a  rich  privilege. 

They  with  whom  we  have  now  to  do,  distinguish 
most  carefully  and  for  the  highest  practical  purposes 
between  Laws  and  legislative  forms.  Any  injunction 
which  is  not  founded  on,  which  is  not  adjusted  to, 
which  is  not  an  expression  of,  Equity,  has  with  them 
no  authority.  It  cannot  be  better  than  a  dead  letter ; 
it  may  be  vastly  worse.    If  it  require  tb^m  to  resist 
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the  humane  impulses,  which  any  ooeasioii  whatever 
may  awaken  within  thenii  to  stifle  their  own  con- 
sciences,  to  fall  foul  of  the  nature  hj  which  they  are 
distinguished,  they  trample  it  under  ft>ot  Obligations 
to  suicide  they  cannot  admits  and  to  assail  the  Human- 
ity "  in  which  they  live  and  move  and  have  their  be* 
ing,"  is  manifestly  suicidal :  whether  out  of  r^ard  to 
some  "  Fugitive  slave  bill"  or  otherwise.  Equity  is 
with  them  the  soul  of  legislation,  the  only  subetanoe 
of  which  Law  can  be  constructed.  No  obligation  in 
conflict  with  this  is  possible.  This  is  the  yeiy  home 
of  obligation.  It  is  evermore  under  whatever  form  or 
aspect  or  application — ^it  is  Duty.  As  Duty  they  re- 
gard it,  and  unweariedly  endeavor  to  embody  it  in 
their  history. 

Nor  are  they  other  than  themselves  in  the  sphere  of 
ecclesiastical  exercise  and  activity.  To  illustrate  the 
Divine  Perfections,  to  assert  and  maintain  the  Divine 
Authority,  to  commend  and  promote  the  Divine  de- 
signs, they  regard  as  the  sole  object  for  which  this 
sphere  was  opened  and  occupied.  "(Jod  manifest  in 
the  flesh"  is  here  the  presiding,  sovereign  Grenius.  His 
jircscnce  is  here  to  be  recognized,  his  counsels  heeded, 
his  conmiands  obeyed,  his  smiles  coveted  and  rejoiced 
in.  He  is  especially  here  to  be  approached  and  vene- 
rated as  the  Father,  Saviour,  Treasure  of  the  Human 
Family— to  be  sensed  and  confided  in  as  the  all-vital, 
the  life-giving  Bond— the  majestic,  beneficent  Head, 
uniting  the  children  of  Adam  into  one  fraternity, 
where  under  his  guidance  and  control  they  may  mutu- 
ally subserve  each  others  improvement  and  welfiire. 
Just  so  far  as  all  this  is  acknowledgeil,  word-wise  and 
deed-wise,  in  the  sphere  ecclesiastical,  just  so  far  have 
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its  Bymbols  and  ammgementB  and  designs  a  meaning 
for  those  whom  I  am  attempting  to  describe.  And 
wherever  and  however  this  may  be  ignored  or  des- 
pised, they  promptly,  resolutely,  perhaps  sternly  and 
indignantly,  refuse  to  confide  in,  to  cooperate  with  the 
professed  disciples  of  the  Saviour. 

Nothing  short  of  good  men  can  with  them  constitute 
the  Church ;  men  loyal  and  humane.  And  wherever 
these  may  manifest  themselves,  and  in  whatever  num* 
ber  equal  to  "  two  or  three,"  there  is  for  them  "  the 
loyal  priesthood,"  with  which  they  are  ready  to  iden- 
tify themselves. 

How  clear  and  certain  must  be  the  light  which  they 
are  permitted  to  enjoy!  Their  nature  and  origin — 
their  relations,  vocation  and  prospects  are  revealed  to 
their  thoughts.  The  objects  which  they  may  properly 
pursue,  lie  definitely  and  Ailly  before  them  in  all  their 
worth  and  dignity.  That  these  are  adapted  to  their 
highest  necessities,  and  are  folly  within  the  compass 
of  their  powers,  they  clearly  perceive.  Thus  they  are 
enabled  to  adjust  their  aims  and  mature  their  plans 
witiiout  embarrassment  or  apprehension.  They  are 
encouraged  in  their  efforts  by  lofty  hopes  and  inspiring 
expectations. 

The  methods,  moreover,  through  which  they  may 
achieve  success,  are  authoritatively  prescribed  for  their 
benefit  The  means  with  them  are  always  in  full  har 
mony  with  the  end  they  may  be  intent  upon.  They 
are  well  aware,  that  '^  good  can  be  built  up  on  good 
alone;"  and  act  accordingly.  They  promptly  and 
Bteadfestly  refuse  to  employ  figJsehood  in  illustrating 
and  commending  Truth ;  to  invade  rights  in  promot* 
ing  the  ends  of  Justice;  to  cement  any  union  whatever 
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with  the  tears  and  blood  of  helpkni  innoowHia  The 
thought  of  ''doing  evil  that  good  may  oome^''  thaj 
hold  in  deep  abhorxenoe.  Their  methoda^  praaoribed 
by  sovereign  Beaaon,  involre  snceoas  ars  a  pledgs 
and  a  foretaste  of  the  enduring  good,  to  whioh  thdor 
aims  and  their  exertions  are  directed. 

In  their  ezertionSi  therefore^  they  are  in  hannony 
with  the  Laws  of  their  existence.  Their  actiya  eaDfligieB 
they  aie  able  to  bring  into  healthfiil  reqniaitioiL  Their 
highest  activity  prooeeds  from  the  deepest  repose;  and 
their  deepest  repose  crowns  the  highest  activity.  Their 
very  efforts  are  invigorating,  refreshing  and  inspiringi 
The  more  they  do,  the  more  they  enjoy.  Their  labors 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  Work,  and  are  their  own  "  ex- 
ceeding great  reward." — The  Principles  to  which  they 
maintain  their  allegiance,  bring  them  into  harmony 
with  the  arrangements  and  forces  of  Nature.  Of  these 
they  eamestiy  and  grateftilly  avail  themselves.  They 
thus  find  multiplied,  powerful  and  fiuthful  auxiliaries. 
They  are  borne  onward  by  sovereign  tendencies.  They 
hold  communion  with  the  paternal  Soul.  His  snules 
they  win.  They  cannot  be  baffled  or  defeated.  '*  Heaven 
and  Earth  may  pass  away ;"  but  nothing  can  reduce 
their  powers  or  prevent  their  triumph. 

Such  is  the  description  I  would  offer  of  the  two 
classes  I  have  ventured  to  introduce.  In  their  charac- 
teristic aim^  methods  and  activity,  respectively,  they 
stand  over  against  each  other  in  pointed  opposition. 
On  the  inclined  plane  where  the  sovereign  WiQ  has 
placed  them,  the  one  is  continually  ascending,  while 
the  descent  of  the  other  is  frightfully  rapid.  The  dis- 
tance which  separates  the  one  fix)m  the  other,  eveiy 
moment  widens.    And  yet  they  have  inherited  the 
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same  nataze,  ibe  one  daas  and  the  other;  siistain  the 
same  lelationfl^  wield  the  same  powezs,  and  are  bound 
to  the  Eternal  Throne  bj  the  same  obligations.  Whj 
should  not  those  who  are  oontroUed  by  Appearances, 
break  away  firom  the  thraldom  by  which  they  are  em* 
barraased  and  degraded?  Why  should  they  not  open 
their  eyes  on  the  meaning  of  the  problems  which  every 
day  and  every  where  demand  their  attention  ?  Why 
should  they  not  take  possession  of  the  priceless  bless- 
ing^  which  lie  within  their  reach  and  are  ui*ged  on 
their  acceptance  ?    Oh  I  why? 


THE  lilOHT  OF  IiOTAI«TT. 

••If  any  man  wiU  do  Hii  wQI,  h«  duOl  knoir  of  Ihe  doetriaiy  wImOmt 
it  be  of  Ood,  or  whether  I  epeek  of  injMlC"-^on  t:  IT. 

The  Jews  professed  to  r^;axd  tbe  IMvine  Axx&ontj 
with  the  deepest  reverenoe.  It  occupied  their  tiiougfafs 
^«o  they  were  ready  to  afflnn— 4t  engroflsod  their 
affections.  In  their  aims,  methods  and  exoitionB  diey 
put  themselves  under  its  guidance  and  control.  In 
the  judgments  they  formed  and  the  conclusions  they 
held,  they  accepted  and  applied  it  as  a  standard  alto- 
gether intelligible  and  reliable.  This  was  a  grave, 
comprehensive  and  far-reaching  profession.  If  sincere 
and  consistent,  it  could  not  &il  -to  raise  them  to  a  high 
position  on  elevated  ground.  They  could  hardly  be 
long  embarrassed  with  any  problem  which  lay  among 
their  duties  and  relations.  Light  from  the  eternal 
throne  must  have  enabled  them  to  discern  their  path 
clearly  and  certainly  amidst  their  natural  responsi- 
bilities. 

Among  this  people  arose  the  great  Nazarene.  In 
the  objects  he  pursued,  in  the  doctrines  he  taught,  in 
the  deeds  he  performed,  he  professedly  leaned  on  the 
Divine  Authority.  He  openly,  earnestly,  solemnly  de- 
clared, that  he  derived  from  it  the  commission  under 
which  he  acted.  Standing  on  the  ground  which  it 
afforded,  he  proclaimed  himself  the  Messiah,  and 
claimed  to  be  treated  accordingly.  This  claim  the 
Jews  resisted.  They  refused  to  submit  to  his  sceptre. 
They  tried  their  utmost  to  puzzle,  to  baffle,  to  embar- 
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I  Lim.  They  contradicted,  derided,  persecuted  him. 
They  were  eager  to  persuade  themselves  and  others, 
that  he  was  an  impostor.  Thns  they  stood  over  against 
him  in  pointed  opposition.  They  met  his  afflrmations 
with  a  fliEit  denial. — The  question  at  issue  between  him 
and  them  was  most  significant,  comprehensive  and  &r- 
reaching.  It  touched  every  thing  vital  in  the  whole 
compass  of  their  humanity.  How  oould  it  be  intelli- 
gendy  and  safely  disposed  of? 

At  this  point,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  proposed  a  test  fully 
within  their  reach,  and  of  easy  and  certain  application, 
by  which  his  claims  might  be  &irly  and  forever  settled. 
The  DOING  OF  THE  DiviNE  WiLL  must  shed  a  clear 
and  piercing  light  on  this  great  problem.  To  a  trial, 
thus  conducted,  he  was  most  ready  to  submit.  To 
this  no  candid  and  earnest  inquirer  could  object.  By 
the  natural  result,  Jesus  was  forward  fully  to  abide. 
In  this,  every  one  might  clearly  see  and  certainly 
know  whether  the  mission  of  Jesus  originated  in  God 
or  in  himself 

Whatever  in  Jesus  was  incidental  and  peculiar — 
whatever  belonged  to  him  alone  in  distinction  from 
whatever  he  possessed  in  common  with  mankind  at 
large,  would  be  fitly  assigned  to  a  place  in  the  Condi- 
tional, the  Limited,  the  Temporary.  If  to  what  may 
be  thus  described  his  mission  was  adjusted — if  to  such 
a  basis  the  doctrines  he  inculcated,  were  adapted — ^if 
in  his  designs  and  methods  and  claims  he  rose  to  no 
higher  ground,  how  could  he  enjoy  himself  or  impart 
to  others  the  substantial  and  imperishable  benefits  of 
which  our  nature  is  capable,  and  to  which  it  should 
aspire?  He  could  possess  nothing,  enjoy  nothing,  of- 
fer nothing  better  than  the  source  to  which  he  re- 
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paired  and  Tpbeac^a  he  dmw  his  supplies.     Tliis  he  calls 
*^A/wwe^"     Tq  preftr  this  to  Ood  must  he  selfishxess^ 
'  It  must  he  to  prefer  tbe  Conditioaal  to  the  Absolute — 
the  Limited  to  the  Infinite— the  Temporary  to  tlie 
Eternal,     This  is  the  essential  character^ — the  distinct'^ 
[ive  mark  of  selfishness  universally,  in  all  it^  types  anc 
And  this  mtist  be  to  treat  the  objectB  and  re- 
lilioQS  with  which  we  are  conversant,  not  as  they  i 
in  themselves  and  their  claims,  hut  &b  they  are  not — 5 
a.t  ifl^  unnaturally^  falsely,  unjustly.     It  must  be  ta 
'  introduce  felsehood,  disortier,  injustice  into  oursch^ejit^ 
V  and  through  ourselves  into  the  sj^tere  ofactwiiy^  wher^t^ 
[eur  energies  may  find  employment     And  whatever!} 
we  may  here  attempt  will  bear  our  image— will  be 
impressed  with  our  eharacteristics.    All  this  I  under- 
stand Jesus  to  apply  to  himself  on  the  suppodtion  that 
'^  he  spoke  of  himself,"  was  under  the  domination  of 
selfishness.    His  influence  as  a  Teacher  would  in  that 
case  be  directly  and  powerfully  promotLve  of  &lsehoody 
disorder  and  injustice. 

But  in  Gh)d  we  reoognize  the  Absolute,  the  Uni- 
versal, the  Eternal.  The  elements  of  his  nature,  ti^ 
attributes  of  his  character,  the  principles  of  his  gov- 
ernment are  thus  characterized.  Whatever  originates 
in  him  must  bear  his  image — must  be  adi^ted  to  our 
higher  nature,  on  which  he  has  impressed  Ids  likeness. 
If  from  him  Jesus  derived  his  conmussion,  he  could 
not  but  enjoy  in  himself  he  could  not  but  impart  to 
others  benefits  alike  substantial  and  imperishable.  His 
thoughts  would  be  occupied|  his  affections  engrossed 
with  the  divine  perfections.  To  these,  as  a  basis,  he 
would  adjust  himself  in  his  aims,  methods  and  exer> 
tions.    These  would  shine  through  his  history.    Truth, 
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ordery  justioe^  he  would  impreaB  on  thoae  who  might 
yield  to  hia  influence.  Whereyer  his  presence  might 
be  weloomed,  the  authority  of  God  would  be  recognized 
and  leverenoed. 

We  may  here  well  advert  to  the  mutual  relations  of 
Beaaon  and  the  Active  Faculty,  of  Principles  and 
Practice,  of  Science  and  Art,  of  Speculation  and  Ex* 
ertion. — ^Reason,  Principle,  Science,  inhere  in  the  Di- 
vine Nature.  They  belong  to  God.  Wherever  and  how- 
ever manifested,  tiiey  reveal  his  presence  and  his  ma- 
jesty. The  light  wldch  they  shed  upon  our  conscious- 
ness, flows  fiom  his  throne.  It  emanates  from  him  as 
its  source  and  fountain.  As  his  creatures — ^the  pro- 
duct of  his  wisdom — we  appropriate  the  light  thus  af- 
forded ;  as  with  organs,  adapted  to  that  end,  we  avail 
ourselves  of  sun-beams. 

The  Active  Faculty,  which  involves  Practice,  Art, 
Exertion,  belongs  to  us.  It  enters  vitally  into  human 
personality.  Its  exercises  are  under  our  controL  For 
them  we  are  responsible.  They  are  the  stuflf  of  which 
our  characters  are  constructed.  They  are  the  threads 
of  which  the  web  of  human  history  is  composed. — The 
relation  of  the  Active  Faculty  to  the  Beason  is  most 
intimate.  Beason  fiimishes  the  Principles  to  which 
the  Active  Faculty  naturally  adjusts  itself.  When  it 
lays  hold  on  these,  and  exerts  itself  according  to  their 
demands — ^when  it  makes  them  the  basis,  the  standard, 
the  goal  of  its  activity — when  it  thus  bows  to  their 
authority  and  reverently  owns  their  sovereignty,  it 
brings  them  home  to  the  depths  of  our  consciousness. 
Then  do  they  &sten  on  our  heart-strings  and  mingle 
with  our  life-blood.  Then  are  they  identified  with  our 
personality.    They  live  in  their  benignity,  strength 
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and  beauty,  in  the  imnoBt  zaeeana  of  our  being— (rf 
each  of  m^  in  the  depths  of  his  I  myself  Thus  ihef 
live  in  ufii»  and  we  live  bjr  them.  They  become  the 
life  of  our  life — ^the  strength  of  our  straigth-— the  aouioe 
and  inspiration  of  our  joy& — Naw^  aooording  to  the 
Saviour  we  are  qualified  to  estimate  the  claims  which 
he  urges  on  our  love,  confidence  and  veneration.  ''If 
any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  dootrine 
whether  it  be  of  Qod  or  whether  I  speak  of  myael£" 

But  how  is  this  ?  The  bearing  of  obedience  to  the 
Divine  requisitions  on  the  recognition  of  the  claims  of 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  thai  is  the  sulgect  to  which  our 
thoughts  are  now  to  be  directed. 

1.  It  18  thus,  that  sdf-posseanon — the  naiwral  use  cftm 
povoersy  is  to  he  acquireoL — Man,  in  distinction  from  all 
other  forms  of  animal  existence,  is  fitiy  endowed  with 
reason.  The  light  which  it  diffuses,  he  can  ap- 
propriate; the  principles  which  it  enjoins,  he  can 
comprehend ;  the  laws  which  it  promulgateSi  he 
can  obey.  The  power  implied  and  exercised  in  this  is 
the  characteristic  element  of  the  nature  he  has  inhe- 
rited. It  is  distinctively  the  soul  and  substance  of  his 
humanity. — ^But  the  laws  and  principles  of  the  Beason 
originated  in  the  Eternal  Throne.  They  are  an  ex- 
pression of  the  Divine  wilL  They  are  a  revelation  of 
the  Creator.  What  they  require  and  forbid,  he  re- 
quires and  forbids — always,  and  without  exception. 
Thus,  as  reasonable  creatures,  we  are  fiishioned  in  his 
image.  And  this,  whether  we  are  aware  of  it  or  not, 
we  affirm  whenever  we  so  describe  mankind. — ^The 
principles  of  the  Divine  government  then ;  the  laws  of 
the  Eternal  Kingdom  are  altogether  vital  to  our  exist- 
ence.   They  enter  essentially  into  the  nature  by  which 
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we  axe  distinguished.  In  them  we  are  to  seek  and 
find  the  self  of  oorselYes — ^the  heart  of  our  personality. 
How  then  are  we  to  acquire  self-possession — ^ro  becoms 
ourselves?  Glearlj  by  obeying  the  laws  of  our  exist- 
ence, which  are  the  laws  of  the  Eternal  Throne.  By 
a^jixsting  ourselves  in  the  use  of  our  powers  and  re- 
sources to  the  principles  on  which  our  nature  was  con- 
Btmcted— our  humanity,  the  human  in  us,  is  exercised, 
developed  and  matured.  We  thus  ''come  to  ourselves." 
We  thus  get  the  control  of  our  powers  and  faculties. 
Every  element  of  our  being  is  thus  brought  into  fit 
exercise,  and  with  proper  results. 

Till  then,  till  our  powers  are  exercised  and  developed, 
each  according  to  its  nature  and  relations,  till  we  acquire 
self-possession,  how  can  we  hope  to  solve  any  of  the 
problems  which  are  involved  in  our  existence  and  af- 
fect our  responsibilities  and  prospects?  We  must 
be  ourselves  properly  before  we  can  exert  ourselves 
happily.  How  can  the  spiritual  within  us  wield  its  ener- 
gies naturally  and  effectively,  while  the  animal  is  in  the 
ascendency?  Passion  is  blind  and  headlong.  K  we  spurn 
the  light  of  Beason;  if  we  resist  its  restraints  and  reject 
its  control,  submitting  to  the  usurpation  of  eager  appe- 
tite and  wild  impulse,  how  shall  we  be  able  to  perceive 
and  distinguish  and  discriminate — ^to  adjust  and  weigh 
and  estimate  among  the  objects  which  address  them- 
selves to  the  higher  elements  of  our  nature  in  the 
proper  sphere  of  Humanity  ?  Disorder  and  confusion 
always  prevail  wherever  and  however  the  Higher  is 
subjected  to  the  Lower,  wherever  and  however  passion 
may  take  the  precedence  of  reason.  And  blindness 
and  imbecility  are  involved  in  confusion.  What  can  we 
aee  with  our  eyes  closed  against  the  light?  what  can 
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196  do  ifith  oar  Iiands  csipplMi  fliifl  AAHaw  uj  piuBHOiL? 
Thos  embsmuned,  tro  axe  nttedj  disqiulifled  tat  mxy 
of  those  tadcB  and  attempts  ivUeh  oar  impfoveBwot 
and  welfare  imperiondy  demaod.  The  TOtariea  of 
syarioe,  ambition  and  senaaality  amidbt  the  deoieet 
light  and  the  moat  shining  oooaaions— amidst  relatioDs 
the  most  rigniflcant^  duties  llie  most  giaye  and  mgent, 
and  the  highest  adrantages,  always  appear  eydesB  and 
impotent  They  are  whirled  aiomidKke  a  ftaOier  in  an 
eddy.  "Haying  eyes,  they  see  not;  having  ean^  they 
oannot  hear;  neither  do  they  mideratand."  FtbUems 
of  the  highest  import,  they  dismiss  with  a  yaoant  stare. 
From  all  that  is  benignant  in  goodness,  attiactiTe  in 
beauty  and  venerable  in  wisdom,  they  turn  away  to 
chase  shadows  and  embrace  phantoms.  Can  they  be 
expected  fidrly  to  weigh  and  justly  to  estimate  the 
olsima  of  Jesus,  as  the  Head  of  the  Human  Family  ? 

But  self-possession  acquired,  we  are  prepared  for 
any  tasks  which  may  lie  within  the  compass  of  our 
Humanity.  The  light  of  Beason  we  now  appropri- 
ate. The  Higher  and  the  Lower  are  each  in  its  pro- 
per place  and  ready  for  its  natural  office.  Every  power 
under  its  own  name,  and  with  its  own  inherent  force, 
may  be  relied  on  for  its  appropriate  influence.  Beason 
guides,  Passion  impels,  the  Active  Factdty  executes. 
NTow  are  we  prepared  to  estimate  the  claims  of  any 
name,  of  any  object  in  the  entire  sph^reof  our  relations. 
Well  might  the  Saviour  declare,  that  "if  any  man  will 
do  his  win,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it 
be  of  God  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself" 

2.  Bis  iku8  ihaiweare  raiaoi  to  our  true  positionr-^ 
position  at  whicb  the  clearest  and  strongest  li^t  will 
shine  around  ns— «t  which  every  object  in  the  field  of 
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our  relations  will  present  itself  to  our  regard  nnder  its 
own  natural  aspects  and  bearings. — The  dominance  of 
Passion  throws  its  subject  upon  a  &lse  position.  He 
is  degraded.  He  sinks  below  the  "  beasts  that  perish." 
He  wallows  in  the  mire.  He  lies  in  wickedness.  The 
field  of  his  observation  is  narrow,  dark,  confused.  The 
objects  to  which  he  is  most  intimately  and  significantly 
related,  are  beyond  its  limits.  They  of  course  escape 
his  notice.  And  those  which  he  sees,  he  sees  under 
false  aspects — distorted  and  awry. — Whatever  may 
not  promise  to  minister  to  sensual  gratification,  he 
ignores  or  despises.  Whatever  may  oflfer  to  curb  his 
appetites,  to  restrain  his  passions — to  reduce  him  to 
sobriety  and  self-denial,  he  avoids  or  resists.  What- 
ever lies  as  an  obstruction  between  him  and  the  baits 
which  please  his  tastes  and  provoke  his  inclinations, 
he  attacks  with  "tooth  and  nail,"  with  might  and 
main,  ferociously  and  relentlessly.  At  the  same  time 
he  hugely  magnifies  whatever  may  be  adapted  to 
pamper  the  flesh  and  gratify  his  lusts.  All  such 
things  he  will  study  and  pursue  by  night  and  by  day, 
eagerly,  obstinately,  recklessly.  In  his  eyes  and  at  his 
position,  they  will  acquire  a  magnitude  equal  to  the 
field  of  his  vision  and  the  extent  and  compass  of  his 
wishes.  They  will  engross  his  thoughts,  affections  and 
active  energies.  What  to  him  are  Ideas,  Laws,  Prin- 
ciples ?  Say  what  you  will  about  their  worth,  power 
and  dignity.  Illustrate  as  you  please  their  vital  bear- 
ings on  all  things,  vast  or  minute,  near  or  remote,  visi- 
ble and  invisible.  Demonstrate  with  never  so  much 
deamess  and  certainty,  that  in  them  he  "  lives  and 
moves  and  has  hi  /  being** — ^that  they  are  vital  to  his 
existence  and  essential  to  hn  welfiiie.    The  whole 
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matter  he  diflmiaaes  with  a  yawxii  as  dull,  tedioiUi  im- 
pertinent What  haa  he  to  do  with  abatractioiifly  how- 
ever imposing  and  authoritatiye — with  things  which 
lie  bejond  the  reach  of  his  Bensea  and  the  demanda  of 
hia  appetites — things  whidi  he  cannot  aee  nor  hear  nor 
handle  ?  Ideaa,  Principlesi  LawSi  whoever  aaw  them 
in  the  market  or  on  the  exchange?  Give  him bee^ 
beauty  and  prefiarment,  and  you  may  do  what  you 
pleaae  with  your  Eangdom  of  Heaven  I  What^  at 
such  a  position,  can  he  do  with  the  problems  of  the 
Gospel  ?  what  with  the  character  azid  claima  of  the 
great  Nazarene  ? 

But  obedience  to  the  Divine  Will,  to  the  Lawa  of 
our  existence,  raises  its  subject  to  a  true  podtion. 
They  are  the  soul,  the  strength,  the  glory  of  the  Uni- 
verse. They  i)ervade  and  vitalize  and  control  whatever 
lives,  acts  and  enjoys.  They  are  regally  present  with  the 
strongest  and  the  weakest — the  highest  and  the  lowest — 
the  meanest  and  the  most  magnificent  They  bring  all 
things  which  yield  to  their  sway,  into  the  ftdlest,  deep- 
est harmony.  Whoever  adjusts  himself  to  their  de- 
mands, opens  his  bosom  to  their  influence.  They 
reach  the  heart  of  his  heart — ^penetrate  and  pervade 
the  core  of  his  personality.  They  yield  him  their  pre- 
sence— he  yields  them  his  powers.  They  make  their 
abode  with  him — he  identifies  himself  with  them.  He 
draws  them  down  to  the  depths  of  his  being — ^they 
draw  him  up  to  the  heights  of  their  nature.  Thus 
they  impress  themselves,  characteristically,  upon  every 
thing  human  in  him — thus  he  avails  himself  of  their 
presence  and  power. 

Whoever  bows  to  the  authority  of  Eeason,  the  pre- 
aence  of  God  in  the  depths  of  our  nature — appropriates 
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the  lights  80  dear  and  oertaiii,  which  it  liberallj  dif- 
fuses. The  objects  to  which  he  is  related,  arrange 
themselves  among  his  thoughts,  natmallj,  each  in  its 
proper  place  and  with  its  proper  relations.  He  is  reason* 
ai)k ;  and  as  such,  estimates  whatever  may  touch  his 
responsibilities  and  affect  his  wel&re.  He  occupies 
elevated  ground.  The  field  of  his  vision  is  clear  and 
sunny.  Whatever  lies  there  is  revealed  to  his  open 
eyes,  definitely  and  intelligibly. — ^Where  Truth,  where 
Order,  where  the  everlasting  Proprieties  prevail — and 
these  are  aspects  of  the  Reason — are  essentially  charac- 
teristic of  God — ^there  thought,  study,  discrimination 
are  easy  and  trustworthy.  There  any  thing  may  be 
readily  estimated  according  to  its  worth,  essentially 
and  relatively.  This  conclusion  is  insisted  on  in  the 
New  Testament,  often,  boldly  and  impressively.  As 
a  striking  specimen,  take  the  strong  declaration  of  the 
Saviour :  "  I  am  the  light  of  the  world ;  he  that  fol- 
loweth  me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have 
the  light  of  life"  The  principles  of  the  Divine  Gbv- 
emment  are  royally  incarnate  in  Jesus ;  whoever  may 
bow  to  his  authority,  and  thus  welcome  these  prin- 
dples  to  his  inmost  spirit,  shall  appropriate  for  himself 
and  the  objects  around  him,  a  living  light  Well 
might  the  Saviour  authorize  the  test,  to  which  in  the 
text  he  invites  our  confidence. 

8.  It  is  thus  that  we  are  able  to  carry  with  us  every 
where  a  STANDARD,  by  which  we  may  fairly  dispose  of 
the  claims  which  our  Fellows  may  urge  on  our  confi- 
dence.— ^The  confidence  with  which  any  man  may  re- 
gard his  fellows,  he  measures  by  a  standard  which  his 
own  character  fhmishes.  He  may  be  the  slave  of  his 
pasrions.  To  avarice,  sensuality  or  ambition,  he  may 
19 
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proBtitate  him8el£  From  some  sobh  quarter  may  pzo- 
ceed  the  impulses  by  which  he  may  be  swayed  and 
driven.  In  thought,  affectioB  and  pursuit^  he  Bubmits 
to  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  pampered,  bloated 
animal  which  he  calls  himself  This  under  every 
aspect  and  bearing  is  with  him  "all  in  alL" — ^Now  it 
is  easy  to  see,  whether  we  consult  the  niiture  of  thingi 
or  the  facts  of  history,  by  what  standard  he  will  esti- 
mate the  claims  on  his  confidence  of  those  by  whom 
he  may  be  surrounded.  If  in  their  purposes,  plans 
and  pursuits,  they  jiromise  him  sympathy  and  assist- 
ance in  his  designs,  he  will  give  them  his  confidence: 
As  candidates  for.  office,  they  may  expect  his  coun- 
tenance and  support  He  will  be  busy  and  loud  in 
urging  their  names  on  the  confidence  of  others.  He 
will  defend  their  reputation  when  held  up,  never  so 
justly,  to  general  suspicion  or  abhorrence.  The  ab- 
surdities they  may  practise,  and  the  crimes  they  may 
commit,  he  will  extenuate  or  excuse  or  deny.  He 
will  gnash  his  teeth  on  any  who  describe  them  ac- 
cording to  their  character,  and  treat  them  according 
to  their  deserts.  If  they  seize  on  offices  to  which 
they  are  not  competent,  and  assume  responsibilities 
which  they  cannot  honor,  he  tortures  the  air  with 
eager  acclamations.  He  goes  with  them  at  all  lengths, 
unscrupulously.  His  confidence,  such  as  it  is,  he  gives 
them  without  hesitation  or  inquiry. — ^From  loyal  Souls 
— fix)m  all  true,  strong  and  great  Names,  he  turns  away 
with  bitter  aversion.  He  cannot  endure  their  pre- 
sence. He  misrepresents,  maligns  and  persecutes  them. 
He  tries  to  blast  their  reputation  and  blacken  their  his- 
tory. He  deals  falsely  with  their  objects,  methods  and 
motives.  He  sticks  at  nothing  whidi  may  be  adapted 
to  prevent  their  rising  to  such  positions  as  they  may 
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be  fitted  to  flU  with  honor  to  themselves  and  advantage 
toothers. 

What  are  the  condosions  to  whiok  facts  conduct  ns. 
— ^The  wisdom  and  power  of  the  great  Nazarene  none 
cotdd  deny,  who  had  looked  into  his  &ce  and  heard 
his  voice  and  witnessed  his  achievements.  He  was 
every  way  qualified  to  guide  and  protect  He  was 
wholly  and  grandly  a  king.  Boyalty  shone  through 
every  passage  of  his  history.  He  offered  himself  to 
the  confidence  and  veneration  of  those  for  whose  be- 
nefit he  had  accepted  of  his  mission.  On  grounds  the 
most  clear  and  substantial,  he  claimed  their  love,  their 
confidence,  their  homage.  What  he  counselled  them 
to  be  and  to  do,  he  was  himself  in  the  largest  measure 
— the  highest  degree.  It  was  most  obvious  and  cer- 
tain, that  in  submitting  to  his  control,  they  would  at 
the  same  time  discharge  their  duty  and  promote  their 
welfiure. — ^Yet  they  closed  their  ears  to  his  voice,  and 
turned  away  fix)m  his  presence,  contemptuously  or 
spitefully.  The  benefits  he  urged  on  their  acceptance, 
they  trampled  beneath  their  feet.  So  far  from  sub- 
mitting to  his  authority,  they  spumed  him  as  an  im 
poster.  They  never  paused  in  their  career  of  absurdity 
and  wickedness,  till  they  had  nailed  him  to  the  cross. 
—What  was  the  matter  ?  "  What  evil  had  he  done  V 
His  integrity  and  fidelity  fiirnished  the  only  occasion 
lor  the  hatred  they  cherished,  and  the  injuries  they 
inflicted.  "  Every  one  that  doeth  evil  hateth  the  light 
— ^will  not  come  to  the  light  lest  his  deeds  should  be  re 
proved."  The  selfish  creatures  who  stood  around  our 
Saviour,  saw  plainly  enough,  that  they  could  extract 
nothing  from  him  flattering  to  their  passions,  or  pro- 
motive of  their  designs.    Between  his  character  and 
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theirs,  there  was  nothing  of  edftKadgpee  or  hannony. 
His  triumph  must  inyolye  their  defeat.  How  could 
they  give  him  their  oonfldenoe  ?  How  respond  to  lus 
dOTiands?  How  avail  themselves  of  the  ii^nenoes  his* 
mission  was  adapted  to  exert  ?  They  made  it  maniftst 
by  tongue  and  hand,  eagerly,  stontly,  leokleady,  that 
"  they  would  not  have  this  Man  to  leign  over  them ;" 
that  they  preferred  a  robber  to  the  Saviour!  SBs 
claims  on  their  confidence  and  codperation  they  es- 
timated by  a  standard  which  their  own  character 
supplied. 

In  the  mean  time  they  identified  themselves  with 
the  unprincipled,  the  sdfish,  the  profligate.  With 
great  deference  they  looked  up  to  tiie  wretches  who, 
while  they  "  devoured  widows'  houses,  and  for  a  pre- 
tence made  long  prayers,"  officiously  obtruded  them- 
selves upon  their  fellows  as  counsellors  and  protectors. 
The  more  manifest  and  gross  their  blindness,  the  more 
readily  and  fully  did  the  multitude  yield  to  their  ar- 
rogance. "  The  blind,  led  by  the  blind,"  rushed  with 
one  accord  into  the  same  fatal  "  ditch."  "  The  world 
loves  its  own" — ^all  "  who  are  of  the  world." 

Thus  it  ever  was — thus  must  ever  be.  At  the  ballot- 
box  men  vote  for  themselves,  enlarged  and  intensified 
in  the  candidates  they  prefer.  To  the  claims  of  wise, 
strong  and  good  men,  the  majority  never  respond. 
Never  I  There  is  nothing  they  more  fear  and  dread 
than  the  character  by  which  any  such  may  be  distin- 
guished. You  wish  me  justice,  exclaimed  the  accused 
on  the  eve  of  his  trial ;  that  of  all  things  I  am  chiefly 
afi-aid  of.  The  majority  are  well  aware,  that  if  Truth 
and  Justice  prevail,  they  can  never  succeed  in  their 
designs.    Their  hungry  appetites  and  fiery  paasiona^ 
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instead  of  being  ministered  unto,  will  be  counteracted 
and  repressed. 

But  the  majority  are  busy  and  stout  enough  in  so 
wielding  the  elective  franchise  as  to  prevent  the  as- 
oendemgr  of  Truth  and  Justice  in  the  national  coun- 
sels and  designs.  They  are  sure  to  set  those  ^'on  high," 
in  whose  tastes  and  tempers  and  habits  they  find  a 
pledge,  that  each  of  them  will  countenance  and  encou- 
nge  the  absurdities  they  may  plunge  into,  and  the 
crimes  they  may  commit  The  candidate  and  the 
voter  are  essentially  alike — differing  only,  if  at  all,  in 
the  degree  in  which  they  cherish  and  betray  the  qua- 
lities which  are  characteristic  of  the  one  and  the  other. 
The  majority  fill  every  department  of  the  government 
with  names  which  the  standard,  involved  in  their  own 
character,  commends.  They  never  repose  their  confi- 
dence in,  they  never  commit  their  interests  to,  leaders 
essentially  other  than  themselves.  The  character  of 
the  nation  is  reflected  in  its  government 

The  Loyal,  in  their  sympathies  and  confidence  and 
cooperation  confine  themselves  to  the  Loyal.  In  the 
light  of  their  own  character,  they  clearly  perceive  from 
whom  they  may  well  expect  guidance,  encouragement 
and  protection.  From  such,  however  regarded  by  the 
multitude,  they  cannot  withhold  their  suffrages.  And 
in  recognizing  and  honoring  their  claims,  they  recog- 
nize and  honor  the  claims  of  their  common  Master.  In 
bidding  them,  they  bid  him,  occupy  for  their  benefit 
the  position  of  Bulers.  In  the  pure  and  strong  light, 
which  their  own  integrity  diffuses,  they  behold  his 
perfections  and  bow  to  his  authority.  There  is  at 
every  point  something  in  them  characteristically,  which 
xesponds  to  the  same  in  him  characteristically ;  reoog- 
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nizing,  explaihing  and  commending  the  groand  on 
which  his  Messiahship  reposes.  Thns  with  warm  con- 
fidence and  strong  emphasis,  we  may,  nnder  varions 
aspects  and  different  b«irings,  repeat  the  words  of  the 
Saviour :  "  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know 
of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God  or  whether  I 
speak  of  myself." 

In  review  of  the  ground  occupied  in  this  discomse, 
we  may  perceive,  1.  Hmo  thoughtful,  earnest  inquirers 
may  amidst  warring  theories,  clashing  opinions  and  con- 
flicting  aims  and  exertions,  be  brought  into  harmony  and 
unjty  with  each  other, — No  provision,  it  may  be  alleged, 
has  been  made  in  the  divine  arrangements  for  any  such 
consummation.  It  cannot  be  expected,  we  are  confi- 
dently assured,  that  in  any  community  any  consider- 
able number  of  its  members  will  be  united  in  their 
aims  and  methods  and  exertions.  Among  men  every 
where,  there  is  a  wide  diversity  in  their  constitutional 
endowments,  their  means  of  information  and  opportu- 
nities for  culture,  and  in  the  influences  which  stream 
in  upon  them  from  a  thousand  sources.  The  most  we 
can  expect  is,  that  in  their  mutual  relations  to,  and  in- 
tercourse with  each  other,  they  icill  agree  to  differ.  If 
they  can  be  persuaded  to  treat  each  other's  prejudices, 
mistakes,  absurdities  with  patience,  indulgence  and 
candor— to  give  to  each  other  credit  for  sincerity  and 
good  intentions,  they  proceed  as  far  towards  unity  as 
can  reasonably  be  demanded.  Hence  materials  the  most 
heterogeneous  and  mutually  hostile,  are  under  one 
name  or  another  thrown  thoughtlessly  together;  as  if 
nothing  better  in  the  way  of  union  need  be  attempted, 
or  could  be  efiectcd.  And  this,  throughout  the  whole 
compass  of  what  bears  the  name  of  society.     This,  it  is 
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alleged,  is  submitted  to  under  the  pressure  of  stem  ne- 
cessity. Thus  our  fathers  talked  in  their  lame  attempts 
to  justify  themselves  tor  throwing  all  sorts  of  mutually 
repellent  things  into  one  heap,  and  baptizing  it  with 
the  name  of  the  United  States.  They  did,  we  are 
assured,  tha  best  they  could  under  tiie  exigencies, 
which  pressed  so  heavily  upon  them« 

In  all  this  there  lurks  something  quite  other  than 
earnestness  and  honesty ;  something  not  at  all  entitled 
to  respect  or  even  to  indulgence. — ^The  Divine  Will  is 
the  soul  and  substance  of  all  unity.  It  is  revealed  to 
the  consciousness  of  every  thoughtful,  earnest,  candid 
child  of  Adam.  It  addresses  him  intelligibly  and 
authoritatively.  It  requires  him  to  bow  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Truth,  Order,  Justice.  All  who  obey,  are 
brought  into  union  with  the  soul  of  harmony.  Thus 
they  are  most  intimately  united  to  each  other.  Thus 
they  cannot  but  see  eye  to  eye,  and  walk  hand  iu 
hand.  The  Principles  of  the  .Divine  Government  bind 
them  to  each  other  intimately,  indissolubly  and  ever- 
lastingly. And  this  in  every  relation  of  life,  and  in 
every  sphere  of  responsibility. 

On  no  other  basis  can  a  union  among  men  be  formed 
and  maintained.  Every  departure  from  these  Prin- 
ciples, must  occasion  jars,  dissensions,  conflicts.  In- 
justice and  falsehood,  however  perpetrated  and  wher- 
ever admitted,  inevitably  rend  and  divide,  throwing 
every  thing  they  reach  into  confusion.  Can  liars  be  at 
one  with  each  other  ?  Can  those  who  trample  on  rec- 
titude and  violate  justice,  trust  each  other,  and  cherish 
towards  each  other  a  dear  and  compact  friendship? 
Can  those,  be  they  individuals  or  be  they  commimitieSj 
find  repose  in  each  other's  bosoms  ?    They  may  rush 
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together,  herd  together,  push  and  pall  each  other  on 
to  absurdity  and  crime ;  but  they  know  full  well,  each 
of  them,  how  malignant,  &lse  and  worthless  his  fellows 
are ;  how  ready  they  must  be,  whenever  it  may  seem 
requisite  or  convenient,  to  sacrifice  him  to  their  pre- 
judices and  passions.  You  might  as  easily  draw  har- 
mony firom  Hell,  as  to  establish  a  imion  on  any  such 
foundation. 

The  figJsehood  and  injustice  which  are  wrought  into 
the  political  fitbric,  which  we  call  our  country,  are 
bringing  forth  their  fruits  in  rank  abundance.  Our 
countrymen  regard  the  Divine  Authority  with  a  stolid 
contempt  The  Principles  on  which  the  Eternal  Throne 
reposes,  they  dismiss  with  a  pitiful  sneer,  as  empty 
abstractions.  They  set  Orod  and  Nature  at  defiance, 
while  they  trample,  swine-like,  on  every  thing  sacred 
in  our  common  Humanity.  They  try  to  prop  up  what 
they  call  the  Union,  with  lies  and  wrongs,  insults  and 
injuries,  directed  to  and  heaped  upon  wretched  and 
helpless  innocence.  But  "  the  Union,"  they  brag  and 
swagger  about,  is  found  to  be  a  most  empty  and  worth- 
less thing.  It  totters  and  reels  and  plunges.  It  can- 
not endure.  It  sets  itself  against  God  and  Nature,  It 
must  change  its  character  speedily  and  radically,  or 
sink  to  its  own  place  among  the  rubbish  to  which  it 
belongs.  Churches,  States,  Trade-unions,  which  ad- 
just themselves  to  the  basis  on  which  the  Republic  is 
founded,  must  go  to  ruin  with  it.  There  need  be  no 
mistake.  It  may  assay  to  defend  itself  by  Jesuitical 
cunning  and  ruffianly  violence.  It  may  continue  for  a 
time  to  rely  on  such  auxiliaries.  Foolish  enough! 
These  are  its  deadliest  enemies,  undermining  with  ma- 
lignant diligence  its  foundations — ^busy,  night  and  day, 
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in  compiflBing  its  overthrow.  And  they  must  succeed, 
inevitablj  and  dreadfully,  unless  we  can  be  induced  to 
0pam|  banish,  crush  them. 

If  in  church  and  state  men  would  devote  themselves 
to  what  they  know  to  be  the  True^  the  Bight  and  the 
Ghxxl,  they  would  be  true,  right  and  good  in  their  mu- 
tual relationfl  and  common  intercourse.  They  would 
respect  and  cherish  the  True,  the  Bight  and  the  Good 
in  each  other's  nature  and  history.  Eveiy  right  of 
every  creature  would  be  altogether  sacred  in  their 
thoughts,  schemes  and  exertions.  Each  would  love 
his  neighbor  as  he  loved  himself  How  could  they  be 
otherwise  than  united?  Their  hearts  would  beat  in 
imison.  In  all  their  mutual  intercourse,  the  deepest, 
sweetest  harmony  would  prevail.  How  intelligible, 
substantial  and  practicable  such  a  ground  of  unison 
must  be  I 

2.  We  must  look  is  upon  ourselves^  and  NOT  abroad 
AMONG  OUR  Fellows,  whoever  they  may  be,  for  the 
AUTHORrry  by  which  we  are  to  be  controlled  in  the  spheres 
of  thought^  resolution  and  endeavor. — We  are  liable  at 
any  step  in  our  progress  through  life  to  meet  with 
questions  which  may  touch  us  vitally — ^may  deeply 
affect  our  relations  and  prospects.  We  may  be  quite 
unable  to  ignore  or  neglect  them.  They  may  be  to  be 
studied  and  decided  somehow  or  other  and  without 
delay.  And  from  the  consequences  which  may  follow, 
we  may  be  utterly  unable  to  escape ;  whatever  may  be 
their  bearing  on  our  welfare.  Such  is  the  condition  of 
every  child  of  Adam. 

What,  then,  shall  we  do?  On  whose  judgment 
may  we  lean  ?  Some  of  our  Fellows  may  here  set  up 
lofty  pretensions.  They  may  offer  themselves  to  all 
19* 
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"whom  it  may  conoem''  as  divinely  inqyiredL  They 
may  claim  to  be  infidliUe  in  the  decisicHiB  they  may 
make  and  the  judgments  they  may  pronoanoe.  They 
may  be  Popes.  They  may  be  actiye  in — ^identified 
with  some  imposing  coancU.  They  may  oooapy  the 
place  of  Judges  in  some  Supreme  Coort  No  matter 
what  name  they  bear — what  place  they  hold.  'We 
have  each  of  us  his  own  individual  existenoe  and  lela- 
tions.  These  they  cannot  dissolve — cannot  absoifa. 
They  cannot  think  owr  thoughtft— cannot  perfiirm  tmr 
actions.  They  cannot  throw  ihemaelvea  between  ns 
and  our  responsibilities.  They  cannot  shield  us  from 
guilt  or  shelter  us  from  punishment  The  springs  of 
life  in  us  cannot  be  transferred  to  them.  They  are 
they  and  wc  are  we^  individually,  respectively  and  for- 
ever. It  is  the  extreme  of  absurdity  and  arrogance  in 
them  to  pretend  and  attempt  to  decide  for  us  the  ques- 
tions, whatever  they  may  be,  which  vitally  aflfect  our 
condition  and  prospects.  It  is  the  extreme  of  absurdity 
and  servility  in  us  to  pretend  to  yield  to  their  decisions. 
Woe  alike  to  the  leaders  and  the  followers  1  "  If  the 
blind  lead  the  blind,  shall  not  they  both  fall  into  the 
ditch?" 

From  the  will  of  God,  absolutely  and  solely,  we  de- 
rived our  existence  and  relations.  He  is  the  source  of 
all  the  powers,  prerogatives  and  privileges  in  which  we 
may  rejoice.  His  will  is  the  basis  of  our  being.  It  is 
revealed  to  us  in  the  Principles  which  address  them- 
selves to  our  consciousness.  These^  inherent  in  owr  na- 
ture, when  once  wrought  into  our  habits  and  history,  become 
in  us  the  foundation  of  the  private  judgments  on 
which  we  may  safely  rely  in  disposing  of  the  gravest 
problems.    In  the  light  thus  appropriated  we  may  well 
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decide,  each  man  in  and  for  himself  the  most  weighty, 
complicated  and  &r^reaching  questions  which  may 
affect  our  duties  and  our  destiny.  Obedience  to  Hea- 
ven— ^the  doing  of  the  will  of  God  is  the  all-essential 
preparation  for  any  such  attempt— and  this  universally 
and  particularly — in  all  cases  and  on  all  occasions — 
here  and  elsewhere— now  and  forever.  The  young 
and  the  old — the  unlettered  and  the  learned — ^the  ruler 
and  the  subject  may,  with  all  propriety  and  with  entire 
safety  in  this  way  exercise  and  fnainiain  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  May,  did  I  say?  They  must  in 
this  way  exercise  and  maintain  this  right — ^must  do  so 
at  whatever  expense  or  hazard,  if  they  would  not  con- 
tract guilt  and  incur  damnation  ! 

And  what,  after  all,  is  the  judgment  of  Pope,  Judge 
or  Oounsellor  but  a  private  judgment  t  In  disposing 
of  the  problems  which  affect  human  wel&re,  are  they 
favored  with  methods  peculiar  to  themselves,  through 
which  they  are  sure  to  reach  the  right  conclusion  ? 
Are  they  exclusively  entitled  and  admitted  to  the  light 
of  Heaven  ?  On  what  grounds  are  we  bound  to  assent 
to  the  decisions  they  pronounce  ?  Are  they  remark- 
able for  integrity,  wisdom  and  magnanimity  ?  Are 
they  devoted  to  Truth  and  Justice  ?  Are  they  quick 
to  respond  to  the  claims — ^to  any  claim  of  our  common 
Humanity  ?  Amidst  human  relations,  responsibilities 
and  exposures,* are  they  eminently,  beautifiilly  human  t 
Are  they  habitually  occupied  as  the  end  of  their  ex- 
istence and  the  goal  of  their  exertions  with  doing  the 
will  of  God  ?  And  thus  do  they  comply  with  the 
condition  on  which,  amidst  our  duties  and  trials,  we 
may  know  what  may  be  to  be  affirmed  and  what 
denied? 
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may  wdl  listan.    T3iOBe  who  get  iy  Hib  liilliiiul  4 
to  our  veqieet  and  oonfidenoa  axe  oftoBi  I 
itB  teitimony,  leaat  «iilifled  to  the  coa  or 
They  aio  oflm  aJngahri^  weak  and  lackhaily  3 
''They  netther  fear  God  nor  r^gaid  man.'*:    TnA, 
Older,  Jnstioe— even  Daoeney  ihey  bUndly  J^Kma  ar 
xaahly  contemn.    They  anbndt  to  the  lyiaimy  of  Bm- 
aion  wiAoot  aanqple    or  TeMhinee.     Soeh  an  the 
wzetchea  who^  deayiog  the  jq^  of  pnvate  judgmiart^ 
aet  themaelTes  up  as  the  ocaolea  ot  HeaTen  I    In  tbak 
presenee  ihey  zeqaiie  na  to  BDflpend  oar  own  jwSg 
ments  I    What  they  may  please  to  ofier,  we  an  with 
all  deference  to  reodve-Hmd  wiihoot  heflitadon,  inqi^^ 
or  reserve  I    The  absoiditieB  ihey  utlter  we  are  to  rer 
orencd  as  the  accents  of  wisdom ;  the  lies  they  tell,  we 
are  to  regard  as  healthful  truths  ;  the  malignant,  cruel 
decisions  they  may  pronoTmce,  we  are  meekly  to  sub- 
mit to  as  the  utterance  of  yearning,  comprehensiye 
love  I    In  the  crucible  of  the  Pope  darkness  becomes 
light;  wrong,  right;  the  monstrous  becomes  natural 
and  attractive  I    Falsehood,  whoredom,  murder  at  his 
touch  are  transformed  into  heroic  deeds,  which  God 
cannot  £ul  largely  to  reward  I    In  his  name  the  Pope 
may  encourage  his  followers  to  ''  roll  mother  and  infant 
down  the  rocks" — ^to  flood  the  streets  of  Paris  with  the 
blood  of  innocence  I     A  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
may  pronounce  personaHiy  mere  property;  and  author- 
ize us  to  treat  our  own  mother's  helpless  children  as  if 
they  were  the  oflfepring  of  swine-.-"  goods  and  chattels 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever"  I    The  judi- 
cial lies,  which  with  solemn  impudence  he  may  pro- 
nounce, must  not  be  freely  examined  and  boldly  con- 
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tradictedl  We  may  know  them  to  be  barefaced, 
glaring^  soffocating  fiBdseboods ;  but  as  they  proceeded 
fjK»n  the  bloodless  lipa  of  some  Jadge  Taney,  we  must 
adjust  oursdvea  to  their  revolting  demands  as  if  they 
were  worthy  of  our  complacency  and.  confidence! 
Thus  are  we  required  to  attempt  the  impracticable — ^to 
perpetrate  the  impossible  I 

Suppose  we  do  our  best  to  take  the  attitude  we  are 
thus  required  to  assume— -what  then  ?  Can  we,  how- 
ever desperately  we  may  struggle  to  escape,  help  form- 
ing, in  some  sort,  a  private  judgment  ?  What  do  we, 
when  we  pronounce  the  Pope,  some  Council,  this  or 
that  Judge  an  infallible  authority  ?  What  do  we, 
when  we  condemn  all  attempts  of  the  untitled  and  ob- 
scure to  inquire  and  reflect — ^to  draw  inferences  and 
&sten  on  conclusions,  each  in  the  exercise  of  his  own 
powers,  and  to  provide  for  his  own  welfare  ?  What 
do  we,  when  we  require  our  Fellows  to  reverence  the 
decrees  of  papal  Bome  or  subscribe  to  a  decision  of  a 
servile  and  profligate  tribunal  ?  Whftt  right  have  you, 
my  Brother,  to  bring  thought  and  speech  into  requisi- 
tion on  any  such  subject  which  does  not  belong  equally 
to  all  the  sons  of  Adam  ?  If  you  may  occupy  your- 
self with  such  problems,  so  may  I  and  all  our  neighbors. 
And  however  you  or  I  may  dispose  of  such  inquiries, 
whether  for  or  against  the  infallibility  of  Pope  or 
Judge,  are  we  not  in  the  very  act  of  seizing  on  an 
afltenative  or  a  negative,  exercising  our  own  powers, 
and  forming  a  private  judgment?  May  some  poor 
supple  creature  a&rm  that  when  the  Pope  bellows  or 
Judge  Taney  mumbles,  he  himself  is  bound  to  suspend 
his  judgment ;  and  may  not  his  earnest  neighbor  at  his 
elbow  declare,  in  asserting  his  rights,  that  the  decision 
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of  the  one  and  the  ball  of  the  other  he  shall  treat  ac- 
cording to  their  intrinsic  merits  and  natnial  bearings 
respectively  ?  How  can  he  esoape  the  open  jaws  <^  a 
crushing  contradiction  —  of  a  throttling  inoonsiatenoy 
fvhoj  in  assaiUng  the  exercise  </  a  priwUe  judgment,  Atm- 
self  wields  a  private  judgment  I  Who  sets  his  tongne  in 
motion  to  prove  that  he  and  his  Fellows  are  bonnd  to 
hold  their  tongues  I 

And  why  should  not  our  Fellows  generally  be  en- 
couraged both  to  exercise  and  confide  in  a  private 
judgment?  What,  I  pray  you,  is  requisite  to  its 
healthful  exercise?  Genius,  talents,  learning — meta- 
physical acumen — ^philosophical  adroitness  and  power? 
Or  must  a  lofty  station  be  provided,  or  some  source  of 
celestial  inspiration  be  opened  ?  Splendor  of  genius, 
afBuence  of  attainment,  keenness  of  perception,  com- 
prehensiveness of  vision — ^reputation,  office,  influence — 
all  these,  however  modified  and  combined,  are  no 
security  against  error  in  judgment  rank  and  fatal. 
They  furnish  for  no  one  any  basis  on  which  he  is  en- 
titled to  wield  authority  over  his  less  fiivored  Fellows. 
If  he  make  any  such  attempt,  they  may  well  look  him 
in  the  face  and  demand  his  credentials  before  yielding 
to  his  demands.  Amidst  the  grand  relations  and  grave 
responsibilities  of  life,  they  are  as  fully  entitled  as  he 
to  the  exercise  and  benefits  of  a  private  judgment 
They  may  be  very  common  People  —  laying  small 
daim  to  strength,  culture,  subtlety.  They  may,  how- 
ever, bow  to  the  authority  of  Principle — ^may  be  obe- 
dient to  Law — ^may  be  true  to  their  own  convictions. 
They  may  be  distinguished  for  earnestness,  consistency 
and  fidelity.  They  may  be  honest,  disinterested,  loyal. 
They  may  "  do  the  will  of  God."    They  may  be  thus 
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qualifiedy  as  they  have  VEOOUX  themselves,  to  think 
and  act  for  themselyes — and  this,  wherever  and  when* 
ever  thought  and  action  may  be  requisite  for  their 
highest  improvement  and  best  welfitie.  They  occupy 
the  only  ground  on  which  a  private  judgment  can  be 
fitly  formed  and  happily  maintained.  All  who  are 
capable  of  obedience  to  God  are  capable  of  the  health- 
fhl  exercise  of  a  private  judgment.  All  who  render 
obedience  to  Ood,  wield  this  great  prerogative  with 
propriety,  dignity  and  thrice  happy  ^ect  And  they 
only.  SelfishnesB,  misanthropy,  impiety  evermore  and 
every  where  produce  thick  darkness.  Under  their 
control,  no  man,  whatever  may  be  his  gifts,  station, 
profession,  can  be  otherwise,  amidst  his  relations  and 
responsibilities,  than  blind  and  imbecile.  His  trains 
of  thought  and  his  modes  of  action  will  be  awry.  Give 
me  hyaUy  in  a  counsellor  and  auxiliary,  however  plain 
and  unpretending  may  be  the  figure  in  which  it  may 
be  embodied — ^through  which  it  may  manifest  itself. 
Obedience  to  God  naturally  presides  over  the  entire 
sphere  of  human  relations,  human  exertions,  human 
destiny. 

8.  On  the  groimd  occupied  in  this  discourse,  we  may 
perceive  Jiow,  by  a  constant  and  certain  progression,  ive 
may  rise  to  the  true  goal  of  our  existence. — ^Doubtless 
summary  methods  —  shortened  paths  may  be  com- 
mended to  our  confidence.  In  these,  our  prejudices 
our  passions,  our  convenience  may  be  consulted.  We 
may  be  encouraged  to  rely  on  some  mysterious  process 
in  which  the  animal  of  our  nature  shall  be  addressed, 
exoited,  variously  affected.  Religious  shows — conse- 
crated pomps  may  be  exhibited.  Some  ceremony, 
earlier  or  later,  may  have  been  employed  to  introduce 
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OS  into  the  heavenlj  IdngdonL  Oettam  fedingB  and 
emotions  may  be  strenuoiuly  and  aolemnly  inaisted  oa. 
But  in  all  this  we  have  what  our  Saviour  deaoribeB 
and  condemns  as  ''  a  climbing  up  in  some  other  way"— 
a  way  strongly  marked  by  the  swinish  £x>t-priQt8  of 
the  fraudulent  and  violent  Here^  our  Saviour  assores 
us,  ''the  thief  and  the  robber"  pxaotise  their  arts  and 
perpetrate  and  glory  in  all  sorts  of  miachiel  Let  us 
beware! 

The  road  to  the  true  goal  lies  clearly  and  direedy 
before  u&  The  principles  on  which  our  nature  was 
constructed,  assert  their  authority  in  the  depths  of  onr 
being.  They  awaken  within  us  a  sense  of  obligation. 
This  is  the  most  significant  &ct  in  human  histoiy. 
These  principles  we  may  well  study  with  fixed  atten- 
tion— with  a  reverent  recognition.  In  the  light  which 
they  diffuse,  our  various  duties  are  clearly  and  defi- 
nitely revealed.  The  obligation,  which  at  any  moment 
in  our  history  may  first  claim  our  regard,  we  are  at 
once  to  yield  to,  resolutely  and  cordially.  Thus  we 
may  take  the  first  step  in  the  heavenly  pathway.  In 
the  same  spirit  and  by  the  same  methods  we  are  to 
urge  our  way  onward  and  upward.  In  the  performance 
of  every  new  duty,  we  take  another  step  up  the  milky- 
way  on  which  the  angels  of  Gk)d  are  constantly  ascend- 
ing and  descending.  Thus  are  we  incessantly  and 
unweariedly  to  make  progress  towards  the  goal  where 
the  richest  rewards  are  most  freely  and  generously  dis- 
tributed. Thus  are  we  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
Divine  arrangements.  Thus  are  our  wills  adjusted  to 
his  will.  Thus  do  we  rise  to  communion  with  Gtod. 
Thus  are  we  identified  as  his  loving,  grateful  subjects 
with  the  Messiah ;  whose  '^  meat  and  drink  it  was  to 
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do  flie  will  of  the  Heavenly  Father."  Thus  do  we 
honor  the  misBion  which  brought  us  from  the  boeom 
of  the  Creator  to  the  task-gardens  which  are  assigned 
us  respectivelj.  Thus  will  a  most  beautiful  harmony 
be  established  between  the  ends  of  our  existence  and 
the  tenor  and  upshot  of  our  history.  '^  Blessed  are 
those  servants  whom  their  Lord|  when  he  cometh| 
shall  find  so  doing  I" 


LET  THE   DEAD   BUBT  TWm  XttAIJI, 


"  And  H«  itU  vilo  anodMff :  IbOow  Mft 
BMflnttogoiBdbnyaymfaar.  J«mi  idd  vto  Un,  Ultitt 
detd  biny  tiMb  dM4 ;  bat  go  Aon  nd  fNMi  «bi  khcdMBcT  Qkl* 
— JiVia  9  :  M,  ta 

Thk  name  here  addresBedi  x^ogaxded  ihe  filial  nh^ 
tion,  wi^  its  attendant  dntiesi  under  ft  fidae  < 
tion.  Among  Ilia  thoQghta  it  waaaomahofrii 
with  the  homage  and  the  aernoe  which  the  MeaaUt 
demanded.  These  he  thooght  himadf  ready  to  xeoderi 
when  he  should  have  laid  the  remama  of  his  Father  in 
the  grave.  Till  then,  he  could  not  consent  to  put  him* 
self  under  the  sovereign  control  of  the  Messiah.  Of 
course,  in  his  thoughts  the  filial  relation  could  not 
have  been  founded  upon  the  divine  authority— could 
not  have  been  a  divine  arrangement — ^it  could  not  have 
been  comprehended  in  the  service  which  the  Saviour 
required.  For  he  could  not,  as  he  supposed,  at  the 
san^e  time  follow  him  and  bury  his  fiither.  Till  the 
one  was  completed,  the  other  could  not  be  commenced. 
Under  any  such  construction,  the  filial  relation  was  a 
baseless,  insignificant,  lifialess  affidr.  It  was  bereft  of 
the  principle  of  which,  if  it  was  any  thing — had  any 
meaning,  it  was  a  natural  expression.  It  became  a 
dead  concern — fit  only  to  occupy  the  thoughts  and 
hands  of  those  who,  trampling  on  the  constructive 
principles  of  their  own  existence,  might  well  be  de- 
scribed as  "dead" — devoid  of  a  life  truly  human. 

That  the  Saviour  did  not  underrate  and  decry  filial 
piely  is  moat  evident  and  certain.    How  could  he  7 
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His  character,  his  mission  and  his  history  T^ere  most 
accurately  and  fully  adjusted  to  the  Laws  on  which 
our  nature  was  organized.  All  the  characteristic  ele- 
ments of  our  common  humanity  entered  under  the 
best  types  and  in  the  highest  degree  into  his  person- 
alilgr.  In  his  aims,  methods  and  exertions — in  the 
objects  he  pursued — in  the  spirit  he  breathed — in  the 
achievements  he  made,  they  were  manifested  beauti- 
ftdly  and  grandly.  Of  every  thing  Human,  he  was 
the  representative  and  the  sovereign.  How  could  he, 
then,  r^ard  filial  piety  under  any  form  or  aspect 
otherwise  than  with  complacency  ?  How  could  he 
fidl  to  encourage  and  commend  it?  Even  on  the 
Cross  he  affectionately  and  gratefully  remembered  his 
mother,  and  made  provision  for  her  welfiire. — So  much 
the  more  must  he  have  abhorred  the  false  and  empty 
thing,  which  the  name  addressed  in  the  text  was  in- 
tent on  maintaining.  It  usurped  a  place  in  his  thoughts 
and  affections  to  which  it  was  ill-entitled.  It  took — 
certainly  for  the  present  it  took  precedence  there  of 
the  Messiah — of  the  claims  he  \irged  and  the  benefits 
he  bestowed.  Whereas  true  filial  piety  could  only 
proceed  from  a  heartfelt  regard  for  his  authority — 
could  only  grow  out  of  allegiance  to  his  throne.  No- 
thing, therefore,  could  be  more  absurd  and  hurtful 
tiian  to  prefer  an  arrangement  which  sprung  from  his 
authority  to  the  authority  itself,  in  which  the  arrange- 
ment originated.  Hence  the  strong  and  pointed  terms, 
in  which  the  Saviour  here  exposed  and  corrected  the 
mistake,  as  gross  as  it  is  common,  into  which  our  in- 
quirer fell.  Under  his  construction  filial  piety  was  a 
"dead"  affiair,  which  "the  dead"  might  well  be  left  to 
dispose  of  according  to  their  taste  and  ability. 
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Those  who  were  to  be  intrusted  with  the  task  of 
burying  were  "  dead"  in  the  same  sense  as  the  worth* 
less  rubbish  they  might  be  expected  to  inter.  They 
habitually  violated  the  Laws  of  their  existence.  In 
their  aims  and  activity  they  were  at  variance  with  the 
principles  on  which  their  nature  was  constructed. 
They  were  one  thing,  constitutionally ;  quite  another, 
historically.  The  Human  of  the  former  was  perverted 
in  the  latter  into  the  Animal.  How,  then,  could  the 
former  manifest  itself— how  even  exist  in  the  latter  ? 
The  Humanity  which  they  had  inherited  was  over 
borne  and  overwhelmed  by  the  passions  which  they 
had  cherished.  They  were  ^^dead^^^  therefore;  sofiur 
as  the  exercise,  enjoyment  and  manifestation  of  their 
proper  personality — of  their  true  selves  were  concerned. 
Nothing  could  proceed  from  them  which  did  not  bear 
their  image.  Their  own  impress  they  could  not  but 
leave- on  whatever  they  might  produce.  And  they 
could  not  be  expected  to  occupy  themselves  with  any 
task  or  attempt  which  was  foreign  to  their  character. 
It  was  tit  and  proper  that  the  interment  of  *'  their  own 
dead"  should  be  committed  to  their  hands. 

With  all  propriety  might  the  remains  of  those  who 
had  departed  this  life  be  described  as  in  the  text,  as 
appropriatdy  the  ''dtad*^  of  those  who  had  suicidally 
trampled  on  every  thing  vital  and  cliaracteristic  in  the 
nature  by  which  they  were  distinguished.  "Their 
own  dead"  those  might  well  be  reckoned.  For  disease, 
under  every  tyjx> — death,  under  every  form,  is  the 
natural  result  of  the  violation  of  the  Laws  of  our  ex- 
istence. This  is  the  exclusive  origin  of  whatever 
renders  our  departure  from  this  life  repulsive  and 
frightful — of  whatever  makes  death  "the  king  of  ter- 
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lora."  Bttt  tar  this,  the  conclusion  of  our  terrestrial 
exifstonce  woxdd  be  anticipated  with  delight^  and  would 
be  effected  nnder  influences  and  circumstances  alto- 
gether gratefbl  and  inspiring.  To  every  skull  and 
crossbone  in  the  world  the  disloyal  and  rebellious  have 
a  natural  claim.  Such  relics,  wherever  found,  and  in 
whatever  condition,  are  all  ''their  own/'  fitly  and  in- 
alienably. 

All  tiie  institutions  and  forms  which  the  all-wise 
Father  has  introduced  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
were  constructed  on  the  same  principles  as  our  com* 
mon  Humanity.  How  cotdd  they  otherwise  be  adapted 
to  our  improvement  and  welfiire  ?  They  were  adjusted 
to  the  nature  which  we  have  inherited ;  and  are  there 
fore  called  human  institutions.  So  far  as  they  are  what 
the  names  they  respectively  bear  represent  them  to  be, 
they  are  each  an  embodiment  and  manifestation  of 
some  constructive  principle.  This  is  the  soul  and  the 
substance  of  the  institution  in  which  it  inheres.  To 
this  the  institution  is  indebted  wholly  for  all  the  health- 
ful tendencies  with  which  it  may  be  pregnant — ^for  all 
the  kindly  influences  it  may  be  adapted  to  exert.  Its 
happy  bearings  and  good  results  in  human  history 
have  here  their  origin.  Of  this  principle  the  institu- 
tion is  a  symbol  and  an  expression.  Bereft  of  this 
principle,  it  becomes  dead  and  worthless.  It  ought,  as 
soon  as  possible, 'to  be  buried — amidst  other  worthless 
or  noxious  rubbish. 

Civil  Ckrvemment  is  fitly  regarded  and  described  as 
a  human  institution.  That  it  is  in  its  origin,  nature, 
tendencies.  It  is  designed  and  adapted  to  define  and 
defend  human  rights — to  describe  and  commend  human 
duties  —  to  illustrate  and  promote  human  welfiure. 
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Bighteousness  is  naturally  the  prindple  whenoe  it  de* 
rives  its  significance  and  power — ^to  which,  in  all  its 
objects  and  arrangements — ^its  aims  and  measoies,  it 
carefully  adjusts  itself.  Under  its  proper  character— 
— with  its  natural  influences,  it  is  immeasurably,  un- 
speakably a  benefit  to  mankind — a  God-send  of  ines- 
timable worth  and  dignity.  It  is  a  reflection  of  the 
Eternal  Throne.  It  is  _a  shadow  of  the  Infinite  Ma- 
jesty. It  is  worthy  of  warm  complacency — of  lively 
confidence — of  profound  veneration — of  cordial,  liberal, 
grateful  8up{)ort.  But  bereft  of  its  constructive  princi- 
ple, it  falls  worthless  to  the  ground.  It  is  no  longer  a 
human  institution.  Its  influence  is  no  longer  healthful; 
it  is  hurtfuL  It  has  forfeited  all  claim  to  our  respect 
and  confidence  and  support.  It  is  thenceforth  a  "  dead" 
affair — "  good  for  nothing" — "  to  be  cast  out  and  trod- 
den under  foot  of  men." 

In  the  sphere  of  Ecclesiastical  thought  and  endeavor, 
various  forms,  arrangements  and  usages  solicit  atten- 
tion. They  arc  more  or  less  appropriate — ^more  or  less 
striking — more  or  less  imposing  according  to  the  origin 
whence  they  may  have  sprung,  or  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  may  appear.  They  are  often  the  result  of 
intense  thought  and  exhausting  effort — are  often  showy 
and  expensive.  In  almost  every  community  they  are 
prominent  among  the  objects  which  are  pointed  at  as 
worthy  of  observation  and  study.  From  them  some 
of  our  most  cherished  recollections  and  impressions 
were  derived.  Nor  are  they,  when  truly  what  they 
claim  to  be,  unworthy  of  the  deep  interest  which  they 
awaken  —  the  warm  admiration  which  they  excite. 
Their  main  design,  their  grand  purpose  is  to  set  forth 
and  explain  and  commend  the  principles,  designs  and 
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methods  which  oharacterize  Chiistianity.  To  this  they 
are  adapted — ^for  this  they  were  introduced.  From 
this  they  derive  all  their  significance,  worth  and  beauty. 
They  are  to  be  a  medium  through  which  the  voice  of 
the  Saviour  may  reach  us — ^through  which  we  may  lay 
hold  of  the  benefits  which  he  is  pleased  to  offer.  This 
is  their  appropriate  office — ^the  sum  and  substance — the 
very  being  of  their  existence.  But  when  the  character- 
istic design  for  which  they  were  instituted  is  counter* 
acted  or  lost  sight  of  in  shaping  such  forms — ^in  organ- 
izing such  arrangements — ^in  maintaining  such  usages, 
they  fiill  into  utter  worthlessness.  Their  proper  mean- 
ing has  escaped.  They  are  struck  with  death,  and 
should  be  thrown  among  other  shapeless  and  worthless 
rubbish. 

The  sphere  of  business  was  opened  as  a  field  in 
which  the  principle  of  Work  and  Wages  might  be 
illustrated  and  applied  and  maintained.  This  is  the 
mainspring  of  all  the  machinery  which  may  here  be 
put  in  motion.  The  intimate  relation  which  naturally 
imites  work  with  wages  and  wages  with  work,  should 
here  be  explained  and  insisted  on.  From  this,  every 
thing  belonging  here  should  spring,  and  to  this  be  ad- 
justed. Work  should  be  performed  as  the  condition  of 
wages ;  and  wages  should  be  offered  as  the  encourage- 
ment of  work.  So  far  as  the  arrangements  here  main- 
tained ;  the  objects  here  pursued ;  the  expedients  here 
preferred  are  a  true  exponent  and  confirmation  of  this 
principle,  they  are  to  be  regarded  with  complacency 
and  respect — ^they  are  to  be  prized  and  protected.  But 
no  sooner  do  they  fiul  to  manifest  and  honor  the  prin- 
ciple to  which  they  belong,  than  they  forfeit  not  only 
all  respect  and  confidence,  but  their  very  existence  also. 
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oomprehensively.  It  is  the  lart  aarriee  ire  oan  pqrftiim 
*  for  any  object  which  liea  within  the  qshere  of  moTtality. 
It  comprehends  and  represents  whatever  may  be  to  be 
attempted  for  the  benefit  of  terrestrial  things,  fix>m  first 
to  last,  during  the  whole  teim  of  their  appearance.  It 
is  the  last  office  of  filial  piety ;  and  implies  whatever 
might  be  incumbent  on  a  child  in  protecting  and  sua* 
taining  and  cheering  his  parents  all  along  the  path 
down  which  old  age  may  totter.  So  with  regard  to 
institutions  and  arrangements  which  are  decaying  and 
death-struck.  To  bury  them  is  to  conclude  a  series  of 
thought  and  effort  on  their  behalf  extending  lliroagh 
their  whole  history. 

Now,  our  Saviour  in  the  text  describes  thoae  to 
whom  we  should  leave  the  performance  of  all  such 
services.  In  so  doing  he  adjusts  himself  to  the  Law 
of  fitness  and  congruity.  "Let  the  dead  bury  their 
own  dead."  Let  those  who  trample  on  the  principles 
on  which  their  nature  was  constructed  dispose  of  the 
arrangementBand  inatitotions  around  them,  firom  whioh 
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tbe  Titelizing  ideas  <m  whioh  they  were  founded  have 
departed.  Thui  injunction  is  according  to  the  ever- 
lasting proprieties.  What  it  enjoins,  fitness  commends 
and  demands. 

For  these  arrangements  and  institutions  have  lost 
their  ugniflcanoe  and  power  through  the  infectious 
breath  and  palsying  hand  of  unprincipled  pretenders. 
Their  *' image  and  superscription"  they  impress  on 
every  thing  they  handle.  And  this  in  all  their  rela- 
tions to  every  human  institution.  They  trample  rudely 
and  wantonly  on  ihe  principles  which  are  essential  to 
their  own  existence  as  human  creatures.  These  prin- 
ciples, as  heart-strings,  run  through  every  human  in- 
stitution. They  are  the  very  threads  which  are  woven 
into  its  tissue.  He  who  treads  them  down  as  the 
vitality  of  his  own  existence,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
respect  and  cherish  them  as  the  basis  of  the  institutions 
with  which  he  may  be  connected. 

Those  whom  the  Saviour  describes  as  *'  dead"  are  far 
from  averse  to  the  task  which  seems  here  to  be  assigned 
them.  The  institutions  and  arrangements  to  which  I 
have  so  freely  and  frequentiy  adverted,  are  what  they 
are — ^insignificant  and  powerless — ^through  their  agency. 
The  presence  and  authority  of  principle,  under  any 
name  or  modification,  they  cannot  endure.  They  re- 
gard it  with  apprehension  and  remorse  as  the  murderer 
the  gallows.  Its  triumph  is  their  defeat  To  exalt  it 
is  to  abase  them.  They  promptly,,  stoutly,  obstinately 
refuse  to  attempt  any  thing  adi^ted  in  any  way  to  its 
prevalence  and  influence.  They  can  regard  no  human 
institution  with  complacency — to  nothing  human  can 
they  be  induced  to  lend  their  sympathy  and  support, 
whether  animate  or  inanimate,  till  they  have  roU)ed  it 
20 
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of  its  oonstnictive  principle.  Till  Aen  they  can  byiio 
means  be  indaced  to  give  their  oonntenttnoe  and  sup- 
port to  any  candidate  for  office  either  in  the  aphero 
ecclesiastical  or  political.  Imi^^  a  name,  distin- 
guished for  wisdom  and  integrity  and  philanthropj-^ 
a  genuine  and  powerful  ''son  of  man,''  seated  in  this 
Republic  in  the  presidential  chair  I  Any  such  imagin* 
ation  is  in  direct  and  flagrant  conflict  with  all  pioha- 
bility  and  all  histoiy.  A  stem,  comprehenaiye  and 
unyielding  regard  for  principle  has  always  been  an  iiif 
superable  obstacle  to  political  elevation.  Candidates 
for  office,  and  the  holders  of  office  have,  with  the  fewest 
exceptions,  been  known  to  be  totally  unprincipled.  In 
every  department  of  the  government  they  have  here 
united  in  sacrificing  the  principles  on  which  our  nature 
was  constructed  to  trivial  and  pitiful  expedients — to 
the  demands  of  unbridled  passion.  Voters^  neglectful 
or  defiant  of  principle,  will  cast  their  ballots  only  for 
candidates  like  themselves — for  wretches  "  who  would 
break  the  world  in  pieces  to  make  a  stool  to  sit  on*' — 
who  would  sacrifice  the  life-blood  of  humanity  to  &me 
or  emolument  Such  creatures,  in  church  and  state, 
they  raise  to  the  summits  of  that  monstrous  compost- 
heap,  which  they  call  society.  These,  of  every  man, 
who  contributes  to  their  elevation  and  admits  their 
claims,  are  "  his  own  dead."  They  properly  belong  to 
him.  They  are  what  they  are  with  his  consent  or 
assistance.  In  aim,  activity  and  character,  they  are 
suited  to  his  taste,  prejudices  and  purposes.  They  are 
what  he  desires  and  demands.  He  is  of  course  dis- 
posed to  defend  and  encourage  and  sustain  them.  For 
this  he  is  ready  to  submit  to  exhausting  toil  and  heavy 
expenses.    He  will  cheat  and  lie — ^tnunple  on  honor 
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and  decency — pat  himself  into  the  most  degrading 
attitadcB  and  exhibit  the  most  ridiculous  antics  to  get 
them  into  office-— hoping  that  his  party  in  general,  and 
perhaps  himself  in  particular,  may  thus  ascend  the 
pole  where  human  monkeys  display,  nakedly  and 
broadly,  whateyer  in  themsdyes  is  most  reyoldng  and 
disgusting  I  He  pronounces  it  well  thus  to  lay  out  his 
strength  and  expend  his  money.  These  mortifying 
conclusions  are  fully  confirmed  by  whateyer  character- 
izes the  scenes  witnessed  among  us  at  any  popular 
election.  Of  all  these,  hard  cider^and  log-cabins  are 
a  fit  symbol  and  example.  How  can  a  President  be 
elected  without  some  such  expedient?  And  what 
party  can  be  named  which  is  not  ready  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses? 

The  conclusion  on  which  we  haye  thus  been  forced, 
is  of  course  fully  applicable  to  the  institutions  and  ar- 
rangements which  may  any  where,  and  under  any 
name,  preyaiL  They  must  be  separated,  each  from  its 
oonstructiye  principle,  before  those  whom  the  text  in- 
troduces can  be  induced  to  giye  it  their  countenance 
and  support  In  the  multiplied  revolutions  which 
haye  rent  and  torn  the  Human  Family,  when  were  the 
natural  objects  of  civil  government  made  the  subject 
of  controversy  and  the  occasion  of  war  ?  Windy,  ' 
frothy  talk  enough,  perhaps,  about  justice,  human 
rights  and  freedom  was  poured  upon  the  loathing  ear ; 
but  clearly  for  quite  other  purposes  than  the  words 
employed  might  naturally  indicate.  For  the  actors, 
both  principal  and  subordinate,  in  the  scenes  thus  ad- 
yerted  to,  have  generally  themselves  been  servile  and 
imjust — ^the  prompt  and  stout  assailants  of  the  rights 
to  which  mankind  are  naturally  entitled.    Had  they 
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,  patron- 
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— l.)eyond  the  compass  of  the 
.iii«)ns  of  the  highest  and  most 
t  iiiand  our  thoughts,  affections, 
to  treat  them  with  indifference 
.•:•   to  play  the  madman  and  the 
:ii  we  must  bring  whatever  lies  un- 
to subserviency  or  be  undone.   Such 
K",   alarm,   exasperate  them.     They 
:  \  exclude  them  from  their  thoughts  as 
;aid  embarrassing.     Why  should  they 
presence  and  encourage  the  activity  of 
.  ivc  them  arm  and  soul — ^who  bring  tongue 
..ito  requisition  to  expound,  confirm  and  ap- 
/     But  give  them  the  name  without  the  idea 
.11  without  the  substance — imposing  appear- 
r>i't  of  their  awful  import — give  them  the  dead, 
rolics  of  Christianity — its  corpse,  lying  in 
rid  they  are  at  your  service.    They  will  help 
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Fortotbk  tbeyhaye  always  beea  acctistomed.  With 
this  they  commenced  thtear  career.     When  tbey  firet 
1)0gaa  to  go  alone— lo  exercise  their  poweiB,  it  was 
this  that  iheir  ntumeB  and  overseers  eDcoura^d  them 
to  attempt    The  first  labons  wliich  they  x^oeired  in 
the  nnnery  "frcre  adqytod  to  this  service.     For  this 
they  were  trained  in  whatever  bdolig6d  to  their  aoBrti* 
qoent  education.  Whatever  nii{^t  iMt  beta  ttec^eoUdi 
this  was  most  careftOIy  attended  to.    By  n%h1y  bjrdi^ 
—  at  home,  abroad,  ihdr  atteiitidn  Was  obimttibflf 
directed  to  iJie  one  comprehensive  art  of  "  bnrying  tiM 
dead."    When  they  had  left  the  schools  and  set  up 
business  for  themselves,  they  were  reckoned  accom- 
plished and  trustworthy  as  they  proved  themselves 
adroit,  enterprising  and  effective  in  this  business.   The 
position  to  which  they  were  assigned — ^the  estimation 
in  which  they  were  held — the  rewards  with  which  they 
were  enriched,  depended  mainly  on  this  in  economy, 
in  politics,  in  religion.    As  economists,  as  statesmen, 
as  ecclesiastics,  they  were  looked  up  to  and  applauded 
as  great,  if  in  this  they  were  superior  to  their  fellows. 
Proofs,  multiplied  and  mortifjring,  of  all  this,  you  may 
find  in  every  department  of  human  activity  in  this  and 
every  other  country.    The  names  who  have  won  from 
the  world  the  title  of  ^^great^^^  have  reached  this  dis- 
tinction through  their  superior  adroitness,  address  and 
success  in  adjusting  themselves  to  empty  forms;  to 
arrangements  and  usages  from  which  their  proper 
meaning  had  escaped ;  to  institutions,  built  up  on  the 
denial  and  r^iunciation  of  the  principles  which  they 
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nominally  lepreaented.    ''  Let  the  dead,  then,  bnrj  the 
dead ;"   for  to  this  they  have  always  been  acciistomed. 

And  sorely  they  are  numerous  enough.  They  have 
ever  been  in  the  majority.  Of  the  young  and  the  old — 
of  the  learned  and  the  rude— of  the  strong  and  the 
weak— of  those  who  occupy  the  heights,  and  of  those 
who  occupy  the  depths  of  human  existence — here, 
there,  every  where— at  all  times  and  in  all  circum- 
stances they  constitute  the  bulk  and  the  mass.  They 
control  all  modes  and  fiishions  and  usages.  They 
modify  and  direct  and  color  the  general  sentimenti 
whatever  it  may  be,  and  whatever  it  may  demand.  In 
every  election  they  prevail — in  every  war  they  triumph. 
Their  presence  is  dominant  and  their  voice  is  sovereign 
on  the  market  and  in  the  exchange — ^in  church  and 
state.  Wherever  numbers  are  demanded  in  "  burying 
the  dead" — ^in  attending  to,  and  disposing  o^  any  de- 
sign which,  under  any  name  and  form,  may  belong  to 
the  sphere  of  mere  appearances,  they  are  at  your 
service.  They  are  sure  to  gather  around  you  in 
crowds — to  urge  themselves  upon  you  as  practised^ 
devoted,  enterprising  sextons — to  whom  the  scent  of 
graves,  new  or  old — open  or  closed,  is  most  grateful 
and  refreshing. 

Why,  then,  should  loyal  souls — sparsely  scattered 
over  a  wide  surface— here  one  and  there  another — ^in 
retired  nooks  and  obscure  comers^^known  by  those 
around  them  as  "  pilgrims  and  strangers,"  especially 
open  to  suspicion  or  aversion — why  should  they  offer 
sympathy  and  aid  to  the  majority  in  performing  the 
tasks  to  which  they  are  so  fully  competent  and  strongly 
disposed  ?  Why  load  themselves  with  coals  for  New- 
oasUe  ?    Surely  th^re  are  emply  forms  and  idle  shows 
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Were  we^  moieovar,  to  jcrin  them  in  ihdr 
and  endeATGcai  we  ahonld  thqa  infliot  npon  tham  a 
heavy  i^Joiy.    They  need  to  be  coofinoed  «f  ^m. 
erroia  into  which  they  have  fiillsiB^  and  vaeaUed  flam 
the  vanities  with  whidi  they  are  engroeaed.    They  are 
otherwise  undone.    Every  true  man  is  boond  in  this 
very  thing  to  exert  himself— for  their  deliverance — to 
come  to  the  rescue.    It  is  his  to  present  to  them  in  his 
own  history  such  a  model  of  character,  and  soch  a 
pattern  of  conduct  as  may  be  best  adapted  to  awaken 
within  them  salutary  convictions,  healthful  resolutions 
and  manly  endeavors.    And  this  he  can  by  no  means 
do,  if  he  identifies  himself  with  them  in  their  aims^ 
methods  and  exertions  —  if  he  unites  with  them  in 
"  burying  their  dead."    He  will  thus  leave  them  the 
victims  of  gross  delusions,  and  involve  himself  in  the 
guilt  and  misery  to  which  they  are  exposed.    He  has 
something  else  to  attempt.    And  to  this  the  Saviour, 
with  great  earnestness  and  emphasis,  in  the  passage 
before  us,  invites  our  attention.    Let  us  give  heed 
to  the  comprehensive  duty  which  he  here  enjoins  : 
"  Go  thou  and  preach  the  kingdom  of  Grod." 

Let  us  earnestly  inquire  what  that  may  be  on  which 
the  Saviour  here  so  solemnly  insists  und^  the  phrase 
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"  the  kingdom  of  Ck>d."  And  the  more  so,  as  this  is 
a  subject  which  he  fireqnently  introduces  in  his  dis- 
oounes  as  marked  by  bearings  upon  our  wel£ure  alto- 
gether vitaL  It  is  "  the  kingdom  of  Gbd."  Sovereignty 
is  essenti^  to  his  existence.  It  springs  from  the  ele- 
ments of  his  being  and  the  attributes  of  his  character 
To  be  what  he  is  is  necessarily  to  be  king.  Every 
manifestation  of  himself  must  be  a  proclamation  of  his 
migest^.  For  in  wisdom,  goodness  and  power  united, 
autiiority  must  inhere.  It  is  asserted  and  felt  wherever, 
in  the  whole  compass  of  human  thought  and  endeavor, 
these  are  manifested.  And  in  him  these  Ideas,  vital, 
germinative  and  fruit-bearing,  live  in  the  highest  de- 
gree and  under  the  most  impressive  types :  live,  there- 
fore, in  him  right  royally. — Now  he  is  continually 
manifesting  himself  to  human  consciousness  through  the 
Laws  which  prevail  throughout  the  entire  sphere  of  our 
existence.  These  we  recognize  and  describe  under 
their  own  proper  character.  They  force  their  way  to 
our  inmost  consciousness  authoritatively.  They  im- 
press themselves  upon  us  as  the  source  and  measure  of 
our  obligations ;  and  this  by  an  inherent  power  which 
we  cannot  deny  or  resist  We  may,  indeed,  refuse  to 
put  ourselves  in  harmony  with  their  demands.  We 
^y  trample  on  their  high  claims.  We  may  subject 
oox^ves  to  the  guilt  and  curse  of  outlawry.  But  the 
sense  of  obligation  which  they  never  £Edl  to  produce, 
we  cannot  extinguish  or  exclude.  All  men  agree  with 
all  men  that  they  ought  to  be  and  to  do  what  the  laws 
require.  And  La,w  ia  the  all-esseniial  element  of  a  king* 
dom. 

It  is  ^'  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d"  which  our  Saviour  here 
omnmenda  tQ  our  study  and  veneration.    It  must^  theui 
20* 
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be  m  ezpranion  ttid  wrdirtioii  M*IHiftmf  ^dhuatiiftr' 
islicaUj.  TheattrilmtMorUidHtaA0FttNaii1»«B 
prinoiplfli  on  WDioh.  it  ifl  iwmrtnivljfcl  Wff'iBflfjiBlBBiBdL 
In  its  piovioioDS  and  amngoBaif^  ind  ^u/^imwid 
institationfl,  lus  perfbctiltaui  ittiM  be  xfiTNlknili  lih  wh 
dom,  goodneea,  power  and  floAAilMM  nnui  AmeJbitt^ 
dearly  and  impreBrivdy.  Hie  fe'  the  "Mly  «iid  ef  Ui 
kingdom.  Where  lie  is,  Ilia*  k;  lllikmtliM>k;k9iiL 
There  is  his  preeeneei  hk  nugeely,  hfif  |^oty,  UelilaB- 
edneea. 

AH  the  dementi  of  a  kingdom  ara^eire  tcr  be  Mrer- 
ently  and  gratefblly  reoognmd  atoa  aeii  fluw  hw1|(^i 
The  Laws  which  are  here  annoonoed  einy  iif  AcM  Ind 
with  them  their  own  auHiority.  They  oannot  come 
home  to  homan  oonscioosneas  without  awakening  there 
a  sense  of  obligation.  Their  natural  application  to 
himself  and  others,  no  thoughtfal  man  can  iail  to  per- 
ceive. And  every  where,  in  the  entire  compass  of  ex- 
perience, observation  and  history,  fisurts  are  every  day 
accumulating,  evincing  most  clearly  and  decisively  that 
obedience  is  always  well  rewarded  and  disobedience 
punished. 

It  is  "  the  kingdom  of  Gbd"  to  which  our  thoughts 
are  here  directed.  It  must,  then,  be  as  universal  as  his 
presence.  He  is  every  where — and  every  where  J?tm- 
self.  He  is  the  soul  of  the  Universe.  His  own  proper 
character  he  every  where  manifests.  His  own  proper 
position  he  every  where  maintains.  His  own  proper 
authority  he  every  asserts.  His  kingship  cannot  be 
separated  firom  himself.  He  is  every  way  and  every 
where  royal.  All  things,  the  near  and  the  remote — 
the  great  and  the  small — the  visible  and  the  invisible — 
the  physical  and  the  spiritual,  are  under  liia  jnriadic- 
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tioiu  Ck>  where  we  will — ^look  where  we  may — take 
any  field  of  inquiiy  within  the  range  of  thought  and 
imagination — we  are  still  beneath  his  eye  and  his 
sceptre.  In  dense  darkness — in  light  intense — ^in  soli- 
tude— amidst  the  multitude — ^in  the  midst  of  business 
— in  the  closet — during  all  the  dajrd  of  the  year  and 
all  the  hours  of  the  day  and  all  the  moments  of  the 
hour,  we  are  beneath  his  majesty.  .       ^ 

The  kingdom  thus  described,  the  Saviour  urges  the 
inquirer  in  the  text  and  us  through  him  to  proclaim* 
And  this  in  direct  and  pointed  opposition  to  the  way 
in  which  the  buriers  of  the  dead  are  occupied.  Never 
was  a  disjunctive  conjunction,  an  expressive  but  em- 
ployed with  greater  propriety  or  stronger  emphasis. 
The  two  offices  here  introduced  siand  over  against  each 
other  like  a  bold  affirmative  and  a  flat  negative  in 
marked  contrast.  —  Whoever  may  waste  time  and 
strength  in  managing  and  disposing  of  lifeless  institu- 
tions, arrangements  and  designs,  it  is  for  us  individu- 
ally, each  in  his  place,  "  every  man  according  to  his 
ability,"  "to  preach  the  kingdom  of  God."  "Go 
THOU,"  under  thine  own  name  and  with  thine  own 
power,  and  devote  arm  and  soul  to  this  great  service. 
And  this,  in  every  way,  word-wise  and  deed- wise — ^by 
power  of  speech  and  force  of  character. 

The  principles  of  this  kingdom  are  the  laws  of  our 
existence.  They  enter  constructively  and  vitally  into 
the  nature  we  have  inherited.  They  assert  their  au- 
thority in  the  depths  of  our  being.  Here  they  pro- 
claim their  sovereignty  and  demand  obedience.  In 
obeying  the  Saviour,  then,  we  shall  first  recognize  their 
presence  and  study  their  import.  We  shall  candidly 
and  earnestly  mark  their  bearing  upon  the  aims,  me- 
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thods,  efforts  which  may  reach  ou  tfaoq^ti  andittf' 
our  energies.  Whatever  may  beknig  to  the  Activa 
Faculty  within  us,  we  shall  sulHnit  to  their  guidanos 
and  control.  It  will  be  our  steadfast  puxpoae  and  on 
resolute  endeavor  to  form  oursdvea — to  fiuihioa  our 
character  on  the  model  whioh  thq^  fbmisL  We  shall 
welcome  them  in  full  authority  to  the  heart  of  ou 
hearts-— to  our  inmost  spirits.  Their  absolute  dominioe 
over  us— over  our  thoughts,  affiactioii^  active  energiei^ 
we  shall  regard  as  the  highest  consummatjon  to  which 
we  can  aspire — as  involving  wisdom,  goodness^  strength 
— the  fine^  developmenti  fiillest  maturity  and  haf^iieit 
enjoyment  of  ourselves — of  our  proper  penonality. 
Thus  these  laws  will  identify  themselves  with  all  that 
is  voluntary  as  well  as  with  all  that  is  constitutional  in 
our  history.  T6ey  will  look  through  our  eyes  and 
speak  through  our  lips  and  act  through  our  exertions. 
They  will  live  in  us  and  we  shall  live  through  them. 
Wherever  we  go  they  will  go  with  us ;  whatever  we 
attempt  we  shall  attempt  on  their  authority.  Thus  in 
every  manifestation  of  ourselves^  we  shall  proclaim 
"the kingdom  of  God." 

Thus  we  rise  to  unity  with  ourselves  and  to  unity 
with  and  under  the  Messiah. — For  in  him  these  prin- 
ciples, as  the  organic  elements  of  his  being,  were  em- 
bodied  in  singular  strength,  symmetry  and  beauty. 
Our  nature  in  him  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
worth  and  dignity.  It  was  in  him  purely,  preemi- 
nently, royally  human.  It  furnished  the  broadest, 
firmest^  most  stable  basis  for  exalted  character. — ^In  the 
exercise  of  his  powers  according  to  the  principles  a£ 
our  Humanity,  this  character  was  formed  and  mani- 
fested.   For  he  was  evermore  and  in  the  highest  de- 
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giee  trae  to  the  principlee  of  bis  existence.  They  were 
dearly  revealed  to  his  eye — they  were  unspeakably 
dear  to  his  heart — ^they  took  &at  hold  of  his  active 
eiiergie&  In  all  he  inculcated,  in  all  he  achieved,  in 
all  he  enjoyed,  their  sovereign  influence  he  most  grate- 
fully welcomed.  From  them  he  derived  wisdom, 
power,  magnanimity — and  all  these  in  the  largest  mea- 
sure and  the  highest  degree.  He  thus  ascended  in  our 
nature  to  the  loftiest  pinnacle  in  excellence  and  dignity 
to  which  thought  can  dimb  or  imagination  aspire.  In 
this  his  royalty  consisted.  This  was  the  soul  and  sub- 
stance of  the  Messiahship— the  very  stuff  of  which  his 
throne  was  constructed.  His  kingship  was  founded  in 
the  elements  of  his  nature  and  the  attributes  of  his 
character — ^the  latter  being  of  the  former  a  clear,  full 
and  beautiful  manifestation.  Thus  of  the  *'  kingdom 
of  Gk>d"  he  became  for  the  Human  Family  the  soul  and 
substance.  Its  principles  and  laws — ^its  institutions  and 
arrangements  were  all  involved  in  his  history — must 
all  be  evolved  from  it  if  they  were  to  be  proclaimed  to 
mankind. — Fidelity  to  the  organic  principles  of  our  nature 
musif  then,  unite  us  to  Him  as  our  head  and  sovereign.  It 
is  thus  we  proclaim  him  the  Messiah — ^thus  '^preach 
die  kingdom  of  God." 

In  loyalty  to  him,  we  find  ourselves — become  distinct- 
ively and  consistently  ourselves.  We  are  at  one  with 
ourselves  when  our  history  is  built  up  on  the  nature  we 
have  inherited.  Till  then  we  are  one  thing  in  consti- 
tution and  structure  and  quite  another  in  aim,  exertion 
and  manifestation.  As  on  the  one  hand  inheriting  in 
the  depths  of  our  consciousness  the  prindples  of  the 
Divine  kingdom,  and  on  the  other  as  borne  away  by 
lawless  appetites  and  unbridled  passions,  we  are  in  con- 
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fttet  with  otiraelves.  Integrity  and  ooiasistene^  we  Ofts- 
not  maintain  and  manifest.  In  adjuEting^  ouTsetvcfilo 
the  principles  in  which  the  "kingdom  of  GotF*  coosi^ts, 
we  rise  to  integrity  and  iiuity*  We  cease  to  be  monskn 
and  become  Men — the  outward  becomiug  a  true  index 
of  the  inward.  And  baring  reached  this  coGsumma- 
tion  and  ascended  to  this  eminence — baring  attained 
to  true  and  substantial  nnitr,  we  shall  be  ourselrca— 
shall  manifest  onrseh  es  in  all  the  relotions  we  may 
sustain  and  on  all  the  occasions  in  which  we  maj  hij 
out  our  strengtii  and  eaq^end  our  resources. 

In  the  sphere  of  business,  and  amidst  the  domestic 
pdations,  we  shall  be  true  to  the  high  demands  of 
Trutbj  Order  and  Justice.  We  sh;ill  take  each  his  owa 
appropiiate  pboe  and  insist  en  <3NihMr'ftBiiigntQrih«i 
Whatever  may  come  under  our  oontrol  we  aiiall  iattaX 
«-Hsball  diq)oee  of  according  to  its  character.  To  erery 
thing,  brute  or  human,  within  tiie  sphere  of  our  in- 
terests and  responsibilities,  we  shall  render  its  due 
promptly  and  fully.  In  our  intercourse  witk  our  supe- 
riors, equals  and  inferiors,  we  shall,  on  a  small  acnle 
and  a  large  scale,  on  occasions  ordinary  and  exfraor- 
dinaiy,  in  publie  and  in  private — ^we  shall  honOB  and 
apply  the  principles  of  the  Heavenly  kingdcna^^-thns 
ootistantly  strengthening  their  hcdd  upon  ourselveaand 
<iommending  them  to  the  study  and  oonfidenee  of  our 
fallows.  In  the  field  as  husbandmen,  in  the  woarkshop 
as  artisans— in  the  exercise  of  mind  and  m  the  ez^eise 
of  muscle— amidst  our  necessities,  tasks  and  reeourees, 
^e  shall,  as  our  all-engrossing  purpose,  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  universal  Sovereign  ;  and  thns  con- 
tribute, according  to  our  ability,  to  the  objects  of  his 
goveRiiiMit    TmJUhi  Order,  Justice  will  imptelK^iMir 
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image  on  tiie  ftcres  we  cultivate,  the  waxes  we  produce, 
the  very  tools  we  work  with. 

In  the  sphere  of  Civil  Government  we  shall  reso- 
lutely maintain  the  position  of  loyalty  to  "  the  kingdom 
of  Grod ;".  and  this,  whatever  may  be  our  political  rela- 
tions and  responsibilities.  This  we  shall  regard  as  a 
medium  through  which  the  Heavenly  Majesty  may  be 
manifested  and  venerated.  As  such,  and  only  as  such, 
we  shall  codperate  with  it  in  its  methods  and  designs — 
shall  give  it  our  countenance  and  support  That  it 
may  be  such  every  way  and  in  the  highest  d^ree,  we 
shall  wakefully  and  vigorously  exert  ourselves.  To 
the  extent  of  our  influence  we  shall  see  to  it  that  in  all 
its  institutions,  arrangements  and  appliances,  it  adjust 
itself  to  the  Eternal  Throne — ^that  it  build  itself  up  on 
Truth,  Order,  Justice  as  its  natural  basis.  To  those 
who  most  cordially  and  powerfully  assert  the  authority 
of  these  sovereign  Ideas,  we  shall  offer  our  allegiance 
as  our  Heaven-appointed  rulers.  We  shall  recognize 
their  commission  in  their  character — in  the  likeness 
they  bear  to  the  King  of  kings — ^in  their  deep-toned 
and  comprehensive  loyalty  to  the  Heavenly  Majesty. 
And  this  in  whatever  estimation  they  may  be  held  by 
the  majority  of  their  fellows  and  in  whatever  circum- 
stances they  may  be  placed.  Amidst  what  may  claim 
to  be  the  arrangements  of  society,  they  may  be  thrust 
into  obscure  comers;  may  be  occupied  with  menial 
services ;  may  be  regarded  with  contempt  or  aversion. 
Nay,  they  may  be  repelled  by  their  fellows  generally 
as  singular,  or  infatuated,  or  reckless,  or  obstinate — as 
a  disturbing  force  amidst  the  elements  and  arrange- 
ments and  harmonies  of  society.  They  may  even  be 
prononnoed  criminal  a^  contemning  the  authority 
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violating  the  ordinanoea  and  resisting  the  deagns  of  the 
oommunities  in  which  their  relations  and  resprnimbili- 
ties  are  to  be  welcomed.  No  matter.  In  our  thooghta^ 
aflfections  and  exertions,  they  will  hold  a  place  cone- 
sponding  to  their  lofty  aims  and  heroic  exertions — to 
the  charocisr  by  which  they  are  distingnished.  To 
them  we  shall  look  ibr  counsel,  eneouragement  and 
protection.  We  shall  cordially,  gratefully,  reverently 
regard  them  as  our  rulers.  We  shall  earnestly  yield 
them  countenance,  cooperation,  support  They  will 
be  a  mediimi  through  which  our  loyalty  to  Heaven 
may  be  exereised,  strengthened  and  manifested.  Thus, 
through  them,  we  shall  proclaim  "the  kingdom  of 
Ood." — ^And  no  others  shall  we  recognize  and  venerate 
as  entitled  to  the  place  and  the  honors  of  Rulers,  how- 
ever the  majorities  of  their  fellows  may  pronounce 
them  so.  The  acclamation  of  the  multitude,  however 
loud  and  unanimous,  will  with  us  be  no  source  of  au- 
thority— no  title  to  homage  and  obedience.  K  at  any 
time  tempted  to  yield  to  the  influences  thus  exerted, 
we  shall  recover  our  balance  in  remembering  by  whose 
voices  the  Messiah  was  condemned  to  crucifixion. 
From  unprincipled  and  profligate  wretches  we  shall 
turn  away  with  stern  abhorrence — and  all  the  more 
promptly  and  decisively  if  they  expose  themselves  on 
the  summits  of  society — if  they  lay  their  harpy  hands 
on  prerogatives  and  privileges  which  they  cannot  fidl 
to  abuse  and  degrada  If  forced  to  submit  to  their  ex- 
actions in  any  form  or  measure,  we  shall  do  so^  as  we 
submit  to  the  lawless  demands  of  the  robber  or  ft»mi»«in. 
Thus  shall  we  maintain  our  allegiance  to  the  Source 
of  all  sovereignty. 
In  the  sphere  of  ecclesiastical  relations  and  zeapon- 
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tifailitiesy  we  diall  moreover  maintain  our  integrity  and 
consistenej.  We  shall  keep  our  eyes  fixed  resolutely 
and  reverently  on  the  object  for  which  the  Christian 
Church  and  the  Christian  Mimstiy  were  established. 
This  object  we  shall  labor  earnestly  and  imtiringly  to 
subserve  and  promote.  To  the  extent  of  our  influenoCi 
we  shall  see  to  it,  that  the  Church,  with  its  institutions 
and  arrangements,  with  its  doctrines  and  designs  and 
endeavors,  is  a  true  symbol — a  &ir  representation  of 
the  Heavenly  Kingdom.  The  principles  which  are 
there  revealed,  must  be  here  embodied  and  honored. 
The  aims  which  are  there  held,  must  be  here  recog* 
nized  and  pursued.  The  methods  which  are  there  pre- 
ferred, must  be  here  employed.  The  spirit  which  is 
there  breathed,  must  be  here  cherished.  The  authority 
of  God,  which  is  there  reverenced,  must  be  here  asserted. 
The  rights  and  duties,  the  prerogatives  and  privileges, 
which  are  there  acknowledged,  must  be  here  enjoyed. — 
Those  who  characteristically  yield  to  such  obligations,  we 
shall  recognize  as  vital  elements — as  living  members  of 
the  Christian  Church.  And  this,  whether  they  do  or  do 
not  belong  to  an  organization,  under  this  name  or  that 
— ^whether  they  have  or  have  not  subscribed  to  this  or 
that  creed — ^made  these  or  those  professions. — A  re- 
fusal to  yield  to  these  obligations  will  with  us  exclude 
any  man,  any  community,  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Church — whatever  otherwise  may  be  their  position, 
professions  and  reputation.  They  may  set  up  the  strong- 
est claims  and  make  the  highest  pretensions ;  the  n:ia- 
jority  may  submit  to  their  demands  and  bow  to  their 
prerogatives.  No  matter.  K  they  £sul  to  cherish  and 
express  the  filial  in  their  relations  to  the  universal 
Father ;  if  they  refuse  to  vindicate  the  rights,  redress 
the  wrongs  and  promote  the  welfare  of  their  fellow- 
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men,  without  respect  to  dasseB,  dans  aoid  oaatea — wHh* 
out  respect  to  color  or  condition — ^without  respeet  to 
sects  and  parties,  we  shall  hold  them  up  to  general  ab* 
horrence  as  fisdse,  malignant,  mischievoos.  Thus  shall 
we  proclaim,  negatively  and  affirmativdj,  the  King^ 
dom  of  Ood. 

Our  tongues,  moreover,  will  be  specifically  and  di- 
rectly enlisted  in  this  great  service.  Whenever  and 
wherever  we  may  open  our  lips,  we  shall  speak  in  be- 
half of  "  the  Kingdom  of  God."— Our  relations  to  the 
domestic  circles  to  which  we  may  respectively  belongs 
we  shall  explain  and  commend  in  the  light  of  the  di* 
vine  authority.  The  paternal  and  the  filial,  with  what- 
ever they  may  involve  or  imply,  will  in  our  thoughts  and 
speech  be  referred  to  a  heavenly  origin,  and  be  urged 
on  the  attention  of  others  accordingly. — And  so  in  the 
maxims  and  doctrines  and  discussions,  to  which  in  the 
sphere  of  economy  and  business  we  may  give  our 
countenance,  we  shall  take  counsel  of  the  heavenly  wis- 
dom, and  adjust  our  conclusions  to  the  oracles  of  God. 
The  principles  of  his  government  we  shall  magnify  as 
the  natural  foundation  of  air  commercial  intercourse. 
All  attempts  here  to  build  up  one  on  the  ruins  of  an- 
other, on  a  large  or  a  small  scale,  we  shall  be  forward 
to  expose  and  prompt  to  condemn.  Work  without 
wages,  and  wages  without  work,  we  shall  hold  up  to 
general  reprobation;  and  this,  under  whatever  dis- 
guises, and  for  whatever  purposes,  such  absurdities 
may  be  practised,  and  such  wrongs  inflicted. — ^If  wo 
occupy,  one  here  and  another  there,  the  position  of  an 
interpreter  of  the  Will,  of  an  Expounder  of  the  Word 
of  God,  we  shall  explain  and  enforce  the  demands  of 
his  throne  in  application  to  all  human  relations.    For 
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instance,  the  elements,  the  origin,  the  design,  the  ^ten- 
dencies of  civil  goyemment,  as  an  institution,  we  shall 
define  and  illnstrate.  Where  these  elements  exist, 
there  in  oar  inculcations  this  institution  will  be  recog^ 
nized  and  honored.  It  will  through  these  elements  be 
traced  to  its  proper  origin  in  the  Eternal  Throne.  Its 
design — to  adapt  the  sovereignty  of  God  to  the  com- 
prehension and  exigencies  of  the  Hxmian  Family,  under 
theip  present  form  of  existence — ^will  be  clearly  ex- 
plained. Its  tendency  to  awaken  and  nourish  and  con- 
firm in  them  the  spirit  of  loyalty,  and  thus  in  every  way 
and  in  the  highest  degree  to  promote  their  improve- 
ment and  welfare,  will  be  set  in  a  clear  and  certain 
light  And  such  conclusions  respecting  civil  govern- 
ment, we  shall  commend,  whether  in  our  relations  to 
it  we  occupy  the  Pulpit,  the  hall  of  Legislation  or  a 
place  in  the  court  of  Justice.  The  modes  of  definition, 
argument,  illustration,  in  the  one  and  in  the  other,  may  * 
be  different,  but  no  difference  will  prevail  in  the  doc- 
trines inculcated. — And  what  is  thus  affirmed  of  one, 
may  be  affirmed  of  all  human  institutions.  In  our 
thoughts  and  in  our  speech,  the  authority  of  God — the 
principles  of  his  government  will  be  the  form  and  sub- 
stance of  them  all ;  whatever  incidental  differences  of 
modification  and  description  may  obtain  among  them. 
— ^Thus,  deed-wise  and  word- wise,  we  shall  "preach 
the  Kingdom  of  Gt)d" — proclaim  the  sovereignty  of  the 
universal  King. 

What  then  shall  we  do  amidst  the  forms  of  death  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  powers  of  life  on  the  other  ?  The 
various  institutions  to  which  we  are  related,  which 
urge  upon  us  incessantly  and  imperiously  their  respect- 
ive demands — how  shall  we  r^ard  them  7    Here  two 
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thin^  quite  dutinet  jBeom  eaoh  otiiflr  BoBcift  our  i 
tkm — tihe  jMmc^pto  in  whioih  they  oiigiiiafeed,  and  Ae 
ybniw  which  have  aaromed  thdir  nainea  and  iBbm  ot 
floea  raspecliyelj.  Aa  embodied  and  maintained^  they 
are  marked  by  defects  aa  radical  aa  tbej  aie  fli^gnMit 
In  aini|  method  and  influence  thej  axe  aabTevaiTe  of 
the  olgecta  which  they  piofeaBedlj  aabaerve.  Tlie  inf 
atitation  cfcMI  govemmeni  comprehenda  and  repwcali 
aUtheinatitationatowhichweazeTdated.  InLeHen^ 
m  Eoonomjy  in  Beligion,  it  ia  boond  to  protect  and 
enconrage  and  assiat  na.  It  ia  boond  to  aflfofd  na  liie 
beat  ezamplea  aa  well  aa  the  moat  dear  and  weightf 
l8BK>na  of  inatraction ;  and  thia  thiongfaout  the  lAde 
compass  of  its  presence  and  its  prerogatiyes.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  divine  goyemment  it  is  bound  to  assert 
and  maintain  for  the  honor  of  the  heayenlj  Majesty, 
and  for  the  welfare  of  all  who  are  under  its  control.  It 
'  is  bound  in  every  way  and  by  all  means  to  vindicate 
human  rights  for  the  benefit  of  all  human  cr^tures, 
within  the  reach  of  its  power.  On  this  ground  alone 
it  is  entitled  to  recognition,  respect  and  support  But 
what,  if  instead  of  this  we  find  ourselves  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  so-called  government,  which  ignores  or  con- 
temns all  these  its  natural  ofiices  and  prerogatives. 
The  condition  of  wielding  the  elective  franchise  lies  in 
the  age  to  which  you  have  advanced  and  the  country 
in  which  you  were  bom — ^not  at  all  in  the  capacities 
and  character  by  which  you  may  be  distinguished.  Of 
your  relations,  rights  and  responsibilities,  as  connected 
with  the  Republic,  you  may  be  profoundly  ignorant  or 
wholly  heedless.  You  may  be  the  vassal  and  the  vic- 
tim of  pampered  passion  and  eager,  unbridled  appe- 
tite.   You  may  clutch  at  the  bribes  which  profligate 
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aspirantB  may  oflEer.  Your  yote  you  may  sell  to  the 
liighest  bidder.  You  may  prostitute  yourself  in  the 
open  street  to  office-seekers.  Base,  &lse  and  drunk — 
the  dupe  of  dupes,  the  slave  of  slaves,  the  clown  of 
mountebanks — ^you  may  stagger  up  to  the  ballot-box. 
Your  bearing  and  deportment  may  proclaim  you  reck- 
less,  profligate,  abandoned,  ready  to  trample  alike  on 
human  rights  and  the  divine  prerogatives — eager  to 
sacrifice  to  grim  and  grinning  fiends  every  thing  signi- 
ficant^ sacred,  beautiful  in  the  sphere  on  which  you 
have  obtruded  your  obscene  and  frightful  presence. 
No  matter.  You  are  welcomed  and  courted  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  family  of  sovereigns ;  bom,  like 
all  your  headlong,  profligate  fellows,  if  not  with  a  gold 
spoon  in  your  mouth,  certainly  with  a  sceptre  in  your 
hand.  You  have,  according  to  our  political  philoso- 
phers and  prophets — and  "  their  name  is  Legion" — an 
inalienable  right  to  assail  the  authority  of  God  and  the 
wdfiure  of  Man  1  Your  country  is  the  clay  and  you 
are  the  potter ;  make  it  when  and  how  you  please  a 
"  vessel  of  dishonor ;"  who  cares  ?  It  is  your  own  af- 
feir — nobody's  business  but  your  own  I 

And  in  the  result,  what  creatures  may  we  expect 
will  be  thrust  into  the  high  places  of  official  respon- 
sibility and  power  ?  Judt  such  as  at  different  positions 
now  cripple  and  degrade  the  Bepublic.  The  ruler  is 
the  voter,  intensified  and  aggravated.  It  is  inscribed 
in  his  history — it  is  written  on  his  forehead :  "  I  fiwir 
not  God — ^I  regard  not  Man."  The  attitude  which  the 
principal  figures  in  this  Bepublic  unblushingly  assume 
in  their  relations  to  our  conmion  Humanity  and  the 
various  institutions  established  for  our  benefit,  may  be 
fiorly  and  certainly  infiarred  fix>m  the  countenance  and 
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apportwliich  they  give,  deliberatel  j  and  habitually,  to 
Lmerican  BlaTerj%     This  banULng,  a  rcvoltijag  and  ac- 

pursed  cross  between  drivelling  idiocy  and  murdepcms 

aalignity^  they  take  to  what  they  atil  their  bcBoins 

id  nourish  on  what  diey  call  tlicir  hfc-blood.     They 

f'yigilatitly,  strenuously  and  obstiDately  defend  it ;  they 

unwearicdly  dandle  it  on  their  knees ;  they  obtrusively 

IOomDiend  it  to  the  admiration  and  confidence  of  till  to 
Whom  they  may  gain  access.  It  is  the  very  keel  in 
JJieir  fihjp  of  state,  to  which  every  rib  and  knee  and 
plank  arc  solicitously  adjusted.— Busy  they  are,  of 
course,  in  imdcrmiuing  every  institution  to  which  we 
ipre  related.  In  Econmny  they  ruddy  and  ruthlessly 
trample  on  the  Law  of  Work  and  Wages.  The  doc- 
trine which  they  practically  inculcate,  forbids  the  eater 
to  work,  or  the  worker  to  eat.  The  eafatalist  may 
make  property  of  the  laborer — ^may  extort  his  sweat 
$uid  shed  his  blood  for  his  own  gratification  or  emolu- 
jnent  The  laborer  may  lay  claim  to  nothing  but  in* 
suits  and  injuries ;  these  are  all  his  own,  under  every 
variety  of  type  and  degree.  Thus,  under  the  influence 
of  the  creatures  who  have  usurped  the  reins  of  govern* 
XQent,  Economy  in  all  its  principles,  arrangements  and 
demands  is  \mdermined  and  subverted. — ^In  the  sphere 
Ecdesixuticalf  the  blasphemies  they  utter,  and  the  sacri* 
leges  they  commit  through  the  same  medium,  are  most 
enormous  and  shocking.  They  ascribe  to  God  and 
Mature  the  most  bare-faced  and  revolting  violations  of 
the  edicts  of  the  One  and  the  laws  of  the  Other-^de- 
scribing  Gx>d  as  at  war  with  God,  and  Nature  as  in  con- 
flict with  Nature.  The  God  of  Truth,  according  to 
their  representations,  gives  his  countenance  to  the 
grossest  jG^Jdebogd ;  tl^e  God  of  Ord^  encoura^  ihe 
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most  flagnint  disoider;  the  God  of  Justice  sanctions 
the  foulest  injustice ;  the  Gbd  of  Love  smiles  on  the 
most  malignant  hatred.  The  God  who  proclaims  his 
stem  abhorrence  "  of  respect  of  perBons,"  takes  no  ex- 
oq>tions  at  the  presence  and  prevalence  of  the  cord  of 
caste ;  is  not  displeased  with  those  who,  regardless  of 
the  intrinsic  merits  and  solid  claims  of  their  fellows, 
scorn  and  spurn  them  on  account  of  the  sheer  incidents 
or  bare  accidents  of  their  existence  or  history.  Slavery 
can  by  no  means  be  endured  in  the  sphere  ecclesiastic, 
without  forcing  upon  it  such  rank  absurdities  and  gross 
blasphemie&  And  these  must  of  course  exclude  every 
thing  natural,  healthful,  vigorous.  All  things  here 
must  fall  into  utter  confusion,  imbecility  and  contempt 

The  private  history  of  the  figures  thus  introduced,  is 
in  keeping  with  their  official  career.  They  are  often 
notorious  for  gigantic  vices,  which  they  eagerly  and 
openly  practise.  These  they  seem  to  regard  as  a  per- 
quisite of  the  offices  to  which  they  have  been  elevated. 
They  reckon  themselves  great  men,  and  infer  their 
title  to  great  indulgences.  They  are  as  prominent 
figures  on  the  raoe-groimd,  in  the  grog-shop  and  the 
brothel  as  in  the  halls  of  legislation  or  the  field  of  ex- 
ecutive activity.  They  are  often  steeped  to  the  very 
core  in  absurdity  and  iniquity,  and  present  to^e  na- 
tion, especially  to  its  youth,  an  example  which  it  is 
hazardous  to  study,  and  death  to  imitate.  Their  influ- 
ence, official  and  unofficial,  is  in  the  highest  degree  to 
be  dreaded  and  deprecated. 

What  has  thus  been  described,  are  we  to  counte- 
nance and  support  under  the  name  of  civil  govern- 
ment? Government  in  principle,  element,  substance, 
18  the  self-same  entitji  wherever  it  may  be  establish^ 
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and  on  whatever  scale  it  may  be  nwintamed,  Vnm 
the  obscurest  nursery  to  the  mosl  imponng  empiie— 
in  Heaven  and  upon  the  Earth — ^it  is  the  embodiment 
and  the  prevalence  of  the  principles  of  the  Beaaon ;  it 
is  the  authoritative  assertion  of  Truth|  Order,  Justioe ; 
it  is  the  vindication  of  universal  Bight,  and  &e  redress 
of  Wrong,  wherever  and  however  wrong  may  be  ib- 
flicted  within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction.  This  and 
this  only,  and  this  and  this  every  where,  is  govern* 
ment  It  has  its  origin  in  the  Eternal  Throne,  and  is  as 
universal  as  the  Divine  Presence.  Whateveritmaybe, 
ihai  cannot  be  government  which,  as  in  this  BepuUic, 
deliberately  invades  rights,  deliberately  inflicts  wrongs. 
However  organized,  supported,  cherished,  it  stands  over 
in  grim  and  ghastly  opposition  to  that  all-significant,  all- 
beneficent,  all-beautiful  entity  which  should  be  welcom- 
ed, venerated  and  confided  in  under  that  name.  To  ad- 
mit the  claims  which  it  impudently  and  malignantly 
sets  up,  is  to  deny  and  renounce  the  Divine  sovereignty. 
Loyalty  to  Grod  requires  us  to  refuse  to  give  it  in  any 
way  and  to  any  extent^  our  countenance  and  support. 
We  are  to  treat  it  as  it  is — ^a  base-bom  and  mischievous 
usurpation — a  conspiracy  conceived  in  Hell  and  brought 
forth  upon  the  Earth,  to  the  perplexity  and  embarrass- 
ment and  diffgrace  of  all  who  adjust  themselves  to  its 
demands. 

Tell  me  not  that  I  am  identified  with  this  absurd 
and  wicked  thing  by  my  birth  and  position.  God 
forbid.  Such  a  lie  would  suflTocate  me,  if  I  were  to 
attempt  to  swallow  and  digest  it.  By  birth  and  posi- 
tion I  belong — ^we  all  belong,  wholly  and  forever — "to 
the  Kingdom  of  God."  His  breath  is  the  vitality  of 
our  existence.    Our  strength  we  derive  fixHn  his  power. 
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<<  In  him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being."  ''  We 
Ills  QjOEspring  are."  Oor  yeiy  heart-strings  are  identical 
with  theprindpleBof  his  government  These  we  are  to 
recognize ;  to  these  ''  grapple  ourselyes  as  with  hooks 
of  steel ;"  to  these  consecrate  onrselves  unreservedly, 
whoUj  and  forever.  And  this,  under  any  relation 
and  on  eveiy  occasion.  Whatever  and  whoever  would 
draw  or  drive  us  into  conflict  with  these,  we  are 
pxomptlyy  decisively,  sternly  to  resist  "Our  meat 
and  our  drink"  we  are  to  seek  and  to  find  in  main- 
taining the  divine  authority,  subserving  the  divine 
designs  and  wimnng  the  sniiles  of  the  divine  Father 
and  King. 

21 


OFFICE  OF  FAXT». 

1 1 


The  word  "walk^  is  here  eaqilojed 
tively  and  oompieheiudvelj.    It  deBOiboi 
may  lie  within  the  oompaflB  of  hmtiMamBkyity^^wtiatr 
ever  niaj  bdong  to  ihe  qpliero  of  htmin  Ii^ 
"Jfa«0l''ezert8a8overagn,aoODlxi^^  It 

18  the  aoul  of  high  enterpnaoy  loftg^eadM^or,  lietoio 
action.  Hence  the  Apostle,  to  whom  we  are  indeMed 
for  the  great  thought  which  the  text  presents,  insists 
upon  it  frequently,  earnestly  and  solemnly. 

But  what  is  Faith  ?  how  may  it  be  regarded  and 
described  ?  A  fact  is  stated — a  principle  is  announced 
nakedly  and  peremptorily,  without  proof  or  illustra- 
tion. It  is  asserted  whoUy  on  authority.  No  sooner 
does  it  reach  our  consciousness,  than  it  sheds  abroad 
there  a  clear  and  certain  light.  It  reveals  itself  as  self- 
evident  "Whatever  may  be  its  import  and  bearing, 
we  know  not  how  to  call  it  in  question,  much  less  to 
deny  it.  Any  such  attempt  must  involve  us  in  embar- 
rassment and  confusion.  It  addresses  us  in  the  broad 
and  strong  declaration :  "  I  am  what  I  am."  And  we 
can  as  little  stifle  our  convictions  as  close  our  ears.  To 
the  core  of  our  hearts  we  regard  whatever  may  be 
thus  annoimced  as  well  entitled  to  the  fullest,  strong- 
est confidence.  This  our  whole  nature  imperiously  de- 
mands,— Now  if  we  cordially  receive  what  is  thus  urged 
on  our  acceptance;  if  in  our  aims^  methods  and  eocertions, 
we  ac^uii  ouradlvdB  to  its  nature  and  demands^  vmestereiae 
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,  SO  doing^  we  exercise  FadOu  This  I  understand  the 
Apostle  to  affirm  in  deolariBg.that  we  walk  by  Faith. 

This  general  declaration  let  ns  study  and  estimate  in 
the  light  which  the  various  elements  of  a  history  truly 
human  may  afford,  particularly  and  respectively. 

1.  FaiihisiheJbundaiionofKnx)wleige. — ^Elementary 
Principles  are  very  early  annoimced*  to  our  conscious- 
ness. I  may  here  advert  to  the  Principle  which  unites 
Cause  wiik  Effect^  and  to  that  which  unites  Subject  with 
Quality. — Put  your  frosty  finger  on  the  warm  cheek 
of  the  suckling  at  its  mother's  bosomi  It  is  at  once 
moved  and  affected.  The  impression  which  is  thus 
made  upon  it,  it  recognizes  at  once  as  an  Effect  For 
in  its  own  way  it  promptly  inquires  for  Ae  Cause.  It 
searches  here  and  there — ^no  matter  with  what  success. 
The  very  inquiry,  however  conducted,  clearly  and  cer- 
tainly evinces,  that  the  Idea  of  Cause  and  Effect  had 
risen  to  its  consciousness.  How  otherwise  could  it  have 
regarded  the  impression  made  upon  it  as  an  Effect? 
How  otherwise  have  gone  in  quest  of  a  Cause  f — We 
early  become  acquainted  with  what  are  described  as  Qua- 
UHes.  They  make  each  its  own  impression  on  us.  With 
this  we  are  fiimiliar.  Some  of  them  are  described  by  the 
words  strong^  high  and  sweeL  Now,  each  of  these  qua- 
lities promptly,  certainly,  decisively  leads  our  thoughts 
to  the  Subfeci  in  which  it  may  inhere — to  which  it  may 
belong.  Our  access  to  the  Quality  may  be  immediate 
and  direct.  Through  it  only  can  the  Subject  be  an- 
noxmced  and  apprehended.  Its  presence,  however,  we 
cannot  but  affirm,  whenever  and  wherever  the  Quality 
attracts  our  attention. 

It  is  imder  the  conduct  of  these  Principles  that  we 
find  both  ooraelves^  and  peraons  and  olgeots  which  are 
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not  ourselves — which  are  other  than  omselv^esw  Neither 
to  ourselves  nor  to  thorn  as  Subjects  and  Cansas^  eim 
we  have  direct  and  immediate  access.  We  witnas 
effects — we  mark  qualities ;  and  through  these  we  ap- 
prehend the  Subject  and  the  Cause.  A  sovereign  Prm- 
ciple  drives  us  at  once  to  this  conclusion.  Under  the 
authority  of  the  Reason — the  sonl  and  source  of  Princi- 
ples—we lay  hold  of,  we  appropriate,  we  turn  to  the 
highest  account  what  lies  beyond  the  reach  **  of  sight" 
Thus  the  existence,  the  character,  the  claims  of  the 
Cause  and  Subject,  whether  onrsel^^es  or  othei^  he 
among  our  well-defined,  well-settled  convictions,  alto- 
gether beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  or  hesitation.  I  am 
as  sure  that /am  as  tiiat  I  think.  I  am  as  sure  tiii^  my 
Brother  »,  as  that  he  addresses  iae.  I  am  as  soxe  of 
the  existence  and  perfections  of  God,  as  I  am  of  the 
presence  and  qualities  of  his  works,  by  which  I  am 
surrounded. 

Knowledge  is  then  most  severely  and  intensely  it- 
self when  it  assumes  the  form  and  bears  the  name  of 
Science.  Its  conclusions  we  receive  most  confidently  and 
assert  most  decisively.  These,  when  £sdrly  reached, 
we  triumphantly  announce  as  demonstrated.  But  upon 
what  basis  may  Science  depend  ?  What  is  its  foim- 
dation  ?  Und^  all  its  forms  and  phases  and  names,  it 
is  built  up  on  axioms,  postulates,  self-evident  trutha 
It  is  the  product  of  these,  expanded  and  applied. 
From  these  it  is  evolved,  and  by  these  it  is  supported. 
To  the  authority  of  these  you  appeal  in  commending, 
in  the  purest  mathematics,  any  conclusion  which,  as 
the  result  of  a  long  and  compact  and  complicated  ar- 
gument, you  may  at  length  have  reached.  To  this 
authcNrilT^yoa  promptly  and  lowly  bow  as  deoisiTe  aii4 
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Boyereign.  You  do  so  under  a  necessity,  wliich  you 
cannot  resist,  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  In  this, 
SB  you  presume^  all  your  Fellows,  near  and  remote, 
every  where  are  with  you.  These  primary  truths/ 
these  first  principles,  on  which  with  such  undoubting 
confidence  you  rely,  you  receive  and  apply  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  Faith. 

Over  the  whole  field  of  Ethics  and  Theology,  Ideas 
preside  with  an  authority  as  decisive  as  it  is  benignant 
They  shine  upon  our  consciousness  with  a  light  clear,  cer- 
tain, ini^iring.  Order,  Justice,  Beauty — ^what  less  can 
we  do  than  pronounce  them  altogether  worthy  of  com- 
placency, confidence,  veneration?  They  proclaim 
themselves  to  be  what  they  are,  without  borrowing 
illustration  or  support  from  any  foreign  quarter  what- 
ever. They  are  Order,  Justice,  Beauty,  to  be  received 
wholly  on  their  own  account — to  be  reverenced  for 
their  own  intrinsic  worth  and  dignity. 

Any  doctrine,  any  conclusion  within  the  whole  com- 
pass of  thought  and  inquiry,  which  can  fairly  be  pro- 
nounced conformed  to  these  Ideas,  we  at  once  regard 
as  sound,  tenable  and  healthful.  It  is  so  for  this  very 
reason.  Whatever  may  be  its  bearing  or  application 
— ^however  it  may  afiect  our  fortunes,  reputation  or  life 
— ^it  is  at  one  with  Order,  Justice  and  Beauty ;  it  is 
every  where  felt  to  be  worthy  of  complacency  and  con- 
fidence. This  is  the  highest  result  of  our  best  efforts 
in  collecting  evidence,  in  applying  illustrations,  in 
weaving  and  arranging  arguments.  When  in  Ethical 
or  Theological  discussions  we  have  shown,  that  our 
positions  are  demanded  by  any  of  these  Ideas,  no  sane 
inquirer  can  ask  us  to  go  fiurther.  We  have  satisfied 
the  demands  of  Beason.    We  stand  justified  at  the 
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higbest  tribunal  to  which  we  cwa.  be  euotimoDed.    If 
an  opponent,  aft*:r  admitting  thiit  the  doctrines  we  in^ 
eulcaledj  and   the   con  elusions  we  cominendedj   wena 
jiist  and  right,  were  promotive  of  Order  and  radiMit 
with  Beauty,  should  still  renmin  in  doubt,  unconvinced 
— if  he  sliould  reqtdrc  tia  to  explain  and  prove  and 
justify  the  Ideas  themBelvee,  to  which  we   had  ap- 
pealed, and  on  which  we  relied,  he  would  show  him- 
self  a  lunatic.    In  the  whole  province  of  inquiry,  in^ 
vestigatioB,  argument — throughout  the  entire  spheiB 
of  logic^  these  Principlea  are  regarded  as  sovereign. 
From  their  authority  there  is  no  appeal.     Our  highest 
knowledge  finds  in  them  its  proper  foundation^  and  they 
are  received  and  applied  hj  Faith. 

2.  Hiiih  18  the  ffround  of  Hcpi^—'Eofp^  is  geneanlly 
snpposed  to  consist  of  two  elements :  desire  and  esepee- 
kUCon.  When  these  unite  on  the  same  thing,  it  is  an 
object  of  hope.  Now  the  Principles,  so  much  insisted 
on  in  this  discourse,  address  themselves  equally  to  these 
elements. — ^Those  primitive  Ideas,  to  which  I  have  so 
freely  adverted,  ^re  in  themselves  most  worthy  of  com- 
placency and  delight :  they  are  so  in  all  their  bearings 
and  tendencies.  In  all  their  applications  and  results, 
they  are  most  desirable.  Nothing  can  be  more  so  than 
that  Order  should  prevail,  Justice  be  done,  Beauty  shed 
its  radiance  abroad.  In  this,  our  highest  interests  are 
involved.  By  this,  our  best  welfiire  must  be  promoted. 
If  this  were  universal,  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  Para- 
dise would  be  every  where  abundant 

The  ascendency  and  prevalence  of  these  Ideas  may, 
moreover,  be  tueU  expected.  For  they  are  in  themselves 
authoritative.  They  are  the  very  soul  of  8ot;ereignty. 
They  ris^  aocoiiding  to  their  natural  tendencies  superior 
to  whatever  may  oppose  or  resist  them.    This  ten- 
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dency  is  eyeiy  wliere  xnamfesting  itself  either  affirma- 
tively or  negatively;  affirmatively,  wherever  their 
authority  is  welcomed ;  negatively,  wherever  it  is  re- 
sisted ;  affirmatively,  in  the  substantial  and  imperish- 
able benefits  they  confer ;  negatively,  in  the  pains  and 
penalties  they  inflict.  It  is  only  acciderU  which  ren- 
ders this  great  conclusion  any  where  or  any  how  doubt- 
ful or  obscure ;  and  all  accidents  are  in  their  very 
nature  temporary.  They  cannot  long  resist  inherent 
tendencies. 

F«ith  seizes  on  these  Ideas,  these  Principles,  and 
brings  them  home  to  the  business  and  bosom.  It  fisis- 
tens  them  on  the  heart-strings  and  mingles  them  with 
the  life-blood.  They  are  there,  with  all  in  them  which 
is  adapted  to  awaken  desire ;  they  are  there,  with  all 
their  sovereign  tendencies.  Thus  appropriated,  they 
cannot  but  give  birth  and  vigor  to  Hope.  It  must 
assert  its  presence  in  the  depths  of  our  existence.  It 
will  there  quicken,  encourage  and  inspire.  It  will 
brighten  our  pathway  and  invigorate  our  powers.  The 
hopes  we  cherish,  will  correspond  in  quality  and  de- 
gree with  the  Faith  we  exercise. 

The  conclusion  thus  arrived  at  and  commended,  may 
be  confirmed  by  particular  illustrations,  obvious  in 
every  sphere  of  life  to  which  we  may  gain  admittance. 
The  hopes  of  the  husbandman  on  the  soil,  and  of  the 
mariner  on  the  water,  amidst  their  responsibilities  and 
necessities,  rise  or  fidl  as  their  Faith  is  weak  or  strong. 
The  former,  in  adjusting  himself  earnestly  and  reso- 
lutely to  the  principles  which  Faith  embraces,  cannot 
but  hope  to  "  fill  his  bosom  with  golden  sheaves ;"  can- 
not but  hope  to  see  plenty  smile  around  him.  Break 
the  hold  which  these  Principles  through  Faith  main- 
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tiin  tqpon  him,  and  ] 
So  the  mariner  finds  hte  hagm  hnf^bstaned  and  isfi- 
gonftedimdar  the  same  14(^i!Jbom  Bbhopai 

to  moh  the  port^  to  wUoIl  llie  ASffm  baad  ia 
.  tiuoogh  FUih  in  the  Friii^ilfla  is 
nection,  modifled  and  adapted  to : 

8.  UnA  i$  Ae  noluraZ  hub  €f  < 
qpbere  of  the  toI vitaiy,  the  aotive^ 
flnda  Its  home,  the  Beaaon  pnaidea.    ftiaAei 
and  anbatanoe  of  the  Lawa  whioh  tfaeimi  aa  the  WS 
natmallj' obeja.    OwtmcAiiltynynpaijynln^^ 
iafteejnataolhraaittt^ieaaoiiali^aDdiiofiBil^   To 
yiolate  the  prinoiplea  and  diaobej  Ae  lawa  of  the  Bea^ 
son,  is  to  plunge  headlong  into  slayerj.    The  experi- 
ment has  been  made  a  thonaand  tunea,  and  alwaya  with 
the  same  result    Multitudes  dream  that  fuller  freedom 
maj  thus  be  enjoyed.    They  reject  the  guidance  which 
Beason  offers,  and  throw  off  the  restraints  which  Bea- 
son  imposes.    They  give  loose  reins  to  the  appetites 
and  passions.    These  they  recklessly  and  wantonly  gra- 
tify.   They  plunge  headlong  into  debauchery;   they 
run  into  every  sort  of  excess  to  which  they  may  be 
tempted.    They  make  a  boast  of  their  free  thinking 
and  loose  living.    But  are  they  able  thus  to  wield  their 
powers  and  expend  their  resources,  and  improve  their 
advantages  with  freedom?     Par,  very  far  otherwise. 
It  is  most  clear  and  certain  to  every  sober  observer, 
that  thus  their  energies  are  crippled — ^their  resources 
squandered — themselves  reduc^  to  all  that  is  abject 
and  revolting  in  slavery.    Nothing  thus  unmanned — 
thus  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  their  existence — can 
they  in  the  sphere  of  human  activity  be  expected  to 
accomplish.    They  are  busy  not  in  doingj  but  in  undo- 
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ing.  The  fiurther  they  proceed  in  the  direction  they 
have  blindly  and  rashly  taken,  the  more  entirely  they 
lose  self-possession — the  more  hopelessly  are  they  un- 
done. They  become  a  burden  to  themselves  and  a 
nuisance  to  others. — But  exertion  according  to  the 
Laws  of  Beason,  is  ever  effective  and  productive.  It 
is  WOBK,  properly  and  significantly.  It  always  in- 
volves and  imparts  wages.  It  opens  the  way  for  suc- 
oesB.  For  thus  occupied,  our  powers,  our  resources, 
whatever  advantages  may  lie  within  our  reach,  we 
shall  be  able  to  bring  into  fuU  and  effective  requisition. 
And  in  adjusting  ourselves  to  the  principles  thus 
brought  home  to  our  "business  and  bosom,"  "we 
walk  by  Faith." 

Season,  under  one  modification  or  another,  presides 
over  every  particular  department  of  human  exertion. 
The  principles  under  which  it  reveals  itself  are  the 
soul  and  substance  of  every  art,  which  may  contribute 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  welfstre  of  mankind.  This 
every  Artist  knows  arid  owns,  to  whatever  tasks  his 
powers  may  be  applied.  He  occupies  himself  with  the 
Ideas  which  have  risen  to  his  consciousness.  These  he 
labors  to  embody  in  the  work  of  his  hand — to  express 
in  whatever  he  may  produce.  This  is  the  goal  for 
which  he  pants.  His  distance  from  it  is  the  measure 
of  his  success.  This  may  be  affirmed  of  all  arts, 
whether  you  call  them  fine  or  useful. 

It  is  now  admitted  by  thoughtful  men  generally, 
that  Ideas  vitalize — that  Laws  preside  over  Agricul- 
ture. As  these  are  understood  and  applied,  the  earth 
yields  the  riches,  gives  up  the  supplies  which  are  hid- 
den in  its  bosom.  If  the  husbandman  is  obedient  to 
the  power  which  thus  offers  to  guide  and  encourage 
21» 
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him,  ha  tfaooeeds  in  liii  bnuiaK   4A.'  Mkjgi  kmmui 
Qiofnu  Ilk  e(Z]ertion&---OlliBnrin  lie  mmmtKw^ct 

adrodgeL    His ^flSoirte an ivdi or xvidoiiu    Sb  otny* 
fgim  Uindly  along.    He  aeamfy  mm  ibisva .  Ae  mf- 
len  faotae^  wliidli  niges  Hb  dadcand  ireaij  waj  araiaid 
the  milL    Bat  eren  kb  effaitB^  joBt  00  flur  aa  Aej  an 
piodneti'ye,  mnrtbaaceoiding  toaiilahlMiad  pAjogto^ 
hcwever  nnwittine^  and  uaflkOlbllj  thej  majr  be  ap- 
plied.   Whatever  step  may  hen  be  taken,  mnal  be 
taken  wifli  dosed  or  open  eyesi  aoooidfaig  to  IbfB^fAh 
dples  i9bi£k  Faidi  ombraoes.    Here^  is  ei^^efj  irben^ 
"weirdk,"if  weiralk  at  all,  bj  IUOl— QKe  bitt- 
bandman  and  the  aitisstti  eaoh  is  bk  aphara^  ioatain 
the  same  relations  to  Faith.    Wiihoat  it,  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  can  honor  his  responaibilitiflH^  or  ac- 
complish his  tasks.    With  it,  both  the  one  and  the 
other  can  lay  out  their  strength,  and  expend  their  re- 
sources with  substantial  results. 

4.  Faith  is  the  source  of  the  kncoubagement  vAtch 
may  be  afforded — of  the  assistance  which  may  be  offered 
us. — ^The  principles  through  which  the  Season  vouch- 
safes its  presence  and  asserts  its  authority,  are  alto- 
gether vital  to  the  social  element  in  Human  nature. 
They  give  it  life  and  power  and  eflBiciency.  Through 
them  it  exerts  itself  naturally  and  effectively.  They  are 
the  soul  and  substance  of  social  activity.  This  assumes 
a  wide  variety  of  forms — ^admits  of  numerous  descrip- 
tions. We  hear  of  families,  partnerships,  associa- 
tions, unions,  states,  nations;  and  these  very  vari- 
ously modified  and  maintained.  Men  unite  with  men 
in  various  ways  and  for  various  purposes. "  On  one  oc- 
casion and  another,  they  ofier  each  other  sjrmpathy, 
counsel  and  co5peration.    And  what  is  thus  offered. 
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our  neoesaitieft  reqiiire.  Amidst  our  efforts  and  our 
enjoyments,  we  are  constantly  bringing  the  social  into 
requisition.  "We  are  always  disposed,  we  are  often  im- 
pelled, to  ayaU  ourselves  of  the  presence  and  powers 
of  our  Fellows. 

But  however  pressing  may  be  our  necessities,  and 
however  fervent  our  prayers,  toe  cannot  be  assisted  at  a 
false  position.  We  may  in  our  plans  and  exertions  be 
intent  on  spreading  disorder  or  inflicting  injustice.  We 
may  be  trying  to  build  ourselves  up  at  the  expense  of 
others.  We  may  assail  their  rights.  Their  natural 
claims  upon  us  we  may  ignore  or  resist.  We  may  be 
ready  recklessly  and  wantonly  to  crush  what  is  dear 
to  their  hearts  and  essential  to  their  wel&re.— In  per- 
petrating what  we  are  thus  intent  upon,  we  may  try 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  social  element — ^to  derive  sym- 
pathy and  assistance  from  our  Fellows.  We  may 
tempt  them  by  one  inducement  and  another  to  join 
with  us  in  our  design.  A  cimning  and  stout  conspi- 
racy may  grow  up,  eager  to  second  and  succeed  our 
attempts.  Whatever  of  sagacity,  of  strength,  of  zeal, 
may  seem  to  be  requisite,  may  be  promptly  and  fully 
furnished.  Flans  may  be  devised,  methods  commended 
and  exertions  made,  which  may  seem  to  be  adapted  to 
produce  the  very  results  which  our  passions  and  pre- 
judices may  loudly  demand.  We  may  exult  in  the 
prospect  of  seeing  and  enjoying  what  thus  seems  to  be 
placed  within  our  reach.  All  disturbing  forces,  all  op- 
posing influences,  we  may  treat  with  scorn  or  defiance. 
— ^Yet,  occupying,  as  we  do,  a  false  position — ^totally 
inconsistent  with  the  Laws  of  our  existence,  we  can 
by  no  means — ^however  numerous  and  confident  may 
be  our  allies  and  however  large  and  various  our  re- 
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Bcmcm  aaod  however  < 
tions— we  can  by  no 
However  we  may  be  bned  on  by  impaw^g  shows  end 
temptizig  appeannoes^  we  shall  one  day  find  oondvca 
baffled,  de&^ed,  cmshed.  We  shall  one  dajdiaoover, 
that  we  Imve  been  bnsy  a*plotting  and  eflbetiBg  oar  01^ 
join— plxmgipg  headlong  wijh  oor  "  chariots  and  lioiae> 
men  into  the  Bed  Sea.**  Thns  has  It  been,  always; 
thus  must  it  be  every  where  and  toamr.  For  tiie 
Laws  which  yitalise  and  invigosailB  oor  natne^  ixpam 
which  Eaith  fEutens  a  strong  nnyielding  hand,  akb 
Laws— and  as  sndimnstrisesaperioriosn  Aeftsea 
and  canning  with  which  they  may  be  awilsd 

A  perverse  and  profligate  Son  may  be  desosnded 
from  good  and  wise  Parents.  They  may  be  aflfeo- 
tionate,  patient,  provident ;  may  be  ready  to  submit  to 
stern  self-denial,  and  to  make  heavy  sacrifices  for  his 
improvement  and  welfiu^.  While  he  refuses  to  listen 
to  their  counsels  and  heed  their  admonitions,  he  may 
look  to  them  for  sympathy  and  assistance  amidst  hia 
embarrassments  and  exposures.  He  may  pronounce 
it  practicable  for  them  to  render  him  the  aid  which  his 
necessities  require.  But  he  is  in  this  grossly  and  cer- 
tainly mistaken.  What  he  demands,  they  can  by  no 
means  render,  however  anxious  they  may  be  to  pro- 
mote his  welfare.  He  is  on  the  wrong  road,  and  sym- 
pathy and  assistance  in  that  direction,  would  only  re* 
move  him  still  more  widely  from  the  mark — would 
only  carry  him  farther  from  the  true  goal.  He  would 
thus  be  encouraged  in  perverseness  and  profligacy; 
would  become  more  absurd  and  wicked  and  wretched. 
He  must  adjust  himself  in  aim,  spirit,  method,  exer- 
tion, to  the  principles  on  which  his  nature  was  con- 
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stracted,  or  help  can  by  no  means  be  afforded  bim. 
By  Faith  he  most  be  saved,  if  saved  at  all. 

Injnstice,  gross  and  flagrant,  was  wrought  into  the 
very  foundation  of  this  Bepublic.  Those  principles 
which  are  essential  to  national  welfare,  even  to  national 
existence,  were  ruthlessly  violated.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  infliction  of  the  heaviest  injuries  upon 
onr  Humanity.  As  a  result,  unrequited  tears  and  un 
avenged  blood  have  been  shed  in  copious  streams  and 
floods.  And  these  continue  to  flow  and  rush  darkly 
and  resistlessly  along. — ^And  yet  multitudes  among  us 
dream  that  the  Bepublic  reposes  on  a  solid  basis ;  that 
if  we  would,  we  might  protect  it  from  the  evils  to 
which  it  is  manifestly  exposed,  and  secure  for  it  a  rich, 
strong  and  permanent  existence.  And  this  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  principles  of  the  Divine  Government ;  in 
despite  of  the  wisdom  and  power — ^the  sovereign  pur- 
poses and  imerring  word  of  the  Eternal  God ;  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  voice  of  human  experience  and  the  lessons 
of  human  history  I  Strange  mistake  I  gross  absurdity  I 
Patriotism,  the  most  intense,  yearning  and  compre- 
hensive, armed  with  whatever  energies,  and  enriched 
with  whatever  resources,  may  plot  and  plan — may 
wrestie  and  fight  to  utter  exhaustion :  it  can  effect  no- 
thing for  a  Country  pledged  and  addicted  to  falsehood 
and  injustice.  Statesmen  and  Priests  and  Warriors 
may  bring  arm  and  soul  into  full  requisition — ^may 
stir  Heaven  and  Earth  with  their  exertions — may 
make  whatever  proclamations  and  professions  and  pro- 
mises their  ingenuity  and  their  zeal  may  suggest,  they 
can  effect  nothing.  We  must  let  go  the  hot  iron,  if  we 
would  escape  from  its  scorching  power.  We  must  re- 
nounce our  sins,  if  we  would  escape  the  deep  damnation 
which  thev  deserve  and  demand.    It  cannot  be  others 
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Tin  ire  OGDMat  U^  ttaAj  nd  Abagr^tt*  Lnp^ 
wluoh  modiQr  and  oontral  iba  aoouil  ,oC  our  luteMk  W- 
thing  oan  protoo*  no.  Wft«>»  in  omfliiwed  jM<ioii>  We 
oan  be  Mved  on^  llbpivA  JUift.ikQio  the  4^^ 
ire  aze  madly  hurtaning. 

To  tiie  cxhanatlaw  and  oferfowing  Sbnaiain  pi 
good,  ire  can  baye  aooeM  only  ^iBoagh,  EaaOi.  Sle 
jaincapim  wbioh  BUtti  QnilmM%  oe  a 
of  Hia  pnaenoe  and  perflbotiona.  Hie  liyea  in 
l%qr  aie  the  TitaliAy  of  hia.euteim^  Ji^ 
his anoy  the gloiy  of  hia  migeBljjr.^  Jn  thnmivaliave 
the  Iawb  <tf  hia  BoDgdom,  an4  Aenwiilioda  wl^ 
irifldoo,  goodneaii  power  employ.  By  a^jnatjng  oor* 
aelyes  to  their  demands,  we  rise  into  his  preaenoe^  im* 
ploie  his  meicy,  subserve  his  designs.  We  take  the 
'  attitude  to  which  hia  benefioenoe  responds.  In  these 
principles  he  stretches  out  his  hand  to  bestow ;  how 
can  we  receive  otherwise  than  through  the  same  me- 
dium ?  What  he  gives,  he  cannot  but  give  character- 
istically— ^give  worthily  of  himself— give  according  to 
his  perfections.  He  cannot  violate  the  Laws  of  his 
Eangdom  without  renouncing  his  throne — ^without  ob- 
Bcuring  his  majesty.  This  he  cannot  do.  His  mercy, 
then,  will  always  flow  in  the  channels  which  his  wis- 
dom prescribes.  Encouragement  and  assistance  can 
be  derived  from  him  only  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  government — only  in  obedience  to  the 
Laws  of  his  empire. — ^If  any  special  expedient  is  em- 
ployed for  the  benefit  of  Mankind,  it  must,  to  be 
worthy  of  their  confidence,  be  strongly  marked  with 
the  tendency  to  raise  them  to  loyalty — ^to  bring  them  to 
obey  the  divine  requisitions.  This  must  be  its  charao- 
teristio  and  prominent  feature.    Its  aims,  its  tendency. 
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itB  efGbct  must  be  to  brmg  them  into  harmony  with  the 
designs,  the  methods,  the  spirit  of  the  Heavenly  King- 
dom. Thns  exalted,  they  may  wield  its  prerogatives 
and  enjoy  its  privil^es.  This  is  clearly,  impressively, 
beantifally  the  design  and  tendency  of  the  Christian 
method.  It  makes  the  prindples  of  the  Divine  G-ov- 
emment  the  gionnd  to  which  it  most  soliqitously 
adapts  itself  in  the  doctrines  it  incnicates ;  in  the 
methods  it  commends;  in  the  agencies  it  employs; 
in  Ihe  benefits  it  may  confer.  It  therefore  insists  an 
JFhilh  as  altogether  essential  to  our  improvement  and 
welfiure.  Withont  it,  we  cannot  enjoy  the  smiles  of 
God;  with  it,  we  may  expect  the  richest  fruits  of  his 
beneficence. 

Our  Saviour  was  sometimes  urged  to  point  out  the 
way  in  which  "eternal  life"  might  be  acquired.  In 
reply,  he  directed  the  attention  of  the  inquirer  to  the 
Divine  Commands.  These  were  a  most  marked  and 
beautiful  expression  of  the  purest  goodness.  They 
contained  and  presented  the  principles  of  Life.  And 
as  these  are  eternal,  so  the  life,  derived  from  confor- 
mity to  their  demands,  must  be  eternal.  They  are  the 
medium  through  which  Faith  lays  hold  of  those  sub- 
stantial and  imperishable  benefits  which  are  the  very 
elements  of  Heaven. 

6.  Faith  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  Success  and  Frui- 
tion,— ^The  word  success  is  generally  employed  loosely, 
vaguely,  improperly.  It  describes  the  object  on  which 
our  Fellows  every  where  are  professedly  intent — ^for 
which  they  seem  to  be  ready  to  submit  to  almost  any 
self-denials,  and  to  make  almost  any  sacrifices.  For 
this  "  they  compass  sea  and  land" — ^welcome  exhausting 
toil  and  defy  dangers,  however  various  and  firightfuL 


Tliote  wbom  thegr  rookoa  wifuwMi  ikof^mgui^  p» 
lu^  with  envy ;  certiinly  viHi  jdMiwilinn  Ik  liw 
nphmot  homnem  he  ii»  in  their  wlinntf fH|  laeoeMm 
who  gets  lich.  His  meAoeb^  vlietiMrcf^oqpiiiing  or 
expending,  they  do  not  pnae  to  anertaiiu  IniniMi 
ing  wealth  he  may  hare  inflioted  deep  woionde  on  Ihe 
natoze  he  has  inherited— may  haw  weakened  or  torn 
the  bond  whioh  nnitea  him  to  mankind-— may  kwe 
diaaipated thought^ /AiiUiil  iJiq afieotiGB8| dennndllia 
ima^nation  and 'crippled  hia  aetiT6  powe»— hemay 
have  beoome  feoliah,  weak,  wiekod;  who  earea  ?  lb 
ia  enough  that  he  has  been  eoooemftil  I^So^  wheie 
iiifrtfidiitm  ia  oovetedy  magnified,  pozaneid;  where  in  one 
way  or  another  one  pants  and  struggles  to  rise  aboye 
his  fellows.  If  he  rises  to  a  higher  placOi  wears  more 
imposing  titles,  wields  loftier  prerogatives,  thonsands 
about  his  praise  and  pronounce*  him  fortunate  and 
happy.  The  "  ways  and  means"  which  he  employed, 
have  in  their  thoughts  a  bearing  slight  and  inaignifi- 
cant  enough  on  the  question  of  his  success.  He  may 
have  been  in  conflict  with  every  sotmd  principle,  every 
generous  sentiment,  every  lofty  aim — ^with  every  thing 
essential,  permanent  and  ennobling  in  human  rdationa^ 
responsibilities  and  prospects — may,  in  dimbing  to  a 
high  place,  have  sunk  to  a  low  character ;  no  matter. 
He  has  outwitted  and  outrun  his  rivals— he  has  sebed 
on  the  place,  tities  and  emoluments  he  was  eagerly  and 
atoutiy  intent  upon— every  body  talks  loudly  of  hia 
micoess. 

And  yet  no  such  success  involves  self-possession — 
the  firee  and  effective  exercise  of  our  human  powers — 
the  development  and  enjoyment  of  the  nature  we  have 
inherited.    It  leaves  us  bankrupt  in  every  thing  ( 
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tial  to  our  welftre ;  poor,  pining,  lestlem— the  victims 
of  wasting  disappointment,  bitter  i^ret  and  keen  re- 
morse. The  word  auecesa  cannot  be  so  employed  with- 
out emptying  it  of  its  natural  significance — ^without 
rendering  it  unmeaning  or  delusive. 

Success  consists  in  happily  subserving  the  proper 
ends  of  our  existence.  This  is  obvious  and  certain. 
These  are  clearly  indicated  by  the  principles  on  which 
our  nature  was  constructed.  They  are  a  definite  and 
authoritative  expression  of  the  will — the  design — ^the 
object  of  the  Creator.  So  fiur  as  in  our  aims  and  acti- 
vity we  rise  to  conformity  to  these,  we_  accomplish 
something  worthy  of  our  powers,  responsibilities  and 
natural  destiny.  As  creatures,  we  rise  to  fellowship 
and  cooperation  with  the  Creator.  We  act  upon  his 
plans,  we  prefer  his  methods,  we  promote  the  ends  to 
which  his  heart  and  his  throne  are  pledged.  Thus  our 
powers  are  brought  into  natural,  healthftd  requisition — 
our  resources  are  happily  applied  —  and  the  results 
which  follow  must  be  equally  attractive  and  substan- 
tial. Thus  may  we  become  Men,  wise,  strong,  mag- 
nanimous. Thus  may  we  reflect  in  our  habits  and 
history  as  his  children  the  image  of  the  all- wise,  the 
all-good,  the  ever-blessed  Father.  Thus,  as  maintain- 
ing his  authority  and  subserving  his  designs,  may  we 
enjoy  his  smiles  and  benedictions.  And  the  principles 
to  which  we  thus  adjust  ourselves  are  the  basis  on 
which  Faith  stands  in  the  exercise  of  its  energies.  Suo 
cess  is  the  Fruit  of  Faith. 

We  regard  God -as  boundlessly  blessed.  His  felicity 
is  like  his  existence,  infinite.  His  being  is  in  itself  an 
ocean  of  enjoyment  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  He 
is  Truth,  he  is  Order,  he  is  Justice,  he  is  Beauty.    He 
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18  the  flonl  and  sabstanoe  of  whatover  msjr  demve  fte 
naineof  PerfisctioD.  Heiafbllof  thapmzeat^  atrangest 
Love— 4UI  teader  aa  it  ia  endiiziDgi  Ia  lus  ainM^  me- 
thods, mazufeatationsy  he  is  evennoie  and  fiilly  himad£ 
He  is  moat  benignantly  paternal — he  ia  most  aaUimely 
xojal ;  the  absolute  King;  the  abadute  Father.  How 
can  he,  then,  be  otherwise  than  boandleady  Uesaed  7 
And  he  is  not  only  the  Soul,  he  ia  also  the  Source  of 
firoition.  Blessedness  radiatea  fiom  him  as  its  proper 
finmtain,  overflowing  and  everlaating.  He  ia  not  only 
the  light  and  strength,  he  is  also  the  joy  of  the  nni- 
Terse.  We  may  have  ifreeaoeess  to  the  enjoyments  in 
which  his  regal  soul  is  refreshed.  We  may  be  blessed 
in  and  with  him.  But  how  ?  I  answer,  by  FaiOu  Bj 
seizing  with  a  strong,  unyielding  grasp,  on  the  princi- 
ples of  his  goyemment — ^bringing  them  home  to  "  our 
business  and  bosoms" — ^to  the  heart  of  our  hearts — ^to 
every  thing  Human  within  us — to  our  thoughts,  im- 
aginations, affections,  active  energies — ^by  making  them 
the  goal  of  our  exertions,  the  model  of  our  character, 
the  basis  of  our  history.  Thus  may  we  become  our* 
8ELVES,  as  fashioned  in  the  Divine  image — ^thus  may 
we  enjot/  ourselves  as  the  ofl&pring  of  the  xmiversal 
Father.  Thus  by  Faith  may  we  anticipate  the  Heaven 
to  which  Faith  will  certainly  and  triiunphantly  con- 
duct us.  With  what  confidence,  with  what  emphasis, 
with  what  gratitude  may  we  not  anew  affirm — ^We 
walk  by  Faith. 

In  review  of  the  ground  thus  occupied,  it  may  well 
be  affirmed — 

1.  That  Faith  and  Season  are  most  nearly  related,  and 
intimaiely  aOied,  io  each  other  mutuaUy.—Eume,  if  I  am 
right  in  my  recollections  and  impressions,  used  some- 
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tiines  sneeiingly  to  Iiint  tliat  ihe  Ohristian  Beligion 
was  founded  on  Faith — ^not  on  Reason.  He  insinuated 
that  the  one  was  alien  or  opposed  to  the  other.  What 
one  demanded  the  other  withheld.  What  one  exalted 
the  other  decried.  If  the  one  flourished,  the  other 
was  depressed.  The  Christian  Religion  made  every 
thing  of  Faith ;  of  Season,  nothing.  —  How  could 
Hume  occupy  any  such  position  otherwise  than  as  a 
skeptic  ?  Such  notions,  fireely  admitted  to  the  brain, 
must  drive  any  reflective  mind  to  imiversal  uncertainty 
and  doubt — so  &r  as  such  a  result  is  possible. 

Not  very  long  ago  I  heard  a  popular  preacher  in  a 
tall  pulpit  in  Central  New-York  declaim  on  the  tri- 
umphant declaration  of  an  Apostle  :  "  I  have  fought 
the  good  fight,  I  have  kept  the  Faith."  He  attempted 
to  enumerate  and  describe  the  conflicts  to  which  Faith 
summoned  the  believer.  Among  other  foes,  he  was 
sometimes  required  to  contend  with  Reason  1  I  know 
not  when  I  have  witnessed  the  inculcation  of  a  dogma 
more  grossly  absurd,  more  flagrantiy  £sdse,  more  &t£dly 
mischievous.  And  all  this  certainly  and  manifestly. 
To  contend  with  Reason,  any  where,  any  how,  for  any 
purpose,  must  be  to  be  hotly  and  pugnaciously  unrea- 
sonable. And  this,  according  to  the  preacher,  the 
Grospel  sometimes  demands  of  the  believer  as  the 
crowning  obligation  of  his  profession  I  A  triumph 
here  is  the  most  illustrious  victory  which  the  coolest 
courage  and  the  most  determined  bra^sery  could 
achieve  I  Jesus  and  his  disciples  in  battle-array  against 
Reason  and  its  principles  I  The  prophets  with  Hume 
and  Hume  among  the  prophets !  Thus  extremes  meet 
Skepticism  and  Fanaticism  are  essentially  alike — the 
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fires  of  the  one  and  the  firasts  of  the  other  have  the 
same  tendencies  and  produce  like  resnlta 

Season  dissent  from  Faith  and  Faith  contend  with 
Beason  I  An  unreasonable  Faith  I  And  a  treacheroofl 
Season  I  Sach  dogmas,  wherever  and  however  propa- 
gated, as  naturally  multiply  infidels  as  a  putrid  oarcsss 
produces  maggots.  Such  a  Faith  and  such  a  Season 
are  to  be  abhorred  and  discarded.  They  are  alike  ab- 
surd and  malignant 

The  principles  which  Season  proclaims  are  altogether 
essential  to  the  life,  the  activity,  the  power  of  Faith. 
They  form  the  very  basis  of  the  character,  misdon  and 
histoxy  of  Jesus  the  Saviour.  They  are  the  secret  of 
his  wisdom,  benignity  and  power.  They  enter,  as  its 
vital  elements,  into  the  scheme  of  Eedemption.  They 
are  the  substance  of  the  precepts,  methods  and  over- 
tures of  the  Gk)spel.  From  them  the  Saviour  derived 
the  authority  he  wielded.  His  resolute  and  consistent 
support  of  their  claims  led  him  to  the  Gross  ;  and  his 
blood  became  eflScaciously  expiatory  through  their  in- 
fluence. Thus  he  became  '^  the  Author  and  Finisher 
of  the  Faith"  of  all  believers.  They  become  his  dis- 
ciples— they  believe  on  his  name  by  giving  themselves 
up  to  the  control  of  these  principles.  To  Truth,  Or- 
der, Justice,  Beauty,  Love,  Freedom  —  the  elements 
of  his  nature  and  the  attributes  of  his  character — 
the  blood  of  his  heart,  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  and 
the  strength  of  his  arm,  they  pay  their  homage  and 
maintain  their  allegiance.  These  occupy  their  thoughts, 
engross  their  affections,  control  their  energies.  They 
are  the  basis  of  their  character  and  the  foundation  of 
their  hopes.  Thus  the  livelier  and  stronger  their 
Faith,  the  more  earnest,  resolute  and  grateful  their 
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loyalty  to  B^laoiL  Thus  Faitb  embraces  Season  and 
Beaaon  supports  Faith.  The  hand  which  o£fers  to 
separate  the  one  firom  the  other  attempts  violence  to 
the  one  and  the  other.  To  be  reasonable  in  aim,  enterr 
prise,  activity  and  expectation  is  to  exercise  Faith. 
They  resolve  themselves  mutually  into  each  other. 

Skeptics  are  apt  to  speak  boastfully  of  their  devotion 
to  B^LSon.  They  are  thus,  as  they  allege,  distin- 
guished firom — ^raised  above  their  feUows,  generally. 
They  dare  to  think,  to  inquire,  to  reflect  freely  and 
boldly — ^are  not  afhdd  to  look  Truth  and  Nature  fully 
in  the  &ce.  To  the  doctrines  and  demands  of  Natural 
Beligion  they  give  prompt  and  earnest  heed.  You 
have  their  creed  in  the  principles  of  Beason. — K  I 
could  reach  the  presence  and  arrest  the  attention  of  one 
who  intelligently  and  sincerely  made  any  such  profes- 
sion, I  should  address  him  with  warm  cordiality  and 
high  hope.  The  ground  -he  occupied  I  would  make 
the  baais  of  an  appeal ;  which  he  could  hardly  treat 
with  contempt  or  indifference.  The  life  of  Jesufii,  I 
would  remind  him — ^his  doctrines  and  his  deeds  and 
sufferings  are  preserved  in  a  record,  simple,  intelligible, 
impressive.  I  regard  the  record  as  historically  worthy 
of  the  fullest  confidence.  However  in  this  respect  you 
may  look  upon  it,  there  it  stands — ^has  stood  for  many 
ages  under  its  own  proper  form,  bearings  and  tenden- 
cies :  and  this,  whether  you  receive  it  as  a  narrative  of 
&cts  or  an  ingenious  fiction.  The  principles  of  Eeason, 
it  is  dear  and  certain,  are  its  substantial,  imperishable 
ground-work.  They  are  impressed  on  every  page — 
they  shine  through  every  paragraph.  In  the  Hero  of 
this  book,  Beason  was  incarnate.  In  eveiy  word  and 
deed—- in  his  olgecis,  methods  and  ezartiona— through- 
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oat  the  whole  compaaB  of  his  existanoe^  and  in  all  ito 
memorable  particalais,  he  maintained,  its  anthoritj  ia 
asserting  his  own ;  and  all  this  with  a  magnanimity, 
wisdom  and  power  altogether  and  grandly  xegaL  He 
rose  Heaven-high  in  this  all-yital  req>ect  above  joa 
and  me  and  the  best  of  our  fdlowa.  Is  he  not,  then, 
the  very  soul  and  substance  of  Natural  BeUgion  ?  In 
his  doctrines  and  his  doings  does  it  not  find  uttenmoe 
and  expression  equally  clear,  full  and  striking  ?  Was 
not  his  character  eveiy  way,  and  of  oouise  hia  daims, 
divinely  natural — and  thus  sublimely  true  and  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  ?  How  can  you,  then,  think  of  deny- 
ing that  you  have  in  him  a  model  to  which  candor  and 
consistency — every  article  of  your  creed  and  the  entire 
tenor  and  full  stress  of  your  profession  require  you, 
without  hesitation  and  without  reserve  to  adjust  your- 
self ?  And  this,  whether  Jesus  of  the  Goepel  be  a 
splendid  fiction  or  a  pregnant  fact.  A  true  human 
model  we  are  bound  gratefully  and  reverently  to  re- 
cognize, whether  we  regard  it  as  a  verity  of  the  Im- 
agination or  a  verity  of  History.  However  introduced, 
it  will  be  approached  and  approprjiited  by  the  sober, 
earnest  inquirer  as  replete  with  substantial  and  endur- 
ing worth,  to  which  the  liveliest  complacency,  the 
warmest  gratitude  and  the  fullest  confidence  can  be 
scarcely  equal.  Truly  to  recognize  his  worth  is  to 
render  him  true  worship.  It  is  to  believe  on  his  name, 
bow  to  his  authority,  subserve  his  designs.  It  is 
meekly,  lovingly,  earnestly  to  identify  ourselves  with 
him  as  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  Those  who  stand 
aloof  from  his  presence  and  resist  his  claims  are  false 
to  the  principles  and  precepts  of  Natural  Religion. 
They  expose  themselves  to  the  guilt  and  punishment 
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of  hypocrisy  if  fhej  daie  to  commend  themselves  to 
oar  lespeet  and  confidence  as  imder  the  guidance  and 
control  of  Beason.  Were  they  truly,  sincerely  so,  we 
should  see  them,  meek  and  lowly — at  the  foot  of  the 
Cross — consecrated  in  thought,  affection,  purpose — 
every  way  and  forever  to  the  service  of  the  Messiah. 

2.  Whoever  may  merdy  TALK  of  FaHh,  be  it  curs  1o 
"  WALK  BY  Fatth." — ^Multitudes  are  forward  enough  to 
magnify — ^lip-wise  to  magnify  the  creed  to  which  they 
may  subscribe.  They  are  ready  to  defend  it  stoutly — 
it  may  be  ingeniously  and  eloquently.  They  proclaim 
its  higb  significance,  and  urge  their  fellows,  as  they 
have  opportunity,  to  avail  themselves  of  its  healthful 
tendencies.  They  sometimes  ^'cQpipass  sea  and  land 
to  make  a  proselyte."  They  are  often  eager,  anxious, 
busy — all  astir  and  full  of  expectation.  They  fre- 
quently set  whole  communities  in  strong  commotion. 
They  descant  largely  and  insist  vehemently  on  the 
creed  which  they  embrace.  It  contains  the  essence  of 
Religion.  It  presents  the  substance  of  the  Bible.  It 
is,  as  they  affirm,  when  expounded  and  applied,  adapted 
to  arouse,  excite,  convince  and  save.  It  awakens 
delicious  feelings.  It  inspires  lofly  hopes.  It  raises 
them  to  ground  altogether  sublime  and  celestial.  It 
ftimishes  a  basis  on  which  to  build  churches — ^to  mul- 
tiply and  extend  striking  arrangements  and  imposing 
enterprises.  They  talk  loudly  of  their  Faith — describ- 
ing in  consecrated  terms,  the  different  degrees  in 
which  it  is  brought  into  exercise.  It  is  strong  or  weak ; 
assured  or  doubtful ;  lively  or  torpid,  according  to  the 
ever-varying  frames  of  which  they  are  conscious. 

In  the  mean  time,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  vociferation 


and  ezeitement  and  profearirm  ind  rtn^  laij  littb  of 
0obriet7  and  eameatnasi  and  nmialkm  h  maiiifcrt 
The  idationa  amidst  whioli  oar  oominnn  Hqmani^  is 
plaoed,  aie  not  studied  and  zeeogmied.  The  nmd- 
ntm  of  car  dailj  tasks  is  not  peioeiTed  and  acknow^ 
ledged.  The  nature  we  ha^e  inhmted  is  not  loved 
and  xeverenoed.  The  fivtemal  tie  which  nnifeeB  the 
Human  Famil j  is  not  wdoomed  and  Qheiished.  A 
genuine  and  vigorous  inanlimwB  is  not  priied  and 
sought  and  aoquiied.  *  It  does  not  natuzaUy  glow  oat 
of  the  soil  which  is  ooonpied  and  eultivated,  BeKgion, 
8o^»dled,  may  be  revJTed-  -may  floupsh  may  ea^end 
its  influenoe  on  evexy  side  without  disturbing  the  giQSi- 
est  absurdities  —  ign^thout  interfering  with  the  most 
odious  vices — ^without  attempting  to  repress  the  boldest 
sallies  of  dominant  wickedness  1  Of  all  this  we  have 
a  comprehensive  instance — ^a  pr^^nant  illustration  in 
the  forbearance  and  indulgence  with  which  the  domi- 
nant Faith — the  prevalent  Religion  regards  American 
Slavery — American  Slavery  in  its  multiplied  lelationsi 
bearings,  tendencies  and  results — ^as  it  affi9cts  and  modi- 
fies and  controls  every  form  and  institution  and  arrange- 
ment of  society  among  u&  The  Beligiony  Politics, 
Economics,  social  arrangements  of  the  country  are 
marked  and  modified — are  touched  and  colored  by 
this  "sum  of  all  villainies'^— this  most  absurd,  wicked, 
mischievous  affidr.  And  those  who  endure  or  excuse 
or  even  defend  all  this,  go  on  magnifying^  extolling 
and  commending  their  Faith,  which  they  dream  is 
a-going  to  save  them  hereafter^  though  it  leaves  them 
here^  crushed  and  helpless,  under  a  monstrous  load  pf 
absurdity  and  iniquity  1 
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Be  it  otUB  "  to  show  our  Faith  by  our  workU ;"  to 
prove  that  it  naturallj  exerts  and  manifests  itself  in 
Fiddity.  To  the  prindples  which  it  embraces — from 
which  it  derives  IbTe  and.  strength  and  beauty,  let  us 
reverently  bow — ^let  us  maintain  a  hearty  and  steadfast 
allegiance.  By  their  authority,  let  us  be  evermore  and 
in  all  things  controlled.  Let  us  rejoice  in  them  as  the 
pure,  overflowing,  perennial  foimtain  of  wisdom, 
power  and  blessedness — as  the  link,  strong  and  bright^ 
which  binds  Heaven  and  Earth  together — the  medium 
of  intercommunication  between  the  universal  Father 
and  his  scattered  children.  Let  us  resolutely  and 
gratefully  adjust  ourselves  to  their  demands  throughout 
the  entire  compass  of  our  never-ceasing,  ever-varied 
activity.  Let  us  impress  them  deeply,  indelibly  on 
whatever  we  may  attempt  and  accomplish.  Let  us 
welcome  them  as  a  medium  of  intercourse  with  our 
fellows  in  all  our  relations,  and  wherever  and  however 
the  social  within  us  may  find  exercise  and  expression. 
Li  Letters,  in  Economy,  in  Politics  let  us  assert  their 
authority,  as  well  in  the  attitude  we  may  assume  as  in 
the  words  we  may  utter.  Let  us  see  to  it ;  most  solicit- 
ously and  decisively  let  us  see  to  it,  that  they  live  in 
our  life,  mingling  in  the  very  fountain  of  our  existence, 
animating,  strengthening,  cheering,  refreshing  us — ele* 
vating  our  thoughts,  enriching  our  affections,  quicken- 
ing our  consciences,  purifying  our  imaginations,  sus- 
taining our  active  energies — ^let  us  see  to  it  that  we  are 
at  once  and  forever,  in  purpose,  exertion,  expectation 
wholly  under  their  guidance  and  control.  Thus  shall 
we  find  within  ourselves  and  proclaim  to  others  that 
they  exert  an  influence  as  healthful  as  it  is  powerful ; 
22 
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that  ihejr  niae  uf  to  a  delifl^itfiil  hannonj  with  the 
olgectB  and  relations  around  na  and  above  xm^  with 
which  we  may  be  coDneGted— that  Ihey  bzing  na  into 
the  eqjoymentof  our  birUi-right  asa  pmwnt  jf^^m^mm 
and  a  futorei  everlaating  ibheritanoei  Oh  I  let  u 
*^  walk  bj  Faith,"  that  with  a  strongs  ateady  and  oer- 
tain  stepi  we  may  reach  the  goal  of  oar  eodiatenoe  I 


THE   LIAB. 
*«Wliolia  Liar  bit  ha  tiuil  desMi  that  Jeios  if  the  Chriitr^ 

1  Jon  a :  aa. 

The  demand  here  urged  upon  us  is  equally  homely, 
pointed  and  startling.  The  Apostle  did  not  wait  in 
doubt  till  an  answer  was  returned.  Not  he.  He  em- 
ployed, for  the  sake  of  emphasis  and  impression,  an 
interrogative  phrase,  clearly  and  decisively  of  affirma- 
tive significance.  Who  the  Liar  of  all  liars  was,  he 
knew  well  enough ;  and  in  the  question  he  puts,  intro- 
duces the  ugly  and  revolting  figure  to  our  indignation 
and  abhorrence.  He  stands  before  us  the  head  and  re- 
presentative of  the  comprehensive  class  he  belongs  to- 
head  and  shoulders  above  his  fellows.  Whatever 
might  be  said  to  soften  or  excuse  any  deviation  from 
the  truth  they  might  have  ventured  into ;  the  fiilsehood 
he  must  answer  for,  was  so  gross,  flagrant  and  malig- 
nant as  to  forbid  any  attempt  at  defense  or  apology. 
He  had  denied  "  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ"  I 

It  is  Jesus  or  Nazareth  into  whose  presence  we 
are  here  conducted.  Of  all  the  names  repeated  in  hu- 
man history,  his  is  most  remarkable  for  significance 
and  grandeur.  So  affirm  the  deepest  thinkers  and  the 
widest  observers.  This  is  admitted  by  figures  of  high 
eminence  in  the  ranks  of  infidelity.  They  know  not 
how  to  deny  word-wise,  whatever  deed-wise  they  may 
dare,  that  in  structure  and  in  history — in  word  and  in 
deed — ^in  heroic  achievement  and  magnanimous  suffer- 
ing—in wisdom,  b6nigi4ty  and  power,  he  rose  immear 
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mmAAf  mspmm  to-tny  o«br  mm  of  Admm,  In  era; 
thing  tnilj  and  th0roiigblj  Htmunt^  Jia  4cm«sd  fi» 
iiiinliiijli  ■liiMMi  ilin  whffj  IImV'  ^ip^l■^^^■^l  and  liie  bat 
of  his  brethieo. 

How,  then,  if  gnidhd  by  i 
zegaidhim?    Al^lllldBrttel 
zegwl  eveiy  thing  to  whidlL 
fAfirftffpriififiiHy  /  it  miut  Us  J 
doings  «B  it  lies  in  the  ituffil  isnada  of  asid  the  nW 
tions  it  sostains.    Now,  ire  iistanl](7  look  iq>  to  ivhrt 
may  be  above  us.    We  oanoot  othenriae  trett  it  tndh- 
ftilly.    It  is  superior  to  us ;  and  dbold  oocapj  li^^ 
ground  than  we  in  our  thoughts  and  aflbetiona.    Ibr 
this  it  has  intrinsic  claims  upon  us  which  we  are  bound 
cheerfully  and  fully  to  admit    In  the  presence  of  any 
name  which  is  superior  to  my  own  in  wisdom,  power 
and  goodness,  I  wrong  both  him  and  myself  if  I  re- 
fuse to  take  the  attitude  of  an  inferior.    He  is  entitled 
to  my  homage,  which  I  can  render  only  by  availing 
myself  of  the  guidance,  encouragement  and  protection 
which  his  presence  involves  and  brings  within  my 
reach.    Thus  may  he  and  I  honor,  each  in  his  place, 
the  mutual  relations  which  bind  us  together.     Thus 
may  we  find,  he  and  I,  each  in  his  sphere,  healthful 
exercise  for  the  powers  we  respectively  wield — a  happy 
use  for  the  resources  committed  to  our  hands.     T^us 
may  we  mutually  assist  each  other  in  reaching  the  goal 
which  every  child  of  Adam  ought  to  hold  steadily  in 
his  eye  and  to  keep  uppermost  on  his  heart — ^The  doc- 
trine thus  taught,  consistency  and  decency  require  us 
to  apply  in  full  force  to  the  Man  of  Naziureth  amidst 
his  relations  to  the  Human  Family.    In  the  elements 
of  his  nature  and  the  attribules  of  his  cfaaiaotea>--4n 
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solid  and  endtiring  excellence — ^in  enterprifie,  activity 
and  fidelity — ^in  well-advised,  heroic,  unwearied  eflForts 
to  promote  the  general  welfare,  he  stands  on  the  loftiest 
summit  of  Humanity — decisively,  beautifully,  grandly 
at  the  head  of  mankind.  All  this  it  is  easy  to  see  and 
fit  to  affirm.  The  fundamental  Laws  of  our  nature 
require  us  to  treat  him  accordingly — to  give  him  that 
place  in  our  esteem  to  which  his  intrinsic,  character- 
istic merits  &irly  entitle  him.  Less  than  this,  how  can 
we  ofier  or  he  accept  ?  But  in  this  very  way  we  ackrvow- 
ledge  his  Messiahship. 

•  We  have  at  all  times  within  our  reach  a  record  con- 
taining fragments  of  the  history  and  sketches  of  the 
discourses  of  Jesiis  of  Nazareth.  It  is  a  most  remark- 
able document.  It  has  been  read  with  wakeful  atten- 
tion and  deep  thought — ^nay,  eamestiy,  studiously,  un- 
weariedly  by  thousands  upon  thousands  with  every 
variety  of  cultivation  and  in  every  variety  of  condi- 
tion. The  character,  the  course,  the  fortunes  of  its 
Subject  all  affirm,  promptly  and  emphatically,  are  in 
the  highest  degree  extraordinary.  He  has  no  parallel 
in  human  history.  He  stands  grandly  apart — sublimely 
alone.  He  is  every  way  intensely  human.  As  such, 
his  claims  to  our  regard  are  peculiarly  clear  and  singu- 
larly powerftd. 

1.  Such  a  character  and  such  a  history,  even  if  regarded 
as  THE  WORK  OF  THE  IMAGINATION,  focmish  ample 
ground  on  which  the  improvement  and  wdjare  ofmavMnd 
might  weU  be  attempted. — The  record  in  which  the  his- 
tory is  given,  and  the  character  presented,  is  essentially 
true.  It  is  so  clearly  and  certainly.  It  is  founded  on 
— ^it  is  built  up  with  the  vital  elements  of  Human  Na- 
ture.   The  stuff  it  was  made  of  was  manifestiy  derived 
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fioxnihisBOQice.  It  irii  ftniied  and  Jkd&ned  on  flie 
model  which  is  here  flmudied.  Bray  thing  in  qieeeh, 
achieyement  and  condition  which  the  reooid  aaoribei 
to  Jesoa^  is  jnst  what  oar  Katoie  demanda  and  exoUa 
in.  All  the  manilbatationa  of  himael^  wUch  it  is 
affirmed  he  made,  aie  true  to— aie  iUnatntiTe  o^  Ihe 
oonstractiYe  principles  of  our  ezistaioe.  Hia  caraery 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  was  imprsBBivdy  in 
harmony  with  the  oi^^anio  Laws  of  oar  Hnmanitjr. 
Ereiy  word  and  evexy  deed  were  a  direct  and  aupir- 
ing  response  to  the  demands  which  are  thoa  authorit«t> 
ively  brought  home  to  oar  "boaineBB  and  bosoms!" 
AH  this  is  confirmed  by  eveiy  page  and  paragraph  of 
his  great  history.  At  home  with  his  Parents  or  in  the 
temple  with  the  "Doctors" — wielding  the  broad-axe 
or  interpreting  the  Law — addressing  the  multitude  in 
public  or  resisting  the  tempter  in  private — ^healing  the 
sick,  encouraging  the  timid  or  rebuking  the  prpud — 
now  greeted  with  applause  and  now  assailed  with  re- 
proach— whether  reverenced  as  a  king  or  spumed  and 
murdered  as  an  outlaw — ^in  whatever  condition  he  was 
found,  and  however  he  was  treated,  he  was  evermore, 
in  all  respects,  fully  and  consistently  himself — ^wholly 
and  grandly  loyal— just  what  his  relations  to  Gkxl  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  mankind  on  the  other,  required 
■  him  to  be.  No  temptation  diverted  his  feet  from  the 
milky- way  of  Duty.  No  assaidt,  however  cunningly 
planned  or  vigorously  executed,  threw  him  from  his 
balance.  He  could,  with  equal  confidence  and  modesty, 
look  the  world  in  the  fiwe  and  demand :  "  Which  of 
you  convinceth  me  of  sin  ?"  Now,  such  a  character, 
illustrated  by  such  a  history,  is  intrinsically,  substan- 
tially, everlastingly  true ;   whether  presented  by  the 
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imagination  or  derived  from  fhe  memory.  Its  elements 
are  Ideas,  Principles,  Laws,  which  are  the  substance 
and  the  life  of  whatever  "  lives  and  moves  and  has  a 
being."  Here  is  truth  fer  above  veracity — ^the  very 
basis  and  soul  of  veracity  in  its  most  significant  and 
enduring  forms.  It  is  tbuth,  however  manifested  and 
expressed ;  90  truly ^  so  deeply,  ao  abeohUdy  truth  as  to  re- 
main unaffected  by  tfie  modes  and  mediums  through  which 
it  may  find  utterance. 

The  Laws  of  our  existence,  however  expressed — 
through  whatever  medium  promulgated,  are  intrin- 
sically and  essentially  authoritative.  They  are  a  mea- 
sure of  the  powers  we  naturally  wield,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  objects  we  are  bound  to  pursue.  They 
contain  in  themselves,  and  offer  to  us,  counsel  and  en- 
couragement. They  are  adapted  to  our  natural  rela- 
tions. They  preside  for  each  of  us  over  his  proper 
field  of  activity.  Now,  if  they  are  fairly,  clearly,  im- 
pressively described  in  a  work  of  the  imagination,  that 
work  must  be  for  us  true,  valid,  authoritative,  because, 
though  a  work  of  the  imagination,  it  gives  utterance 
to  the  constructive  Principles  of  our  nature.  And  to 
these  we  are  bound,  at  all  times  and  every  where,  to 
adjust  ourselves.  To  refuse  to  do  this  must  be  to  &11 
foul,  suicidally,  of  ourselves.  And  these  Principles  or 
Laws,  whether  embodied  in  "  flesh  and  blood"  or  re- 
corded with  ink  and  paper,  are  equally  Laws  ;  to  be 
earnestly  studied  and  reverently  obeyed.  If  it  could, 
as  it  cannot,  be  proved,  that  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and 
John  were  dealing  in  romance  in  the  pages  bearing 
their  names,  which  they  devote  to  the  history  of  Jesus, 
their  paragraphs  would  still  be  all-luminous  with  wis- 
dom— all-glowing  with  benevolence — ^fiill  of  weight 
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andwortih  Ibr  eTciyinMBlwaf  4hi|^jBJattaB;Iln^. 
They  danribe^  deasljr  uAhmniOitBf^iim^ti^  ■» 
ihodfli  exertions  wbkh  lam  MtaM  ^ilHiBBils  ef  eiMj 
child  of  Adam.  Bven  on'ftii  mppctUttia  wn  kM 
thxoagh  them  the  eliwienli  of  >.  n>if  loi  Ihg  di- 
aoription  of  a  mttBum — a  noud  df  dsetrnMi  mB 
worthy  of  the  MeesiAh ;  aad  thawijie  iwtMed  to 
pxtnnpl  ftttenliQiii  emeel  ■laJ^i  wn  to  n  fldl  end 
fidthftd  i^pUoatknr  to  all  oar  aflhuii'  Tbii  fi^gaided, 
we  oodd  not  ftilyiii  the  Bgfat  they  ahad  mkmg  our 
pathwayi  to  xeaoh  the  trae  goal 

2.  Jua  miA  an  AppeoftmiBBM  AeMtlBrgcfJenupn^ 
amte^  til  demtmM  by  Ae  iViho^ifai^ At  IkMia  Obnnt- 
ment — by  the  Laws  of  the  Uhivene;  and  w,  iher^)re,  in 
the  HIGHEST  DEGBEE  NATURAL.— The  Principles  of  the 
Divine  Government  are  full  of  vitality  and  power. 
The  Laws  of  the  Universe  are  instinct  with  authority. 
With  a  stem  benignity  they  utter  demands.  They 
send  home  their  requisitions  to  the  very  heart  of  what- 
ever active  energies  they  may  address.  They  have  a 
sovereign  claim,  universally  urged,  to  all  powers  and 
resources,  wherever  they  may  be  found,  and  with 
whomsoever  they  may  be  lodged.  They  address  them- 
selves to  every  man,  requiring  him  to  be  at  once,  fully 
and  forever,  true  to  his  own  nature,  of  which  they 
themselves  are  the  sum  and  the  substance — to  be  every 
way,  and  in  the  highest  degree,  worthy  of  the  name  he 
bears  and  the  relations  he  sustains.  All  this  they  have 
urged  on  every  name  of  every  generation  from  Adam 
down  to  the  infent  which  only  an  hour  i^  opened  its 
eyes  on  sunlight  Often  and  ruthlessly  has  their  au- 
thority been  trifled  with  and  their  claims  resisted ;  as 
hiunan  history,  with  mournful  emphasis,  testifies.    But 
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they  go  on  to  repeat  their  claims— to  assert  their  de- 
mands with  undiminished  authority  as  often  as  a  new 
name  is  added  to  the  catalogue  of  *'  living  souls."  They 
are  in  harmony  with  the  fitness  of  things — with  the 
everlasting  proprieties — with  the  methods  and  designs 
of  all-germinative,  all-productive  Nature.  Their  re- 
quisitions are  altogether  flt^  decent^  natural.  Surely  it 
28  natural  tiiat  Ideas  should  be  realized,  Principles  ap- 
plied to  practice,  Laws  obeyed.  Nothing  can  be  more 
sa  All  else,  however  common  it  may  be — whatever 
may  be  in  opposition-— however  it  may  run  through 
the  web  of  history,  is  obviously  and  glaringly  unna- 
tural. Its  prevalence  among  us  may  prevent  surprise ; 
but  canDot  make  it  at  all  less — really  makes  it  much 
more  monstrous  and  revolting. — ^That  the  sagacious 
should  overreach  the  simple — ^that  the  strong  should 
crush  the  weak — ^that  the  rich  should  defiraud  the  poor 
— ^that  the  old  should  mislead  the  young — that'  the 
ruler  should  oppress  the  subject — surely  all  this,  under 
every  form  and  aspect,  is  flagrantly  agiunst  the  -ordi- 
nances and  tendencies  of  the  nature  we  have  inherited. 
We  bear  the  name  of  Men ;  how  can  we  be  unmanly  ? 
In  distinction  from  all  other  creatures  which  with  us 
find  a  home  on  this  planet,  we  can  appropriate  the 
light— can  follow  the  guidance  of  Beason ;  how  can 
we  violate  its  Laws  and  spurn  its  counsels  ?  The 
fraternal  tie  binds  us  to  the  Human  Family — our  heart- 
strings are  intimately  and  indissolubly  interwoven  with 
the  heart-strings  of  every  child  of  Adam ;  how  can  we 
hinder  his  improvement  and  trample  on  his  welfare  ? 
We  rise  or  fall  with  our  brethren — our  fortunes  are 
identified  with  theirs ;  how  can  we  invade  their  rights 
— ^how  resist  the  demands  which  they  £urly  urge  upon 
22* 
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US  7  '  The  influences  we  maj  exert  upon  iheoii  alwiyi 
reach  ourselves  with  increased  power.  The  echo  of 
eyery  ill-spoken  word  with  whioh  we  may  aasail  othersi 
never  fidls  to  pierce  and  lacerate  our  own  ears.  The 
injurious  blow  with  which  we  may  wound  a  brother, 
is  sure  to  rebound  upon  ourselves  with  terrible  effect 
And  to  be  unfiUal  in  our  relations  to  the  Source  of  our 
existence  is  to  forfeit  the  rich  and  various  benefits 
which  paternal  love  involves  and  presents.  How  ex- 
ceedingly unnaiwral,  then,  is  absurdity  and  crime— 
folly  and  wickedness  in  every  instance  and  in  eveiy 
decree  t  How  intrinsically  and  stubbornly  improbabk 
must  be  the  history  of  the  Unreasonable,  the  Unprin- 
cipled, the  Profligate  I  We  seem  to  be  &r  away  in 
the  land  of  frightful  dreams  when  we  hear  of  the 
names  and  the  attempts  of  Atheists  and  Misanthropes. 
Whatever  bad  men,  therefore,  perpetrate  in  the  house 
or  on  the  highway — in  the  cabinet  or  in  the  field — 
publicly  or  privately — ^we  all  comprehensively  describe 
as  INHUMAN  —  as  in  conflict  with  the  characteristic 
Principles  and  distinctive  Tendencies  of  our  common 
Humanity.  We  could  not  believe  that  creatures  like 
Judas  could  exist,  if  we  were  not  forced  to  the  strang- 
ling admission  by  PACTS  equally  stubborn  and  obtrus- 
ive. And  these,  however  clear,  certain  and  multiplied 
they  may  be,  are  utterly  inexplicable — as  every  thing 
must  be  which  is  at  war  with  the  principles  of  our 
existence. 

Far  otherwise  is  the  history  of  Jesup  Here  every 
thing  is  natural,  fit,  becoming — in  full  harmony  with 
the  elements  and  tendencies  which  characterize  the  na- 
ture by  which  we  are  distinguished.  Here  is  wisdom, 
manifesting  itself  as  wisdom  ;  power  honoring  the  re- 
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sponflibilities  of  power ;  love  breathing  ihe  spirit  of 
love.  Here  is  a  Man  every  way  tnanfotl—^  great  Man, 
grandly  human.  Here  are  energies,  endowments,  ad- 
vanta^s,  every  way  most  extraordinary,  brought  fully 
and  eonstantly  into  healthfal^  happy  requisition.  Here 
18  a  Man,  who  was  always  and  every  where  Himself— 
who  said  nothing,  did  nothings  enjoyed  nothing  which 
did  not  fully  become  him — which  was  not  appropriate 
to  his  position  and  relations.  In  his  aims,  hopes  and 
aspirations — ^in  his  plans,  methods  and  exertions,  he 
was  exactly  and  intensely  true  to  the  everlasting  Pro- 
prieties— to  immutable  Rectitude.  In  him  our  nature 
culminated — ^rose  to  the  highest  pitch  of  worth,  beauty 
and  dignity.  He  was  just  what  the  Laws  of  the  Creator 
required  him  to  be.  He  adjusted  himself  as  a  man  to 
what  is  eaaential,  vital,  universal  in  mankind.  He  was 
a  tongue  ito  the  dumb,  eyes  to  the  blind,  feet  to  the 
lame.  He  strengthened  the  weak,  cheered  the  despond- 
ing, succored  the  tempted.  He  threw  himself  gener- 
ously between  the  oppressor  and  his  victim ;  and  gave 
the  most  beautiful  expression  to  the  most  comprehens- 
ive philanthropy.  The  prerogatives  of  God  and  the 
rights  of  man  he  vindicated  with  a  divine  eloquence 
and  a  resistless  power.  He  was  intensely  and  grandly 
HUMAN.  Such  a  history  is  as  credible  as  it  is  natural. 
"We  may  well  believe  the  fects  it  presents,  as  they  are 
in  accordance  with  the  established  Laws,  the  settled 
arrangements,  the  allpowerfiil  tendencies  of  the  Divine 
Government 

8.  The  historical  records,  in  which  the  advent,  the  ob- 
jectSj  the  career — tfie  vxyrds,  the  deeds  and  the  sufferings  of 
Jesus  are  recorded,  are  worthy  of  the  faOest  confidence. — 
Sketches  of  his  life  and  doctrines — some  account  of  his 
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diaooaraes  and  his  achigygmcnli^  UBfhmd  ^riAm  <wr 
xeaclL  With  these  we  ha^e  baoi  moKte  or  leaa  fimifliar 
fix>in  our  childhood.  Among  the  aamaa  which  wera 
early  impreased  upon  our  memonea^dioaa  of  llaikdiew, 
Mark,  I^oke  and  John  are  prominent  They  pot  down 
aa  his  biographen  the  advent  and  the  xelationa^^dia 
aim8|  methoda  and  actLvity  of  Jeaua— the  leaaona  he 
tanght,  the  deeda  he  perfoimed,  the  Baflbringa  he  en* 
dared  for'  the  Human  Family ;  all  this  they  wrote 
down  for  the  benefltof  all  succeeding  genentiona.  Dhey 
were  evidently  fimiliar  with  the  nibject  on  whidithey 
address  us.  Some  of  them,  aa  hia  diaciplea,  were  moh 
bers  of  his  Family.  One  of  them  waa  h»  boaom 
fiiend. — ^Now,  the  record  which  they  made  and  tnna- 
mitted  to  us  is  in  full  harmony  with  the  character  and 
oj£ce  beneath  which  he  is  commended  to  our  confidence 
and  veneration.  As  the  Model-Man — the  Head  of  the 
Human  Family — ^the  true  Messiah,  he  might  well  be 
expected  to  make  just  such  an  appearance — ^to  pursue 
just  such  objects — to  adopt  just  such  a  plan  of  exer- 
tion— ^to  cherish  just  such  aspirations — ^to  teach  just 
such  doctrines — ^to  diffuse  around  him  just  such  benefits 
— and  to  expose  himself  to  just  such  trials  and  suffer- 
ings with  just  such  results  as  our  Evangelists  ascribe  to 
him.  Their  paragraphs  were  every  way  appropriate, 
fit^  natural  They  are  happily  adapted  to  the  age  in 
which  we  are  assured  that  Jesus  made  his  appearance ; 
to  the  mission  which^  he  undertook;  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed ;  to  the  powers  and 
resources  he  was  intrusted  with ;  to  his  various  rela- 
tions and  characteristic  prospects — ^they  are  every  way, 
and  in  a  high  degree,  Messianic :  this,  in  the  general 
outline  of  their  narrative,  and  this  in  the  partioulara 
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with  which  it  is  filled  up  and  oompIeCed.  These  Evan- 
gelists, in  every  way — ^in  word,  speech  and  behavior, 
appear  veracious  and  trustworthy.  So  simple,  so  can- 
did, so  earnest^  why.  should  we — ^how  can  we  doubt 
their  word  ?  They  look  like  honest  men,  they  speak 
like  honest  men — ^their  whole  deportment  savors  of 
honesty.  Why  should  we  not  give  them  our  confi- 
dence? 

The  work  with  which  he  had  been  occupied,  his  dis- 
ciples, after  his  decease,  vigorously  prosecuted ;  in 
eveiy  age,  down  to  tiie  present  hour,  they  have,  as  the 
chief  end  of  their  existence,  studied  his  example,  as- 
serted his  authority  and  promoted  his  designs.— -He 
was  intent  on  introducing  and  maintaining  "  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven"  in  the  midst  of  the  relations  and  ac- 
tivities of  mankind.  To  this,  firom  the  manger  to  the 
Cross,  he  devoted  thought  and  effort — arm  and  soul — 
his  powers  and  his  resources  as  the  grand  object  of  his 
mission.  He  would  persuade  all  to  whom  he  had 
access,  to  recognize  and  honor  the  relations  which 
bound  them  to  the  Eternal  Throne — ^to  give  themselves 
up  meekly  and  gratefully  to  the  guidance  and  control 
of  the  heavenly  Wisdom — ^to  conform  themselves  to 
the  Divine  Will — to  exert  themselves  according  to  the 
principles,  absolute,  universal,  immutable,  which  vital- 
ize and  uphold  and  bless  the  Universe — ^to  cherish  and 
maintain  in  all  things,  at  all  times  and  by  all  means 
their  loyalty  to  the  Majesty  whicji  gave  them  breath 
and  being.  Thus,  led  by  his  hand,  might  they  reach 
tbe  presence,  avail  themselves  of  the  perfections,  enjoy 
the  smiles  of  their  heavenly  Father.  In  pursuing  an 
object  so  significant  and  sublime,  he  tasked  his  powers 
to  the  uttermost — ^brought  all  his  energies  and  resources 
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the  divine  airangemente.  They  did  not  shrink  £rcaa 
fearful  exposures  and  deadly  inflictions  in  prosecota^ 
the  work  which,  as  the  successors  of  Jesos,  was  oaaa- 
mitted  to  their  hands. 

The  Apostles  had  their  successors,  who,  fix>m  age  to 
age,  up  to  the  present  hour,  have  devoted  themselTes 
unreservedly  to  the  designs  with  which  the  affections 
and  the  energies  of  Jesus  were  occupied.    They  pro- 
claim as  he  proclaimed,  ^'  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 
This,  with  them  as  with  him,  is  the  object  for  which 
they  live  and  in  which  they  rejoice.    They  affirm,  on 
his  authority,  that  whatever  belongs  to  us — ^whatever 
affects  us — every  thing  Human  in  our  being,  relations 
and  destiny,  lies  clearly  and  fully  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion— ^that  in  our  aims,  methods  and  exertions,  we  are 
to  avail  ourselves  of  his  guidance,  and  put  ourselves 
under  his  protection,  and  subserve  his  designs ;  that 
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whether  occupied  with  business  or  intent  on  amuse- 
ment— ^in  the  market  and  at  the  ballot-box — ^in  the 
solitade  of  the  closet^  amidst  the  endearments  of  the 
ftmily  and  sorroanded  by  the  moltitade — amidst  pub- 
He  shows  and  arrangements,  we  are  most  earnestly  and 
gratefhllj  to  bow  to  his  sceptre  and  execute  his  com- 
mands ;  and  this  during  all  the  days  of  the  year,  and 
all  the  hours  of  the  day,  and  all  the  moments  of  the 
hour.  Thus  doth  Jesus  continue  his  living  presence 
among  us;  thus,  through  his  successors,  he  *' becomes 
flesh'*  in  every  new  generation.  We  behold  his  fece, 
we  hear  his  voice ;  the  lessons  of  wisdom  which  he  in- 
culcated are  repeated  for  our  benefit,  and  the  overtures 
of  mercy  which  he  made  are  renewed  to  encourage 
and  quicken  us  in  the  heavenly  pathway. 

Moreover,  institutions  and  arrangements  exist  among 
us  which  avowedly  had  their  origin  in  Him. — From 
generation  to  generation  the  Christian  Church  has 
made  a  figure  sometimes  more  imposing  and  sometimes 
less  so — ^but  always  significant  and  striking  among  the 
relations  and  activities  of  mankind.  This  bears  his 
name,  teaches  his  doctrines  and  subserves  his  designs. 
It  is  made  up  of  those  who  listen  to  his  voice  and  bow 
•to  his  authority.  The  constitution  on  which  it  was 
founded  was  derived  —  so  its  members  unanimously 
assure  us,  was  derived  from  him.  It  is  the  product  of 
his  wisdom  and  philanthropy.  It  is  a  living  monu- 
ment, erected  by  his  hands,  and  continued,  vital  and 
vigorous^  through  generation  after  generation,  on  which 
is  preserved  a  record  of  his  designs  and  achievements 
and  sufferings. 

To  this  society  access  is  gained  through  an  ordinance 
in  which  his  Name,  as  its  head  and  founder,  is  most 
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reveientlj  repeated  And  this  aocordiiig  to  the  testi- 
mony  of  Histoiy,  in  all  ages  of  the  Chiistian  era  and 
by  his  authority. 

Moreover,  in  the  Christian  Churchy  an  ordinanoe  has 
all  along  been  observed,  and  is  still  observed,  to  keep 
the  remembrance  of  the  Saviour's  vicarious  laboirB  and 
redemptive  sufferings  £resh  and  lively  in  the  oonsdous- 
ness  of  his  followers.  This  ordinance,  the  Christian 
records  assure  us,  he  himself  instituted  and  enjoined. 
Its  observance  is  a  well-established  fiEKSt  in  Christian 
history — confirmed  by  the  practice  of  the  sects  gener- 
ally, in  all  places  and  ages.  In  the  celebration  of  this 
ordinanoe,  we  are  solemnly  assured,  that  it  originated 
in  Jesus  himself ;  and  that  he  enjoined  it  as  an  im- 
pressive and  permanent  feature  of  the  community 
which  he  had  foimded. 

We  have,  moreover,  testimony,  direct  and  various, 
from  different  quarters,  confirming  the  conclusions 
which  this  discourse  coinmends. — One  class  of  witnesses 
cordially  and  reverently  admitted  the  claims  of  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah.  They  availed  themselves  of  his  office, 
devoted  themselves  to  his  service,  and  expected  the 
most  substantial  benefits,  here  and  hereafter,  through 
his  intervention.  His  temper  and  habits  —  his  dis- 
courses and  acbievementa — ^his  labors  and  sufferings — 
his  life  and  his  death,  they  described  in  well-known 
records,  preserved  for  the  study  of  generation  after 
generation.  The  position  he  claimed;  the  authority 
he  asserted ;  the  homage  he  demanded,  are  here  clearly 
and  impressively  illustrated.  The.  fects  which  are 
stated  are  a  confirmation,  full  and  fit,  of  the  principles 
which  axe  affirmed,  and  of  the  doctrines  which  are  in- 
culcated.   His  discourses  and  his  achievements-— his 
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gigantic  labors  and  heioio  sufferings,  as  described  by 
them,  present  him  to  our  regard  as  the  Messiah — ^as 
all-worthy  of  the  warmest  love,  the  strongest  confi- 
dence, the  most  profoimd  veneration.  The  ability,  the 
integrity,  the  pertinency  of  these  witnesses  is  obvious 
and  strSing.  In  their  testimony,  one  thing  is  in  happy 
keeping  with  another — eveiy  thing  is  in  its  proper 
place  and  amidst  its  natural  relations.  Why  should 
they  not  be  believed  ? 

Another  class  of  witnesses  stood  aloof  firom  his  pre- 
sence— ^refused  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  he 
offered.  Some  of  these  were  eminent  in  the  sphere  of 
letters.  In  one  connection  and  another — ^for  one  pur- 
pose or  another,  they  refer  to  his  history.  Sometimes 
in  terms  more  general,  and  sometimes  in  terms  more 
specific,  they  advert  to  the  deeds  he  performed — to  the 
doctrines  he  inculcated — to  his  exposures  and  suffer- 
ings. Their  representations  become  at  once  intelligible 
and  significant  when  studied  in  the  light  which  Christ- 
ian documents  afford.  They  mutually  illustrate  and 
confirm  each  other.  United,  they  furnish  ground, 
clear,  certain,  strong,  on  which  the  facts  of  the  Mes- 
siah's history  may  be  most  confidently  aflSrmed. 

Socrates,  Caesar,  Cicero,  are  names  with  which  almost 
every  body  is  familiar.  The  genius  by  which  they 
were  respectively  distinguished — the  positions  which 
they  respectively  held — tha  influence  which  they  re- 
spectively exerted,  history  is  generally  supposed  vera- 
ciously  and  trustworthily  to  represent.  Nobody  has 
any  doubt  that  Socrates  was  an  eminent  philosopher, 
Caesar  a  great  captain,  and  Cicero  a  commanding  orator. 
We  feel  as  fully  assured  of  all  this  as  of  the  existence 
of  London.    Alfred,  Shakspeare,  Bacon ;   with  these 
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reyeientlj  repeated  And  this  aocordiiig  to  the  teeti- 
mony  of  Histoiy,  in  all  ages  of  the  Chiistian  era  and 
by  his  authority. 

Moreover,  in  the  Christian  Church,  an  ordinance  has 
all  along  been  observed,  and  is  still  observed,  to  keep 
the  remembrance  of  the  Saviour^s  vicarious  labors  and 
redemptive  sufEerings  £resh  and  lively  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  followers.  This  ordinance,  the  Christian 
records  assure  us,  he  himself  instituted  and  enjoined. 
Its  observance  is  a  well-established  fiEKSt  in  Christian 
history — confirmed  by  the  practice  of  the  sects  gener- 
ally, in  all  places  and  ages.  In  the  celebration  of  this 
ordinance,  we  are  solemnly  assured,  that  it  originated 
in  Jesus  himself ;  and  that  he  enjoined  it  as  an  im- 
pressive and  permanent  feature  of  the  community 
which  he  had  founded. 

We  have,  moreover,  testimony,  direct  and  various, 
from  different  quarters,  confirming  the  conduaioDS 
which  this  discourse  commends. — One  class  of  witnesses 
cordially  and  reverently  admitted  the  claims  of  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah.  They  availed  themselves  of  his  office, 
devoted  themselves  to  his  service,  and  expected  the 
most  substantial  benefits,  here  and  hereafter,  through 
his  intervention.  His  temper  and  habits  —  his  dis- 
courses and  achievements — ^his  labors  and  sufferings — 
his  life  and  his  death,  they  described  in  well-known 
records,  preserved  for  the  study  of  generation  after 
generation.  The  position  he  claimed;  the  authority 
he  asserted ;  the  homage  he  demanded,  are  here  clearly 
and  impressively  illustrated.  The.  fects  which  are 
stated  are  a  confirmation,  full  and  fit,  of  the  principles 
which  are  affirmed,  and  of  the  doctrines  which  are  in- 
culcated.   His  discourses  and  his  achievements — ^his 
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gigantic  labors  and  heroic  sufferings,  as  described  by 
them,  present  him  to  our  regard  as  the  Messiah — as 
all-worthy  of  the  warmest  love,  the  strongest  confi- 
dence, the  most  profoimd  veneration.  The  ability,  the 
integrity,  the  pertinency  of  these  witnesses  is  obvious 
and  striiing.  In  their  testimony,  one  thing  is  in  happy 
keeping  with  another — eveiy  thing  is  in  its  proper 
place  and  amidst  its  natural  relations.  Why  should 
they  not  be  believed  ? 

Another  class  of  witnesses  stood  aloof  firom  h^s  pre- 
sence— ^refused  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  he 
offered.  Some  of  these  were  eminent  in  the  sphere  of 
letters.  In  one  connection  and  another — ^for  one  pur- 
pose or  another,  they  refer  to  his  history.  Sometimes 
in  terms  more  general,  and  sometimes  in  terms  more 
specific,  they  advert  to  the  deeds  he  performed — to  the 
doctrines  he  inculcated — to  his  exposures  and  suffer- 
ings. Their  representations  become  at  once  intelligible 
and  significant  when  studied  in  the  light  which  Christ- 
ian documents  afford.  They  mutually  illustrate  and 
confirm  each  other.  United,  they  furnish  ground, 
clear,  certain,  strong,  on  which  the  facts  of  the  Mes- 
siah's history  may  be  most  confidently  aflSrmed. 

Socrates,  Caesar,  Cicero,  are  names  with  which  almost 
every  body  is  familiar.  The  genius  by  which  they 
were  respectively  distinguished — the  positions  which 
they  respectively  held — tha  influence  which  they  re- 
spectively exerted,  history  is  generally  supposed  vera- 
ciously  and  trustworthily  to  represent.  Nobody  has 
any  doubt  that  Socrates  was  an  eminent  philosopher, 
Caesar  a  great  captain,  and  Cicero  a  commanding  orator. 
We  feel  as  fully  assured  of  all  this  as  of  the  existence 
of  London.    Alfred,  Shakspeare,  Bacon ;   with  these 
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Swe  arc  almost  aa  oonversant  as  with  the  names  whidi 
Bgure  in  our  Family  Eegistera.  We  should  as  sooa 
doubt  the  existence  of  our  next-door  neighbors  as  call 
in  question  the  achievements  which  history  ascribes  to 
these  distinguished  Englishmen,  Yet  we  have  fer 
more  decisive  and  various  proof  of  whatever  belonged 
to  the  Measiahship  of  Jesus  than  we  have  that  Socra- 
ta^  argued,  or  C*sar  fought,  or  Cieem  persuaded-  We 
better  know  tliat  Jesus  "  did  many  mighty  works,'' 
**  spake  as  never  man  spake/'  and  on  theCross^  "  bowed 
his  head  and  gave  up  the  ghost,"  than  that  Alfred 
swayed  a  sceptre,  or  Shakspeare  composed  a  play,  or 
Bacon  employed  his  powers  in  high  speculation ,  W? 
have,  in  supporting  the  claims  of  Jesus,  the  clearest 
records,  the  most  solemn  sacraments,  and  a  line  of  wit- 
nesses altogether  worthy  of  the  confidence  they  solicit, 
stretching  from  the  Manger  and  the  Cross  down  to  our 
own  firesides. 

He,  then,  is  gratuitously  a  "  Uar^^  who  denies  that 
"  Jesus  is  the  Christ."  His  history  is  grandly  natural 
— sublimely  reasonable.  The  Laws  which  are  wrought 
into  our  existence,  under  whose  authority  we  are 
placed — the  Tendencies  of  Things  which  touch  us 
vitally  and  mould  our  destiny,  clearly  and  certainly 
demand  just  such  an  appearance  as  the  incarnation  and 
personality  of  Jesus  present.  Nature  welcomes  him 
as  her  eldest  Son.  Reason  rejoices  over  him  as  the 
brightest,  strongest,  best  manifestation  of  the  Ideas  and 
Principles  which  in  Reason  find  their  soul  and  sub- 
stance and  origin.  His  advent,  his  achievements,  his 
sufferings  are  manifestly  according  to  the  fitness  of 
things — the  everlasting  proprieties.  The  Law  finds  in 
him  its  natural  end — its  proper  fulfillment     "The 
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whole  creation  groaned  and  travailed  in  pain"  for  just 
snch  a  birth.  Without  his  history,  all  other  history 
must  have  been  comparatively  unintelligible  or  insig- 
nificant  That  he  should  appear  as  the  head  of  the 
Human  Family,  was  the  most  comprehensive  and  com- 
manding of  all  probabilities. 

And  then  the  Law  of  Evidence  by  which,  in  other 
matters,  we  are  controlled,  imperiously  requires  us  to 
recognize  his  presence  and  wdcome  his  claims.  The 
proofi  which  are  urged  on  our  attention  and  respect 
are  pertinent,  various,  weighty  in  tiie  highest  degree. 
No  inquirer,  at  all  characterized  by  earnestness,  so- 
briety and  candor,  could  for  a  moment  or  in  any  mea- 
sure resist  their  force.  He  would  yield  at  once  and 
forever  to  their  healthful,  grateful  demands.  To  deny 
in  the  face  and  eyes  of  the  most  decisive  original  pro- 
babilities, supported  and  confirmed  by  the  strongest 
historical  evidence,  that  "  Jesus^s  the  Christ,"  is  most 
gratuitously  to  stand  forth  "a  liar." 

He  is,  moreover,  comprehensively  **a  liar."  The 
truth  he  rejects,  is  of  a  most  generic  and  germinative 
character.  It  is  so  in  its  elements,  bearings,  tendencies 
and  influences.  The  principles  of  the  Divine  Govern- 
ment, and  the  attributes  of  the  Divine  character,  are 
the  basis  and  substance  and  beauty  of  the  Messiah's 
history.  They  shine  forth  there  in  a  light  equally 
clear,  searching  and  satisfisu^ry.  Whatever  may  af- 
fect our  condition  and  prospects— our  duties,  privileges, 
destiny — whatever  may  be  essential  to  the  development 
of  our  powers ;  to  the  honoring  of  our  relations ;  to 
the  enjoyment  of  our  comprehensive  and  far-reaching 
birthright,  is  there  set  forth  fully,  definitely,  impress- 
ively.   The  aims,  methods  and  exertions — ^the  hopes, 
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aspirations  and  encotuagementSi  which  may  be  ad^)ted 
to  our  nature  and  suited  to  our  condition,  are  there 
clearly  represented  and  strikingly  illustrated.  Our 
rights  and  duties — our  responsibilities  and  preroga- 
tives — ^the  present  and  the  future — ^whatever  may  be- 
long to  the  ground  we  now  oocupyi  and  to  the  sphere 
to  which  we  are  hastening,  are  there  distinctly  ad- 
verted to,  earnestly  insisted  on,  happily  disposed  oC 
Whatever  may  be  adapted  to  enlighten  and  nourish 
and  invigorate  and  inspire  is  brought  within  our  reach, 
•  and  urged  on  our  acceptance  in  the  Messiahship  of  Je- 
sus of  Nazareth.  To  deny  his  name  and  resist  his 
authority  and  spurn  his  magnanimity,  is  to  make  our- 
selves guilty  of  a  most  comprehensive  and  £ir-reaching 
falsehood.  He  who  takes  such  an  attitude,  must  be  a 
gigantic  "liar." 

The  "  lie,"  moreover,  of  which  he  is  guilty,  is  marked 
by  singular  malignity — is  most  murderous  in  its  ten- 
dencies and  effects.  The  character,  the  office,  the 
claims,  the  influence  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  touch 
the  Human  Family  most  vitally.  Whatever  may  be 
requisite  to  their  improvement  and  welfiire,  to  elevate 
their  present  condition  and  brighten  their  future  pros- 
pects, is  involved  in  his  mission.  In  adjusting  our- 
selves to  his  demands — ^in  availing  ourselves  of  his 
guidance  and  protection — ^in  submitting  to  his  author- 
ity and  subserving  his  designs,  we  may  acquire  self- 
possession — ^the  happy  use  of  our  powers ;  may  rise  to 
our  natural  position ;  may  appropriate  and  enjoy  the 
rich  and  imperishable  benefits  which  belong  to  our 
birthright.  Under  the  guidance,  training  and.control 
of  "  the  Son  of  Man,"  we  may  rise  to  the  stature,  may 
wield  the  powers,  may  enjoy  the  privileges  of  Men. 
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And  not  otherwise.  To  "deny  that  he  is  the  Messiah" 
— ^that  the  elements  of  sach  a  natQie,  the  attributes  of 
such  a  character,  the  achievements  of  such  a  career 
entitle  Him  to  our  love,  confidence  and  veneration — 
entitle  him  to  unlimited  and  unquestioned  sovereignty 
throughout  the  entire  sphere  of  our  common  Human- 
ity, must  be  to  throw  every  thing  within  our  reach 
into  deep  disorder  and  wild  confusion.  It  must  be  to 
abjure  and  rgect  the  guidance  of  Wisdom,  the  protec- 
tion of  Power,  the  smiles  of  Benignity.  It  must  be 
to  rush  wantonly,  recklessly,  ruthlessly,  upon  all  the 
horrors  of  xmiv^^  outlawry.  It  must  be  to  expose 
ourselves,  helpless  and.improtected,  to  all  harsh  influ- 
ences and  all  crushing  forces ;  to  such  insults  and  out- 
rages as  must  be  expected  wherever  violence  taking 
counsel  of  cunning,  or  cunning  armed  with  violence, 
may  bear  sway.  It  must  be  to  cpjitract  the  guilt  and 
incur  the  inflictions  due  to  him  who,  having  attempted 
to  murder  his  fellow,  fiJls  foul  of  himself.  Of  such  a 
"  lie,"  who  shall  measure  the  malignity  ? 

We  deny  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  whenever  and 
however  we  refuse  amidst  the  relations  and  insti- 
tutions established  for  our  benefit,  to  maintain  our 
allegiance  to  his  throne.  His  jurisdiction  is  absolute, 
exclusive,  universal.  Whatever  belongs  to  Human 
Nature,  near  or  remote,  under  whatever  form,  name 
or  bearing,  is  subject  to  his  control — is  to  be  disposed 
of  in  full  subserviency  to  his  requisitions  and  designs. 
We  are  every  where  and  at  all  times,  in  all  our  inten- 
tions and  endeavors,  to  act  as  his  ''good  and  faithful 
servants."  In  letters,  in  business,  in  politics — at  home 
and  abroad — by  night  and. by  day,  we  are  to  take 
counsel  of  his  wisdom,  seek  protection  in  his  power, 


and  to  expect  self-possessiou,  repose,  eocouragenieiit  in 
his  smiles.     Tlie  moment  we  refuse  to  venerate  hii 
name  and  bow  to  hk  authority,  in  anj  sphere  of  mtet- 
e^t  and  exertion,  we  deny  that  **  be  is  the  Christ."     Hb 
office  ia  essentially  imiveisal.    This  m  vital  to  its  very 
existence.     It  cannot  be  renounced  at  one  point  and 
maintained  at  another — cannot  be  rejected  io  its  appli- 
cation to  one  relation  and  welcomed  in  its  appUcatioa 
to  any  otben     Ee  cannot  for  us  preside  over  the 
sphere  ecclesiastic,  while  in  politics  or  commerce  we 
refuse  to  bow  to  his  majesty.    He  must  be  our  guide^ 
protector,  sovereign^  every  where  or  no  where.     We  may 
affect  to  set  him  on  the  throne  in  the  sphere  ecdesia^ 
ticalj  while  at  the  ballot-box,  forgetful  of  his  presence,  we 
give  our  countenance  to  designs  and  methods  which  ai« 
in  conflict  with  the  principles  of  his  government — while 
we  there  encourage  or  endure  selfishness  and  arrogancei 
ayorice  and  ambition — ^while  we  there  assist  in  raiaing 
the  unjust,  the  impious,  the  misanthiopic  to  positions 
of  responsibility  and  honor.    But  in  whatever  reveries 
we  may  indulge,  and  of  whatever  dreams  we  may 
boast,  we  identify  ourselves  with  "  the  liars"  who  deay 
bis  Messiahship.    We  do  this,  involving  ourselves  in 
the  comprehensive,  complicated  and  £Eu:-reacbing  wick- 
edness, implied  and  involved,  if  we  refuse  to  bow  to 
his  sceptre,  wherever  we  may  go  and  whatever  we 
may  attempt  and  endure. 

Almost  every  where  in  the  sphere  of  the  prevalent  re- 
ligion, we  may  find  those  who  in  their  creeds  and  talk 
affirm  with  hot  zeal  and  loud  voices,  that  Jesus  is  the 
Messiah.  They  bid  us  go  down  upon  our  knees  in  his 
presence,  and  worship  him  as  worthy  of  the  highest 
homage  and  the  deepest  veneration.    In  whftt  they 
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oall  oar  xeligioiis  xelatioxu^  we  aie  to  render  him  all 
adoration — to  sing  to  his  name  with  all  warmth  and 
emphasis  the  loftiest  doxologies.    If  we  refuse  or  he^* 
tate  to  adopt  their  modes  or  repeat  their  words,  thej 
promptly,  eagerly  point  at  us  the  finger  of  suspicion. 
Our  allegiance  to  his  nugesty,  they  call  in  question, 
flippantly  and  confidently.    They  accuse  us  of  putting 
forth  a  rash  hand  to  pluck  the  crown  firom  his  head. 
We  attempt)  they  sHegOj  to  rob  him  of  the  divine 
honors  to  which  he  is  entitled.    We  must  call  him 
Lord  I  Lord  I  in  their  way — ^in  such  religious  services 
as  they  may  countenance  and  commend,  or  submit  to 
loud  denunciation. — But  what  do  they  demand  word- 
wise  and  example- wise  in  the  sphere  of  political  activ- 
ity  ?    If  we  unite  with  them  in  the  aims  and  methods 
they  here  prefer,  how  shall  we  here  treat  the  claims  of 
the  Messiah  7    Li  their  political  relations  they  refuse  to 
submit  to  his  authority.  To  do  so  here,  they  declare,  is 
yisionary,  impracticable,  mischievous!    They  adjust 
themselves  without  hesitation  or  scruple  to  the  plat- 
form of  the  party  with  which  they  have  identified 
themselves,  though  it  is  built  on  dogmas  and  marked 
by  features  which  are  wholly  and  flagrantly  inconsist- 
ent with  the  objects  of  his  mission.    Thoy  give  their 
support  with  all  alacrity  and  with  all  confidence,  to 
candidates  for  office  who  trample  his  crown  beneath 
their  feet— -whose  whole  character  and  history  stand 
over  in  pointed  opposition  to  his  designs  and  methods. 
And  when  we  offer  to  reprove  them  for  identifying 
themselves  with  his  enemies,  they  try  to  stop  our 
mouths  by  telling  us  that  Religion  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Politics  I    Jesus  of  Nazareth,  according  to  their 
wild  wordsi  is  of  divine  aothoiity  in  the  sphere  cede- 
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siastic.  He  may  preside  over  the  Pulpit^  the  Commn- 
nion-Table,  the  Praying-Circle,  the  Sabbath-School— 
always  provided,  he  carefully  keeps  his  place  J  confines 
his  authority  to  holy  days  and  holy  places ;  refiises  to 
expose  his  seamless  garment  to  the  dust  of  the  Market, 
the  Exchange  or  the  area  of  Election-strife.  If  he 
attempts  to  extend  his  jurisdiction  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  religious  sphere,  he  ventures  beyond  his  depth, 
and  his  claims  on  our  homage  may  there  be  ignored  or 
resisted  1  Thus  his  sovereignty  is  limited— <5onfined 
within  boundaries  pitiably  narrow ;  and  he  of  coarse 
thrust  from  the  throne  of  the  Messiah  down  to  a  place 
among  the  putrifying  rubbish  of  idolatry  I  Thus  it  is 
denied  stoutly  and  recklessly,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ ! 
Thus  multitudes  plunge  headlong  into  the  absurdity 
and  malignity  of  a  most  blasphemous  and  damning 
falsehood. 

Let  us  beware  I  To  Jesus  of  Nazareth  we  all  sus- 
tain relations  as  significant  as  they  arc  natural.  His 
claims  upon  us  are  alike  comprehensive  and  impera- 
tive. We  are  vitally  and  permanently  affected  by  the 
position,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  we  may  assume  in 
his  presence.  He  is  the  natural  medium  through  which 
those  benefits  arc  to  be  derived  which  arc  all  essential 
to  our  welfare.  In  him,  if  our  eyes  are  open  and  our 
hearts  loyal,  we  shall  recognize  our  guide  and  pro- 
tector— the  king  under  w^hose  conduct  we  niay  ascend 
to  an  inheritance  equally  substantial  and  imperishable. 
Let  us  beware !  We  may  resist  his  claims.  We  may 
refuse  to  recognize  his  majesty.  His  authority  we 
may  treat  with  stupid  indifference  or  fatal  levity.  We 
may  refuse  to  assume  a  becoming  attitude  amidst  the 
principles  he  has  proclaimed,  and  the  arrangements  be 
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has  introdacecL  Whatever  words  may  be  on  our  lips, 
onr  deeds  may  be  in  conflict  with  his  demands.  We 
may  thus  carelessly  or  rashly  deny  his  Messiabsbip. 
The  absurdity  and  wickedness  of  a  most  wanton,  com- 
prehensive &lsehood,  we  may  thus  incur.  Our  cha- 
racter, our  condition,  our  prospects,  we  may  thus  ex- 
pose to  every  influence  which  can  blight  and  blacken. 
Let  ns  beware !  We  are  in  danger  of  parting  with  our 
birthright  for  a  wretched  trifle.  The  temptations 
which  assail  us,  are  many  and  formidable.  The  whole 
frame-work  of  society,  with  its  institutions  and  designs, 
its  arrangements  and  usages,  the  shows  of  the  Present 
and  the  history  of  the  Past,  are  hostile  to  loyalty.  The 
general  sentiment,  in  every  sphere  of  thought  and  ex*- 
ertion,  is  infected  with  infidelity.  We  are  in  danger 
of  being  carried  down  the  rapids.  The  jaws  of  de- 
struction are  open  before  us.  Let  us  beware  I  "  He 
that  believeth  on  the  Son,  hath  life ;  and  he  that  be- 
lieveth  not,  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  ot  God 
abideth  on  him." 


REDEMPTION. 


*  And  the  blood  of  Jeraa  ChrUt,  His  Sod,  deanietii  ns  from  all  dn."— 
"  And  without  shedding  of  blood  there  b  no  remiarioo."— "*  And  to 
giTe  hie  life  «  nneon  for  menj.** — ^^  Who  now  rcjolee  in  mj  edftr- 
inge  for  yon,  end  fill  np  that  which  k  bebfaid  of  the  aflUctione  of 
Christ  in  my  flesh  for  his  bodj^s  sake,  which  is  the  Chvrch."— 
1  John  1 :  7;  Heb.  9 :  22;  Matt  20:  28;  Col.  1 :  24. 

These  passages  pointedly  and  emphaticallj  insist 
upon  the  vicarious  efficacy  of  the  Saviour's  suflbringgi 
a  theme  with  which  the  Writers  of  the  New  Testament 
are  earnestly,  tenderly,  gratefully  familiar.  It  occu- 
pies, under  various  constructions,  not  always  consistent 
with  each  other,  a  very  prominent  place  in  modem  the- 
ology. The  bold  and  startling  figures  which  are  here 
frequently  employed,  demand  in  the  study  and  appli- 
cation of  them  great  candor  and  marked  sobriety.  I 
may,  as  a  specimen,  quote  a  stanza  which,  in  self  ap- 
plication, has  often  been  repeated  in  the  gravest  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  strong  emotion : 

*'  There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood. 
Drawn  from  Immanners  reins. 
And  sinners,  plunged  beneath  that  flood, 
Lose  all  their  guilty  stains.*' 

Under  a  just  construction,  all  this  may  be  affirmed 
with  grateful  emphasis.  To  make  this  clear  and  cer- 
tain, is  the  design  of  this  discourse.  But  it  will  hardly 
be  denied,  that  Any  such  representation,  for  whatever 
purpose  and  in  whatever  connection  it  may  be  made, 
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may  be  misinterpreted  and  misapplied.  The  way  may 
thus  be  opened  for  rash  conclusions  and  hurtful  errors. 
The  comprehensive  and  sinewy  declaration  of  the  Poet 
may  be  taken  all  too  literally.  To  the  vital  fluid  which 
flowed  in  the  Saviour's  veins,  a  hallowed  influence  and 
a  cleansing  efficacy  may  be  ascribed.  It  may  be  xeve- 
renoed  and  confided  in,  as  something  other,  higher, 
better  than  human  blood — as  involving  in  itself  as  ma- 
terial a  propitiatory,  atoning  power.  Whoever  may 
admit  any  such  impression,  puts  himself  into  a  most 
unnatural  posture ;  and  can  hardly  avail  himself  of  the 
priceless  benefits  of  the  Saviour's  mission. 

The  sins  of  mankind  may  be — have  sometimes  been 
— represented  as  debts,  which  they  had  contracted. 
In  addressing  the  true  Father,  our  Saviour  has  taught 
us  to  say:  "Forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our 
Debtors."  These,  it  is  affirmed,  we  owe  to  unbending 
Justice.  They  must  sooner  or  later,  in  one  way  or  in 
another,  be  paid — fully  paid.  Wherever  guilt  may 
have  been  incurred,  there  suffering  must  be  endured. 
In  honoring  this  arrangement,  tiie  Saviour,  in  be- 
half of  Mankind,  submitted  to  crucifixion.  He  thus 
paid  for  us  the  debt  which  we  had  wantonly  and  rashly 
contracted.  His  labors  and  sufferings  may  be  thus 
presented  and  illustrated ;  provided  always  we  proceed 
in  the  light  which  a  just  exposition  of  the  matter  at 
fords.  I^  however,  it  should  be  forgotten  that  the 
term  debt  is  here  introduced  figuratively,  we  may  be 
led  to  conclusions  which  must  be  pronounced  awry 
and  hurtfiil — utterly  subversive  of  the  designs  of  the 
Saviour's  mission.  It  may  be  affirmed,  that  no  cre- 
ditor can  require  the  payment  of  a  debt  which  has  al- 
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zeady  been  liquidated;  thatikeOraiiiafOfaiifc 
Mankind  from  penal  inflietionfl.'     ^'^ 

The  flgore  of  a  "Tanadm"  dBsrod,  tnd  dm** 
goaty**  laden  with  the  iniqintiies  of  Ifankihd,  watA 
KWBj  with  its  ohqpme  bnzdedi  "  into  fte  wiMcmfin* 
leqmre  in  application  to  tiie  auljecilf  of  Hub  diHWHiiae^ 
great  caittion  and  deep  aobnely*  Toxfy  vra  of  iooiMe 
Hable  to  misoonBdnction,  whidi  on  w  gnve  a  siflgibel 
is  to  be  greatly  deprecated.  AiansomedeaptiirBooiiId 
hazdij  help  complaining  of  ill  nsajie,  if  he  were  1131 
held  as  a  prisoner.  U  a  scape-goat  haT6  bonie  tmwj 
jour  sins  into  some  wildemeasi  Why  do  iheyatOl  Ik 
heavy  on  your  soul  ? 

Out  of  such  fiJse  constructions  grows  the  doctrine 
of  "  Imputation,"  so  much  sometimes  insisted  on.  It  is 
boldly  applied  to  Mankind  in  their  relation  to  the  Sav- 
iour— to  the  Saviour  in  his  relations  to  Mankind. 
Their  sins  are  imputed  to  him — ^his  righteousness  is 
imputed  to  them  I  With  no  sins  of  his  own,  he  was 
crushed  under  the  weight  of  theirs;  with  no  righteous- 
ness of  their  own,  they  are  raised  to  the  smnmit  of 
purity  and  dignity,  by  his  deserts  I  Such  inferences 
with  all  their  tendencies  and  bearings,  are  glaringly 
inconsistent  with  the  everlasting  Proprieties — with  the 
principles  of  Equity — with  the  ordinances  of  Nature 
and  the  decrees  of  Heaven. 

For  a  teacher  in  the  lessons  he  may  inculcate  to  in- 
sist on  character  as  the  ground  of  condition  is  to  lay  him- 
self open  to  grave  suspicion  among  those  who  magnify 
what  they  call  the  doctrine  of  "  gratuitous  salvation/* 
This  they  describe  as  altogether  vital  to  any  well- 
grounded  hope  of  acceptance  with  the  final  Judge.  ^ 
From  "  the  wrath  to  come,"  they  assure  ua>  we  can 
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obtain  deUveranoe  only  llirongli  ''  the  blood''  of  the 
Saviour.  On  that,  therefore^  they  bid  us  rely,  simply, 
solely,  fully.  In  any  exertions  we  may  make  for.  the 
improvement  and  welfiire  of  our  Fellows,  we  may  not 
with  their  consent  imitate  the  example  of  the  Saviour, 
in  circumstances  altogether  similar.  On  one  occasion, 
ft  "young  man,"  distinguished  for  his  wealth,  ap- 
proached him  with  a  grave  and  £EU>reaching  problem. 
He  demanded  of  the  Saviour  what  "good  thing"  he 
should  do,  that  he  might  "  have  eternal  life."  To  this . 
inquiry  a  reply  was  offered,  direct^  pointed  and  com- 
prehensive: "If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the 
commandments."  Here  our  obligations  are  commend 
ed  as  essentially  vital  in  their  bearings  and  tendencies. 
Obedience  is  described  as  the  fountain  of  blessedness. 
The  smiles  of  Heaven  are  won  by  loyalty.  With  this 
general  assurance,  plain  and  explicit  as  it  certainly 
was,  our  inquirer  was  not  satisfied.  It  did  not  meet 
his  expectations.  Duty-doing,  he  knew,  was  all  very 
well.  A  cordial  regard  for  the  Divine  authority,  he 
could  not  deny,  was  fit,  beneficent  and  beautiful.  But 
might  there  not  be  some  specific  precept — some  isolated 
duty  of  singular  significance,  to  which  our  Saviour 
must  be  supposed  to  refer — which  bore  a  special  rela- 
tion to  "eternal  life"?  This  he  urged  the  Saviour 
distinctly  to  indicate.  "Which"  of  the  command- 
ments must  he  keep  in  making  provision  for  his  future 
welfiire?  The  obligations  which  bound  him  to  his 
Fellows  universally — to  all  mankind — the  Saviour 
enumerated.  He  must  maintain  toward  them,  both 
negatively  and  affirmatively,  the  fraternal  attitude. 
Their  rights  he  must  in  no  respect  invade ;  their  wel- 
fiure  he  must  in  every  way  cherish  and  promote.  "  Thou 
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sbalt  do  no  murder ;  thou  slialt  not  commit  adultery; 
thou  shalt  not  steal ;  tbou  Shalt  not  bear  false  witness  ; 
honor  thy  Father  and  thy  Mother;  and,  thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself?'  These  injunctions  were 
quite  familiar  to  the  thoughts  of  our  inquirer.  They 
presented  a  subject  with  which  he  had  long  been  con- 
versant Nothing  new — nothing  for  which  he  had  oc- 
casion to  visit  a  heavenly  Teacher,  had  been  suggested. 
He  had  always  been  philanthropic — ^had  always  been 
true  to  the  claims  which  his  fellow-men  might  fiiirly 
urge  upon  him.  He  was  ready  to  retire  from  the  great 
presence  to  which  he  had  gained  admission,  self-com- 
placent, even  triumphant  "All  these  things  have  I 
kept  from  my  youth  up :  what  lack  I  yet  ?"  To  this 
demand  he  received  a  response  which  flashed,  lightning- 
like, upon  bis  inner  consciousness — which  with  a  sword's 
point  went  to  the  heart  of  bis  heart.  If  you  would  be 
a  Man  among  men — a  Brother  among  your  Mother's 
children — bring  your  wealth  and  resources,  abundant 
and  cbcrisbed  as  tbey  are,  into  full  subserviency  to 
tbeir  welfare.  Transmute  '^  whatever  tbou  hast"  into 
nourisbmcut  for  an  enlarged  and  comprehensive  phi- 
lantliropy.  Lay  it  all  out  in  raising  Mankind,  j^our- 
self  with  tbein  and  tbey  with  you,  to  the  recognition 
and  enjoyment  of  the  priceless  benefits  which  their 
birthright  involves.  In  all  this  our  Saviour  had  pre- 
sented, was  presenting  to  our  inquirer  an  example — 
thus  did  lie  himself,  amidst  his  relations  to  Mankind, 
lay  out  his  mighty  powers  and  large  resources.  The 
great  lesson  w^hich  he  here  inculcated,  he  had  fully  and 
clearly  embodied  in  his  own  history.  He  only  re- 
quired others  to  do  as  he  did,  if  they  would  be  as  he 
was — ^if  they  would  partake  of  his  deep- toned  joys  and 
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rich  blesaednefis.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  could  thej 
"  follow  him" — ^thufl,  and  thus  only,  "  have  treasure  in 
the  Heavena"  The  weight  and  worth  of  the  grand  con- 
elusion  which  our  Saviour  urged  upon  him,  our  in- 
quirer knew  not  how  to  gainsay  or  deny.  He  was 
deeply  moved.  Contending  emotions  struggled  with- 
in him.  But  he  could  not  persuade  himself  to  yield 
to  the  convictions  which  were  &stening  themselves  on 
his  heart-strings :  and  so  with  tears  he  turned  his  back 
upon  the  Saviour — "went  away  sorrowful."  "His 
great  possessions"  hung  like  a  mill-stone  around  his 
neck — ^to  sink  him  to  the  depths  of  selfishness  and  suf- 
fering. Now  if  I  were  in  similar  circumstances  to  imi- 
tate the  Saviour  in  the  position  he  thus  assumed,  and 
the  lessons  he  thus  inculcated,  I  should  almost  any  where 
in  what  is  called  the  sphere  of  Evangelical  Christianity, 
lay  myself  open  to  the  gravest  suspicions.  I  should  be 
charged  with  ignoring  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
scheme  of  redemption — with  making  light  of  its  grandly 
peculiar  method  of  salvation — ^with  exalting  the  Law 
above  the  Gospel — with  a  leaning  to  legalism,  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  responsibilities  and  privileges  of 
a  Christian  teacher — ^with  fatally  misleading  those  who 
might  confide  in  my  wisdom  and  fidelity.  They  would 
be  loudly  warned  while  I  should  be  bitterly  denounced 
— denounced  as  rashly  relying  where  the  welfare  of 
mankind  was  most  vitally  concerned  on  something 
else  than  the  atoning  blood  of  the  Saviour. 

The  New  Testament  introduces  to  us  an  inspired 
Evangelist,  full  of  wisdom,  power  and  magnanimity. 
He  looks  us  with  calm  earnestness  in  the  face,  and 
offers  us  instruction  where  our  highest  necessities  are 
to  be  provided  for.    He  condenses  into  one  grand  con- 
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clualon  the  lessons  he  mculcatefl  for  our  beDefitv  It 
impresses  itself  gratefUlly  and  p^rraauentlj  on  our  m- 
most  spirita  ^*  Biased,"  he  exclaims,  ^*  are  ibey  Umi 
do  His  comraandmeEts,  that  they  may  have  righi  to 
the  tree  of  life,  and  may  enter  in  through  the  gatss 
into  the  eity  1'^  How  pointedly,  peremptorily^  tenderly 
13  here  described  the  condition  an  which  we  may  rise 
to  8elf-pos34?asion,  inward  harmony,  deep  and  perma- 
nent repose ;  nsa  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  imperishable 
treasures  which  lie  within  the  compass  of  our  Human 
nature  I  We  must  recognize  the  claims  which  high 
Heaven  is  continually  urging  home  upon  us — must 
bow  reverently  and  gratefully  to  the  Divine  authority 
— must  adjust  ourselves  promptly  and  resolutely  to 
the  arrangements  which  unerring  Wisdom  has  iu tra- 
duced—must  yield  obedience  to  the  divine  requisitions 
— if  we  would  reach  the  goal  of  our  existence,  and  ap- 
propriate the  large  rewards,  which  there  await  ua 
They  are  "  blessed"  whoever,  wherever  they  may  be, 
'*  who  keep  His  commandments."  Our  highest  wel- 
faxe  is  involved  in  obedience.  This  confers  a  "  right 
to  the  tree  of  life."  It  is  the  key  by  which  the  "  gates 
into  the  city"  may  readily  and  certainly  be  opened. 
Wielding  this,  one  may  w^k  all  abroad,  any  where 
within  the  Divine  dominions,  free,  erect,  triumphant. 
He  may  pluck,  unrebuked,  the  fruits  which  glow 
amidst  the  leaves  of  the  trees  of  Paradise.  So  affirms 
the  disciple  who  had  long  been  cherished  with  very 
especial  affection  in  the  bosom  of  the  Saviour.  But 
let  no  man  assume  the  attitude  and  utter  the  words  of 
the  "  beloved  disciple,"  who  would  enjoy  the  confi- 
dence of  the  religionists  around  him  I  No  such  privi- 
lege will  they  award  him.    The  Divine  commands  are 
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well  enough  in  their  place.  But  thej  are  not  to  be  in- 
sisted on  in  our  intercourse  with  those  who  are  intent 
on  being  saved.  Every  body  knows,  we  are  assured, 
that  his  commands  are  impracticable.  They  may  be 
admired;  they  cannot  be  obeyed.  The  best  that  can 
be  hoped  for  as  the  result  of  the  most  resolute  attempt, 
is  an  allrpervading  sense  of  our  imbecility.  We  can 
get  nothing  from  the  Law  but  deep  damnation.  The 
blood  of  Christ  must  be  our  sole  reliance. 

And  then  to  exalt  and  magnify  the  provision  for  the 
general  wel&re  thus  insisted  on,  it  is  sometimes  affirmed, 
tiiat  the  Saviour  was  organicaUy  other  than  human ;  that 
he  rose  far  above  other  men  not  only  in  the  office  which 
was  assigned  him,  but  also  in  the  no/ur^  he  had  inhe- 
rited. His  structure  was  distinguished  by  elements  al- 
together peculiar.  The  human  in  him  was  modified 
by  something  foreign  and  superior  to  it — by  some- 
thing not  easily  described,  to  which  the  worth  and  effi- 
cacy of  his  blood  are  especially  to  be  ascribed.  On  this 
point  very  especial  stress  is  laid  throughout  the  sphere 
of  the  prevalent  religion.  Orthodoxy  is  wakefiilly 
jealous  here  of  the  prerogatives  which  it  affects  to 
wield.  To  refuse  here,  no  matter  how  modestly  and 
meekly,  to  take  the  attitude  it  requires  us  to  assume, 
and  to  utter  the  words  it  expects  us  to  repeat,  is  to  ex- 
pose ourselves  to  the  harshest  imputations.  We  must 
be  pronounced  blind,  headlong,  contumacious,  if  we 
cannot  receive  with  respect  and  confidence  the  dogmas 
on  this  subject^  which  it  may  zealously  obtrude  upon 
us.  We  must  be,  it  alleges,  reprobate  now  and  damned 
hereafber,  if  we  can  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  the  Saviour  a 
nature  mixed,  compounded,  anomalous,  according  to  its 
theologic  recipe  I — And  yet  the  Book,  which  the  self- 
23* 
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same  Orthodoxy  bids  us  venerate  as  divinely  inspired, 
plainly,  pointedly,  emphatically  declares,  that  the  Sav- 
iour "  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  the  seed 
of  Abraham.  Wherefore,  in  all  things^  it  behoved  him 
to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren,  that  he  might  be  a 
merciful  and  faithful  High-Priest  in  things  pertaining 
to  God,  to  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  Peo- 
ple. For  in  that  he  hath  suflFered,  being  tempted,  he 
is  able  to  succor  them  that  are  tempted,"  Here  the 
characteristic  work  to  which  our  Saviour,  as  owr  Sav- 
iour^ addressed  himself  is  graphically  described.  His 
labors  and  sufferings  were  vicarious  and  propitiatory. 
He  opened  the  way  in  which  reconciliation  might  be 
effected  between  the  transgressors  of  the  Law  and  the 
Soul  of  Legislation — in  which  they  might  be  delivered 
from  the  domination  of  appetite  and  passion,  and 
raised  to  the  worth  and  dignity  of  cherished  loyalty. 
The  compassion  and  fidelity  which  are  essential  to  the 
office  of  High- Priest,  who  was  mediatorially  to  stand 
between  God  and  Man,  he  manifested.  He  welcomed 
a  painful  and  protracted  discipline,  through  which  he 
was  fully  qualified  to  offer  sympathy  and  assistance  to 
hirt  exposed  and  snflering  "  Brethren."  The  force  of 
*'  temptation"  he  had  felt  to  the  core  of  his  heart. 
He  was  thus  qualified  "  to  succor  them  that  are 
tempted."  And  as  adapted  to  his  high  office — as  re- 
quisite to  his  great  work — he  ^*  was  made  in  all  thuigs 
like  unto  his  brethren" — had  inherited  the  same  nature 
entered  on  the  same  relations — welcomed  the  same 
responsibilities.  He  was  a  Man,  true,  wise,  strong, 
among  Men — identified  with  the  Human  Family  as 
the  head  and  Sovereign.  All  this,  the  fitness  of  things, 
the  everlasting  propri>^ties,  the  ordinances  of  Nature 
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and  the  fixed  arrangements  of  Heaven  required.  It 
"  BfteOYED"  him  to  be  what  he  was,  if  he  would  ac- 
complish what  he  undertook. 

The  term  "ftZood^"  so  freely  and  so  solemnly  intro- 
duced in  some  of  the  passages  which  stand  at  the  head 
of  this  discourse,  is  a  bMd  and  impressive  symbol  Its 
meaning  and  application  are  sufficiently  clear  and  cer- 
tain. In  this  case,  it  comprehensively  describes  the 
inflictions  to  which  our  Saviour  was  exposed — the  suf- 
ferings he  was  called  to  endure.  It  refers  directly  and 
especially  to  the  death  of  violence,  which  terminated 
his  official  career  among  the  children  of  Adam — to  the 
agonies  of  crucifixion,  by  which  his  great  heart  was 
broken.  This  was  the  consummation  of  his  effi)rta  in 
behalf  of  the  Human  Family.  Within  the  compass  of 
its  meaning  were  of  course  crowded  and  condensed  all 
the  laborsmnd  trials  and  exposures  of  his  all-significant 
life.  These  opened  the  way  for  his  death,  and  im- 
parted to  it  its  lofty,  far-reaching  and  enduring  import 
These  gave  to  it  a  worth  altogether  inestimable  and  in- 
conceivable. If  these  had  in  any  respect  and  to  any 
extent  been  otherwise  than  they  were,  his  death  would 
have  been  affected  accordingly.  His  expiatory  death 
crotvned  fitly,  beautiftilly  his  all-beneficent  life.  They 
were  most  naturally,  most  intimately,  most  happily 
connected,  the  one  with  the  other.  Their  mutual  bear- 
ings upon,  and  relations  to  each  other,  we  cannot  study 
too  earnestly  or  too  gratefully.  He  consecrated  his  life 
to  the  general  welfare,  in  effective  labors  as  well  as  in 
vicarious  sufferings.  His  whole  history  was  written 
in  his  heart's  blood  upon  the  cross.  His  deadly  suffeiv 
ings  proceeded  from  his  agonizing  efforts.  We  may 
here  with  the  strongest  emphasis  warn  our  Fellows  to 
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beware  of  "  putting  asunder  what  God  hath  joined  to- 
gether"—-indissolubly,  everlastingly  **jomed  together." 
In  a  very  memorable  connection  our  Saviour  de- 
scribes the  basis  and  the  standard  of  true  greatness. 
His  disciples  were  deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  and 
had  urged  it  on  his  attention  in  a  way  not  very  honor- 
able to  them  or  grateful  to  him.    Some  of  them  seemed 
to  be  intent  on  preeminence  among  their  Fellows,  whom 
they  displeased  with  the  measures  they  employed  to 
gratify  their  ambition.    The  Saviour  at  once  employed 
the  happiest  method  to  reduce  them  all  to  sobriety  and 
moderation.    He  referred  them  to  the  way  in  which 
what  the  heathen  called  greatness  manifested  itself — to 
the  prerogatives  it  asserted  and  the  privileges  it  arro- 
gated.    Their  "great  men"  were  self-indulgent,  exact- 
ing, oppressive.    It  was  characteristic  of  them  to  play 
the  tyrant — to  domineer  over  such  as  submitted  to  their 
dietation. — But  the  Saviour  forbade  his  Disciples  to 
imitate  them  in  their  aims  and  aspirations:  "So  it 
shall  not  be  among  you."     Tliey  were  required  to  esti- 
mat."  greatness  by  a  very  dillerent  standard — to  em- 
ploy' quite  other  methods  to  ac:quire  it — and  to  give  it 
sc()i)e  and  exercise  in  ways  leading  off  in  an  opposite 
direction.     To  be  truly  great,  aeeording  to  the  Saviour, 
was  to  be  broadly  human  —  was  to  devote  arm  and 
soul  to  the  general  welfare — was  to  render  effective 
service  to  our  fellows  in  any  of  those  ways  in  which 
the  proper  interests  of  ilankind  could  be  subserved  and 
promoted.     He  who  best  serves  ^'his  generation"  is  its 
greatest  man.     A  grand  instance  and  impressive  illus- 
tration of  all  this,  our  Saviour  afforded  in  his  own  his- 
tory.    Thus  he  acquired  and  thus  he  manifested  his 
unparalleled  heroism.     Ilis  place  at  the  head  of  the 
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Human  Family,  he  did  not  take  to  impose  his  burdens 
on  the  shoulders  of  others — did  not  take  for  the  sake 
of  ease,  affluence  and  self-indulgence.  Far  otherwise. 
He  consecrated  his  powers  and  resources  in  effective 
service  to  the  wel£Eire  of  Mankind.  For  this  he  labored 
constantly  and  resolutely — for  this  he  submitted  to  the 
deadliest  sufferings.  Thus  he  rose  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  worth  and  dignity.  Thus  to  restore  his  Fellows  to 
the  enjoyment  of  their  natural  prerogatives  and  privi- 
leges, he  yielded  up  his  thrice-precious  life — in  ex- 
hausting labors  no  less  than  in  vicarious  sufferings. 
"  Whosoever  will  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your 
minister ;  and  whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let 
him  be  your  servant  Even  as  the  Son  of  Man  came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister  and  to  give 
his  life  a  ransom  for  many." 

All  this,  whatever  characterizes  the  history  of  the 
Saviour,  I  understand  Him' to  set  forth  and  impress 
upon  us  by  the  deeply  touching  term  which  now  espe- 
cially demands  our  attention.  It  is  all  implied  and  re- 
ferred to  in  ^  bloody  to  which  such  a  healing,  saving 
efficacy  is  here  ascribed. 

The  OCCAJBION  of  the  labors  and  sufferings  which 
enter  so  vitally  into  the  Saviour's  history,  should  be 
diligently  sought  and  carefully  weighed.  This  is  all 
the  more  requisite,  as  this  whole  subject  is  in  the  reli- 
gious world  too  generally  studied  and  disposed  of  in 
an  artificial  light  The  Pulpit  oflen  assures  us,  that  a 
covenant  was  ratified  between  the  Father  and  the  Son 
fiir  back  among  the  ages  of  eternity,  in  which  the  Lat- 
ter pledged  himself  to  assume  human  nature ;  enter  on 
the  relations  amidst  which  Mankind  are  placed,  and 
submit  to  an  ignominious  death,  to  appease  *^  the  wrath 
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cf  Ood**— lo  mako  atomiMit  fir  "Ihs  mm  df  Iki 
world."  WhsfeeTer  in  bis  gml  oAw  he  attanptod— 
wlialever  he  endmed— this  eofenant  pieseribol  and 
dfmaiMJfd,  Hie  Divine  Law  had  been  Tiolatod,  and 
the  penalties  with  which  the  infinite  Wisdom  had 
anned  i^  mnst  be  inflicted.  Otherwise  the  Divine 
Teradty  might  be  impeached,  and  the  general  wd&ie 
impaired.  Hie  ponitiTe  blows  which  lebeDion  de- 
aenredffeUontheheadoflojahf.  l%e  Savioiir  most 
graeioQaly  threw  himself  between  Jnstioe  and  its  vic- 
tims. With  his  heart's  Uood  he  paid  the  dditwhioh 
tiie  tranqgiesKsr  had  inconed.  This  in  aeootdanoa 
with  the  redenqyttve  anrangements,  which  had  been 
matured  befiue  the  birth  of  Man. — Now  nnder  a  jost 
construction,  some  such  conclusions  may  be  admitted 
and  affirmed.  But  whatever  may  be  technical  and 
artificial  should,  on  a  subject  of  such  intrinsic  signifi- 
cance, of  such  vital  and  various  bearings,  be  promptly 
and  resolutely  eschewed.  The  labors  and  sufferings 
of  the  Saviour  are  intrinsically  and  essentially — are  as 
a  matter  of  fact — apart  from  any  thing  foreign  and 
fiictitious,  replete  with  the  highest  meaning.  Let  them 
be  studied,  as  other  fiicts  are  studied  in  the  history  of 
mankind;  let  their  natural  import  be  weighed,  and 
we  can  hardly  fiEol  to  receive  upon  our  inmost  selves 
the  deepest,  healthiest  impression.  Their  high  signi- 
ficance and  salatary  tendencies,  are  always  for  us  re- 
duced, when  we  attempt  to  magnify  the  one  or  the 
other  by  the  representations  which  the  current  theo- 
logy so  officiously  obtrudes  on  the  general  mind. 

The  occasion  of  our  Saviour's  sufferings  should  be 
sought  where  it  may  easily  and  certainly  be  found — ^in 
the  character  by  which  he  was  distinguished  amidst 
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the  relations  he  sustained.  He  was  surrounded  on 
every  hand,  within  and  without  the  limits  of  the  The- 
ocracy by  selfish  creatures — by  the  unprincipled,  the 
profligate,  the  reckless — ^the  slaves  of  appetite  and  pas- 
sion— by  the  avaricious,  the  ambitious,  the  sensual. 
The  throne  and  the  altar — things  sacred  and  things 
secular  —  were  under  their  domination.  They  -im- 
pressed themselves,  stamped  their  own  features  on  the 
institutions,  arrangements  and  usages  of  the  commu- 
nities with  which  they  were  connected.  They  marked 
out  the  channel  for  the  general  sentiment  to  flow  in — 
guiding,  modifying  and  controlling  its  current  The 
multitude  eagerly  and  loudly  applauded,  without  dis- 
crimination or  inquiry,  any  name  which  they  com- 
mended to  the  general  confidence ;  and  blackened  and 
persecuted  any  name  which  Ihey  might  assail,  no  matter 
how  wantonly  and  wickedly.  Themselves  they  im- 
posed on  their  blind  and  headlong  Fellows  as  pro- 
foundly devoted  to  the  general  welfare — as  warmly 
pious  and  broadly  philanthropic — ^as  wisely  and  efifect- 
ively  consecrated  to  all  the  vast  and  various  interests^ 
both  of  the  Church  and  the  State.  And  those  whom 
they  thus  oflEered  to  bewilder  and  mislead  and  seduce, 
were  all  too  ready  to  listen  to  their  professions,  to  ad- 
mit their  claims,  to  subserve  their  designs.  Every  one 
of  them  was  forward  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
these  political  and  ecclesiastical  jugglers,  as  their  will- 
ing and  convenient  tool ;  to  be  wielded  by  them  as 
their  passions  or  their  caprices  might  dictate.  He  wsw 
at  their  service  to  bark  and  bite,  to  worry  and  devour 
whenever,  wherever  and  however  they  might  require. 
It  was  sport  for  him  to  apply  the  burning  fagot  to 
whomsoever  they  might  stigmatize  as  a  heretic  or  a 
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traitor.  So  that,  while  the  soininit  and  the  bottom  of 
Society  were  alUce  atheistic  and  inhnTnaTi,  thej  ooald 
confidently  reckon  on  each  other's  countenance  and 
support  in  every  thing  characteristio  which  the  one  or 
the  other  might  attempt — ^in  all  the  assaults  which  the 
one  or  the  other  might  make  on  any  name  which 
might  assert  and  maintain  the  Divine  authority. 

Now  this  is  just  what  our  Saviour  did  from  the 
manger  to  the  Cross — ^the  object  to  which  be  devoted 
himself  unceasingly,  resolutely,  wisely,  efifectively — 
bringing  into  full  contribution  to  this  great  design  the 
loftiest  enterprise^  the  most  vigorous  powers,  the  hij^-' 
est  attainments.  He  was  most  profoundly  intent  on 
establishing  every  where  amidst  the  institutions,  ar- 
rangements, designs  and  activities  of  the  Human 
Family,  the  sovereignty  of  Truth,  Order  and  Justice — 
on  vindicating  on  all  occasions  and  for  every  purpose, 
the  prerogatives  of  God  and  the  rights  of  man  :  and 
this  by  substantial  deeds  as  well  as  by  living  words. 
Here,  no  exigency  was  stem  enough-»-no  necessity 
sufficiently  pressing,  to  extort  from  him  the  least  re- 
laxation, the  slightest  indulgence,  the  most  trifling 
compromise.  With  him,  God  was  Gtxi — to  be  recog- 
nized, worshipped,  served  characteristically ;  man  was 
man,  to  be  evermore  treated  in  all  respects  according 
to  the  nature  he  had  inherited  and  the  relations  he  sus- 
tained. The  lessons  the  Saviour  taught^  and  the  ex- 
amples he  presented,  require  us — require  all  men  to  be 
filial  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  fraternal  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  their  Fellows.  And  this  not  more  in 
their  private  activity  than  in  constructing  and  support- 
ing society  under  whatever  modification  and  descrip- 
tion    The  Divine  authority,  according  to  him,  was  to 
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be  all-pervading  and  all-controlling  in  the  several 
spheres  of  commerce,  politics  and  religion.  We  were 
to  worship  God  as  profoundly  and  warmly  in  wielding 
the  implements  of  productive  industry — ^in  exchang- 
ing values  at  the  market — in  selecting  rulers  and  dis- 
tributing offices  as  in  singing  hymns  or  offering  prayers. 
This  high  ground  he  occupied  and  commended  with  a 
promptitude,  an  address,  a  decision  which  could  not 
ML  to  arrest  the  attention  and  impress  the  minds  of 
those  to  whom  he  might  gain  access.  He  '^  spake  with 
an  authority"  which  none  could  well  gainsay  or  effect- 
ually resist — Of  course,  he  was  regarded  as  a  power- 
fully disturbing  force,  by  the  boasted  conservatists 
around  him,  who  were  intent  on  keeping  things  as  they 
were,  that  their  own  importance  might  in  no  way  be 
reduced.  They  could  not  maintain  their  hold  on  the 
multitude  unless  his  influence  could  be  counteracted. 
They  were,  therefore,  eagerly,  desperately  intent  on 
producing  this  result.  Now  they  ply  him  with  cun- 
ning and  now  they  assail  him  with  violence.  On  va- 
rious occasions  they  suggest  difficulties,  urge  inquiries^ 
raise  objections,  to  diminish  or  neutralize  the  impres- 
sions which,  as  a  Teacher,  he  was  evidently  making. 
They  interrupt  him.  They  contradict  him.  They 
ridicule  or  reproach  him.  They  call  him  "hard  names." 
They  hold  him  up  to  suspicion.  They  represent  his 
presence  and  his  activity  as  undermining  the  founda- 
tions of  human  society.  They  describe  him  as  a  dan- 
gerous man,  who  could  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  the  subversion  of  the  church  and  the  state— who 
was  bent  on  overturning  the  throne  and  the  altar. 
They  insinuated  themselves  into  the  prejudices  of  the 
multitude  as  the  accredited  messengers  of  Heaven — ^the 
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ministers  of  the  Most  High.  To  expose  and  condemn 
ihenij  they  persuaded  their  heedless,  besotted  adherents, 
must  be  a  high-handed  misdemeanor  —  a  blood-red 
crime.  And  as  Jesus  was  daily  and  openly  occupied 
with  this  very  thing,  he  was  generally  regarded  and 
pronounced  worthy  of  pointed  reprehension  and  heavy 
punishment.  He  was,  therefore,  seized,  dragged  away 
to  a  corrupt  tribunal,  condemned  and  crucified.  Of 
all  this,  we  find  the  occasion  in  his  integrity,  consist* 
ency  and  fidelity — in  his  deep-toned  Loyalty  and  all- 
pervading  Philanthropy.  The  position  which,  as 
suited  to  his  powers  and  his  habits.  Heaven  had  as- 
signed him,  he  honored  at  the  expense  of  heart-break- 
ing agonies.  With  him  any  thing,  even  the  deadly 
Cross  was  better  than  a  cowardly  refusal  to  respond  to 
the  demands  of  Truth  and  Duty.  Hence  the  embar- 
rassments which  overtook  him — tlie  sufferings  which 
overwhelmed  him. 

In  the  text  a  *'  cleansing '  efficacy  is  ascribed  to  the 
blood  of  the  Saviour  as  ''the  Son"  of  God.  The 
words  which  tlie  Apostle  here  employs  were  admirably 
chosen.  lie  was  preeminently  (he  So7},  This  was  his 
distinctive  character.  How  could  he,  consistently  with 
himself,  be  any  tiling  else  than  singularly  filial  ? 
And  this  he  was  in  every  waj",  at  all  times,  and  in  the 
largest  measure.  This  was  the  all-healthful,  all-gemi- 
inative  root,  whence  grew  his  whole  history.  This 
was  the  basis  to  which  the  doctrines  he  taught  were 
adjusted — this  was  the  origin  of  the  achievements  by 
which  his  career  was  distinguished.  As  filial,  he  re 
cognized — as  filial,  he  proclaimed — as  filial,  he  asserted 
the  Divine  authority.  Ilis  fraternal  regard  for  man- 
kind grew  out  of  his  filial  regard  for  the  universal 
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Father.  His  sufferings  on  the  Gross  he  encountered 
and  endured  in  manifissting  himself  as  the  Son  of  God 
This  he  could  not  be  consistently  and  fully  without 
exposing  himself  to  the  deadly  hostility  of  the  multi- 
tude which  rejected  and  renounced  the  Father — which 
rudely  and  ruthlessly  trampled  on  every  thing  Pa- 
ternal to  which  they  might  have  access.  Of  course, 
the  multitude  would  hate  and  spurn  and  attack  the 
Filial  wherever  and  however  it  might  manifest  itself. 
And  as  in  Jesus  it  expressed  itself  most  royally — 
clearly,  decisively,  impressively— expressed  itself  in 
the  most  sinewy  words  and  in  the  most  effective  deeds 
— ^as  it  asserted  its  claims  on  the  homage  and  confidence 
and  practice  of  mankind  most  authoritatively,  the  ma- 
jority might  be  expected  to  assail  Jesus  with  a  malig- 
nity singularly  intense.  The  pangs  whicl\  broke  his 
heart — ^the  deadly  agonies  which  tortured  his  life  away, 
were  inflicted  on  him  as  the  Son  of  Chd — as  honoring 
the  relations  which  bound  him  to  the  Paternal  Soul. 
Hence  the  unutterable  significancy  of  his  sufferings. 
And  their  worth  was  not  only  inestimable — it  was  dso 
intrinsic  and  essential.  They  were'  a  most  lofky  and 
commanding  expression  of  the  truest,  deepest  loyalty. 
They  were  the  price  of  integrity,  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  unbending.  In  them  the  warmest  piety 
and  the  broadest  philanthropy  were  manifested.  They 
are  the  substance,  the  completion,  the  index  of  his 
history. 

And  so  our  Saviour  represents  the  matter.  His 
death  was  the  appropriate  consummation  of  his  life. 
The  one  was  involved  in — was  demanded  by  the  other. 
Griven  any  where  and  at  any  time  among  the  children 
of  Adam  such  a  life,  and  they  will  give  you  back  such 
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a  death.     Upon  such  a  loyalty  as  the  Saviour  main* 
tained,  the  majority  blindly  impr^sed  a  fitting  SE^ai— 
the  richest,  tbe  best  blood  that  ever  gushed  from  the 
human  heart     In  oae  thing  they  agreed  with  him  and 
he  with  theai,  that  such  a  character  as  lie  maintained 
tras  worthy  of  a  most  extraordinary  exit     In  festal* 
ing  him  to  the  Cross  they  pronounced  him  worthj  of 
death ;  in  Bnhmitting  to  the  CrosSj  he  proclaimed  him- 
self worth  dying  for-  Thus  he  waa  beautifally,  grandly 
himself  as  well  in  death  ^  in  life.   Hence  he  demands : 
"  Ought  not  the  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things^ 
and  to  enter  into  his  glory  V    To  reach  a  consumma- 
tion worthy  of  his  career  ? 

Such  a  manifestation  of  the  filial  tamper- — of  a  lojal 
q>iri1r-"0f  integrity,  consistency  and  fidelity-— of  wia- 
dom,  streligth,  magnanimity — of  yearning  piety  and  _ 
broad  philanthropy,  could  not  but  have  a  most  powers 
ful  bearing— could  not  but  exert  a  most  happy  influence 
upon  both  the  heavens  and  the  earth — upon  both  GJod 
and  mankind.  We  may  not  suppose,  as  some  thought- 
lessly and  idly  talk,  that  the  Father  is  above  the  reach 
of  such  impressions  as  worth  and  beauty  and  dignity 
are  adapted  to  make.  He  is  absolutely,  grandly, 
royally  paternal.  This  character  in  him  is  carried  up- 
ward to  the  very  highest  pitch  of  intensity  and  strength 
— IS  itself  in  the  largest  measure  and  highest  degree  in 
every  respect  and  under  every  bearing.  He  must,  then, 
be  very  especially  alive  to  whatever  may,  as  well  as  to 
whatever  may  not  respond  to  this  in  all  those  who  are 
capable  of  rendering  him  homage  and  obedience.  How 
can  the  Filial  fail,  wherever  and  however  manifested, 
to  awaken  within  him  a  complacency  and  delight  cor- 
responding with  its  strength  and  purity^  and  woitl^ 
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of  his  powers  and  position  7  Mnst  not  the  labors  and 
sufferings  of  the  Savioar,  as  an  expression  of  his  un- 
yielding, unconquerable  regard  for  the  Divine  authority 
be  fitly  estimated  by  the  Eternal  Mind — make  there 
just  the  impression  which  Truth  requires  ?  Must  not 
the  all-just  Gbd  have  rendered  to  them  exactly  and 
fully  their  natural  due — ^respect  for  their  worth  and 
love  for  their  beauty  ?  "  Therefore,"  our  Saviour  ex- 
claims, "therefore  doth  my  Father  love  because  I  lay 
down  my  life,  that  I  might  take  it  again ;"  a  remark- 
able declaration,  well  worthy  of  earnest,  grateful  study. 
The  magnanimity,  generosity,  high-souled  philanthropy 
which  were  manifested  in  the  labors  and  sufferings  of 
the  Saviour,  filled  the  Father's  heart  with  the  truest, 
tenderest  love  —  a  love  which  embraced  the  nature 
which  the  Saviour  inherited.  The  Humanity  which 
he  royally  represented,  he  thus  commended  to  the 
thoughts  and  affections — to  the  deep  complacency  and 
warm  admiration  of  all  Heaven.  He  raised  it  thus  to 
the  very  highest  pitch  of  interest  there — commending 
it  thus  to  such  sympathy  and  aid  as  its  full  redemption 
might  require. 

To  the  subject  under  this  bearing,  the  Apostle  John, 
I  think,  refers  in  describing  the  Saviour  as  our  "  advo- 
cate with  the  Father,"  and  as  "  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins"  and  the  sins  of*  mankind.  His  life  and  death 
were  a  most  powerful  plqa  in  behalf  of  all  whom  he 
represented  in  the  Divine  presence.  Identified  with 
them  as  their  head,  he  could  not  but  be  their  advocate 
— could  not  but  exert  oh  their  behalf  a  propitiatory 
influence.  His  whole  history  was  broadly,  deeply, 
grandly  human,  and  set  every  thing  human  in  a  most 
attractive  light  '■  He  represented  it  as  worthy  of  this 
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most  heroic  efforts  and  the  most  intense  sufierings,  hj 
himself  enduring  the  one  and  making  the  other,  and 
all  this  in  the  presence  of  Him  who  was  all-alive  to 
the  influences  thus  exerted.  Here,  then,  was  interces- 
sion on  our  behalf  not  only  of  the  most  impressive 
ux)rd8,  but  also  of  deeds  ^e  most  significant  and 
weighty. 

Moreover,  the  bearing  of  what  the  Saviour  did  and 
endured  in  his  great  mission  directly  upon  mankind, 
deserves  to  be  most  carefully  considered  and  deeply 
pondered.    His  history  is  well  adapted  to  arouse  and 
excite.    It  is  fitted  to  arrest  and  to  fix  attention.    It 
brings  us  into  the  presence  of  unrivalled  greatness  and 
unmeasured  grandeur.     It  presents  a  subject  every 
way  extraordinary — and  extraordinary  in  a  line  along 
which  it  might  be  natural  for  us  to  move.     For  it  is 
human  worth,  human  grandeur,  human  digniiy,  which 
wc  are  here  encouraged  to  contemplate  and  to  study. 
Now,  there  is  nothing  naturally  so  deeply  interesting 
to  man  as  man.     "\Vc  feel,  when  brought  into  his  pre- 
sence*, that  he  is  akin  to  us — the  offspring  of  our  own 
mother — whose  blood  was  derived  from  the  same  foun- 
tain as  ours,  and  who  was  nourished  at  the  same  breast 
as  ourselves.     lie  is  ourselves  projected — ourselves  ad 
dressing  us  and  exerting  himself  in  our  presence.  And 
if  he  be  greatly  superior  to  us  in  native  endowments 
and  acquired  resources — ^in  his  aims,  methods,  exertions 
and  achievements — if  he  be  far  more  intensely,  vigor- 
ously, comprehensively  human,  rising  far  above  us  as 
a  man,  why^  then,  he  is  more  ourselves  than  we  ourselves 
can  claim  to  he.     All  the  elements  of  my  personality, 
which  are  the  secret  of  my  wortli  and  the  foundation 
and  substance  of  my  history — which  make  me  to  my- 
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self  an  object  of  interest  and  respect  and  love,  I  find 
intensified  in  him.  Whatever  in  myself  makes  me  as 
myself  properly  dear  to  myself  manifests  itself  in  him 
in  larger  measure  and  under  a  more  attractive  aspect. 
Why  should  not  his  presence  arouse  and  impress  me 
accordingly  7 

The  bearing  of  such  hints,  so  simple  and  elementary, 
on  our  relations  to  the  Saviour,  must  be  obvious 
enough.  In  him,  whatever  distinctly  characterizes  our 
humanity  was  raised  to  the  loftiest  height  of  truth, 
worth,  beauty  and  dignity.  He  was  emphatically  the 
Man — ^most  humanly  great  and  greatly  human.  Every 
manifestation  of  himself  was  a  powerful  appeal  to 
every  thing  human  in  us — to  each  of  our  heart-strings, 
however  deep  and  latent — to  every  thing  vital  in  our 
complicated  structure.  How  could  we  fail  to  be  deeply 
aflFected,  greatly  excited,  thoroughly  aroused  ? 

Whoever  may  be  thus  moved,  may  well  be  expected 
to  make  the  nature  thus  exercised  and  manifested  the 
subject  of  profound  thought,  earnest  inquiry,  patient 
study.  Its  constructive  principles  and  naturjd  rela- 
tions— ^its  powers  and  responsibilities — ^its  prerogatives, 
privileges  and  prospects,  he  could  hardly  &il  diligently, 
resolutely  and  reverently  to  investigate.  To  this  great 
subject  he  would  feel  impelled  to  address  himself  in 
the  best  use  of  whatever  powers  he  might  wield — of 
whatever  resouis^  he  might  command. — Now,  it  was 
Human  nature  which  furnished  the  basis  for  all  the 
achievements  and  for  all  the  sufferings  which  distin- 
guished so  greatly  the  Saviour's  history — ^for  every 
tiling  significant  and  illustrious  in  his  ofiicial  career. 
And  that  is  the  very  nature  which  we  ourselves  have 
inherited— which  is  for  every  man  the  soul  and  sub- 
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Stance  of  his  own  personality — the  yeiy  pith  and 
essence  of  his  self-hood.  E^eiy  man,  as  a  man,  is  dis^ 
tingaished  by  the  same  constractive  principles  as  en* 
tercd  into  the  Saviour,  constitutionally  and  vitally. 
To  these  principles  the  Saviour  was  in  every  respect^ 
and  in  the  highest  degree,  true  and  loyal.  His  histoiy 
furnishes  for  me  a  mirror,  in  which  I  am  reflxied  tgson 
myself— 'in  which  I  may  study  myself  as  human  to  the 
greatest  advantage  and  with  the  highest  resnlta  What 
I  ought  to  attempt^  and  what  I  might  achieve — to 
what  heights  of  worth  and  dignity  and  blessedness  I 
might  ascend,  is  here  most  clearly  and  certainly  and 
impressively  set  forth.  What  stirring  encouragements 
arc  hero  afforded  to  the  loftiest  aims — ^the  most  mag- 
nanimous eitdeavors — to  aspirations  and  exertions  alto- 
gether heroic  I  With  what  resolution,  hope  and  cour- 
age may  I  not  enter  on  the  grandest  designs — may  I 
not  apply  myself  to  the  most  arduous  undertakings — 
may  i  not  grapple  with  difficulties  the  most  compli- 
cated and  formidable !  And  shall  I  not  thus  be  brought 
into  deep  sympathy  and  full  cooperation  with  the  Head 
of  the  Human  Family — with  him  who  most  royally 
represents  our  common  Humanity  —  who  most  fitly 
sways  the  sceptre  over  every  thing  growing  naturally 
out  of  the  nature  of  mankind,  and  who  offers  to  save 
us  by  bringing  us  into  the  most  intimate  union  and 
fellowship  with  himself?  How  can  I  help  subserving 
the  designs  to  which  he  was  consecrated— engaging  in 
the  work  with  which  he  was  occupied — employing  the 
methods  which  he  preferred — welcoming  such  toils  and 
trials — such  labors  and  suflfeiings  as  he  was  called  to 
encounter  ?  And  shall  I  not  thus  avail  myself  of  his 
■presence  and  powers  and  resources — of  every  thing 
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^  xedemptiYe  in  his  character  and  history  7  Thns  shall 
I  not  be  elevated  to  the  fiill  appropriation  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  priceless  benefits  which  belong  to  my 
birthright  ?  Thus  shall  I  not  exert  upon  my  Fellows 
an  influence  truly  and  highly  regenerative — ^adapted  to 
raise  them  to  self-possession — ^to  their  own  proper  place 
and  office  amidst  the  Divine  arraugements  and  aiiioDg 
loyal  souls  ?  Thus  shall  I  not  so  let  my  light  shine 
among  men,  that  they  may  see  my  good  works  and 
glorify  the  Father  who  is  in  heaven  ? 

How  intimately  his  disciples  are  united  to^are  iden- 
tified with  the  Saviour,  may  be  inferred  from  a  memor- 
able declaration  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  In  writing  to 
his  Colossian  brethren,  he  thus  delivers  himself :  "  I 
now  rejoice  in  my  sufferings  for  you,  and  fill  up  that 
which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  in  my  flesh 
for  his  body's  sake,  which  is  the  Church."  A  bold 
and  impressive  utterance,  every  way  instructive.  How 
fully  must  he  not  have  entered  into  the  designs  of  the 
Saviour  I  .How  warmly  must  he  not  have  approved 
of  the  methods  which  his  Master  employed !  How 
zealously  must  he  not  have  seconded  the  motions 
which  the  Saviour  proposed  I  He  labored  and  suffered 

/  according  to  the  same  principles  and  to  pronfote  the 
same  objects.  He  joined  the  Saviour  in  exerting  vica- 
rious influences  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  He  threw 
himself  "  arm  and  soul"  into  the  sublime  enterprise 
with  which  the  Saviour  was  occupied.  He  tried  the 
efiicacy  of  the  atoning  sacrifice  by  himself  welcoming 
the  Cross.  He  thus  appropriated  the  benefits  which 
the  Saviour  visited  the  Human  Family  to  place  within 
their  reach.  And  must  we  not  tread  in  his  footprints 
if  we  would  share  in  his  reward  ? 
24 
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In  providmg  for  ib^  welfare  of  manldncl,  bowerer 
genexousl J  and  fully,  the  Saviour  is  fiir  enoiigh  fena 
uttemptiag  to  relax  the  natural  obligauons  which  bind 
them  to  the  Eternal  Tbrone,  He  would  sooner  an^l 
in  redudng  the  Universe  to  ruin.  According  to  him, 
for  any  religioua  teacher  thus  to  exert  iiimself- — ^to  re- 
duce in  his  inculcalions  iu  auy  respect  and  for  fiqdl 
purpose  the  demands  of  the  Divine  Law,  -would  be  io 
exclude  himaelf  from  Eeaveo.  The  law  he  describe* 
most  pointedly  and  warmly  as  the  very  b&aia  to  which, 
in  promoting  oar  welfare^  we  are  to  adjust  ourselves — 
on  which  wc  aie  to  build  ourselves  up  in  our  hopes  of 
heiivea.  To  thia  he  rrfers  the  inqilirer  who  rery 
gravely  demanded  by  what  incthcul  lie  inidit  secure 
eternal  lifa  ''  Keep  the  oommaQdmfliita,"  wae  tin  att- 
luminous,  all-significant  response.  Such  of  these  as 
grow  out  of  our  social  relations,  he  enumerated  and 
reduced  to  a  brief  and  oomprehensiye  summaiy  ;  add- 
ing a  most  fresh  and  pithy  interpretation.  And  all 
this  he  sent  home  to  the  business  and  bosoxQ  of  the  in- 
quirer so  searchingly  as  to  send  him  from  his  presence 
in  embarrassment  and  tears. 

Whatever  might  belong  to  the  Law-giver,  and  what* 
ever  might  be  characteristic  of  the  Saviour,  were  fitly 
'  and  beautifiilly  united  in  the  great  Nazarene.  He  was 
most  magnanimously  intent  on  restoring  man  to  his 
natural  worth  and  dignity  and  blessedness..  To  achieve 
this,  he  counted  no  labors  too  arduous — ^no  saffierings 
too  intense.  To  this  design  he  devoted  arm  and  soul — 
consecrated  all  his  powers  and  all  his  resources.  He 
(^ered  to  save  the  Human  Family.  Accordingly  he 
insisted  most  earnestly  and  authoritatively  upon  obe- 
dience to  the  Divine  Law,  as  altog^ber  eweatial  to  our 
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impfDvement  and  welfiue.  As  it  is  the  foundation  of 
our  existenoe— the  substance  of  our  personality,  our 
life  find  health— -our  strength  and  success  must  depend 
on  our  adjusting  ourselves  to  its  demands.  It  is  the 
oonstructiYe  Law  of  the  nature  we  have  inherited. 
How  can  we  be  ourselves  or  enjoy  ourselves  if  we 
trample  upon  its  requisitions  ?  How  can  we  be  saved 
in  opposition  to  the  organic  Principles  of  our  own  per- 
Bonality-- in  conflict  with  the  essential  elements  of  our 
self-hood?  The  Saviour  offers  to  enrich  us  with  all 
the  privileges— to  arm  us  with  nil  the  prerogatives 
"  of  the  sons  of  God,"  by  cheering  and  encouraging 
and  aiding  us^  by  his  life  and  by  his  death,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  filial  temper — ^in  cherishing  and  manifest- 
ing the  spirit  cf  loyaUty,  His  heroic  labors  and  suffer- 
ings are  a  most  touching  and  controlling  expression  of 
his  regard  for  the  Divine  authority.  How  can  we 
"come  to  him"  for  life — how  avail  ourselves  of  the  re- 
sults of  his  lofly  mission  while  we  refuse  to  live  as  he 
lived  and  puffer  as  he  suffered  ?  If  the  Divine  Law 
was  for  him  the  fountain  of  life  and  joy,  where  else, 
as  his  disciples,  can  we  fitly  and  effectively  betake  our- 
selves in  providing  for  our  welfare  ?  The  honors  of 
the  Law  are  consummated  in  the  blood  of  the  Cross. 
'To  be  cleansed  in  the  one,  and  to  be  obedient  to  the 
other,  are  one  and  the  same  result 

Thus  the  magnanimity,  the  generosity,  the  broad 
and  comprehensive  philanthropy  of  the  Saviour  have 
their  origin  in  a  deep-toned  and  all-pervading  loyalty — 
in  a  most  cordial  and  effective  regard  for  the  Divine 
authority.  His  overflowing  and  tender  mercy  gushes 
from  the  heart  of  his  integrity  and  fidelity,  ffis 
yearning  compassion  springs  from  his  unbending,  uu- 
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compromising  adherence  to  truth  and  justice*  The 
Gospel  is  a  full  and  authoritative  aesertiou  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  Law.  To  attempt  in  any  way  and  for 
any  purpose  to  magnify  the  former  at  the  expeiise  of 
the  latter  13  the  height  of  absurdity  !  Let  us  beware  I 
If  we  venture  to  trample  011  our  natural  obligaUona, 
we  must  go  elsewhere  for  countenance  and  pmtection 
than  to  the  Measmh.  He  is  indeed  "mighty  to  ^re" 
^to  **  save  to  the  uttermost"  But  '*  salvation"  consii^ 
in  our  returning  to  our  allegiance — in  our  adjusting 
ourselves  to  the  Divine  arrangements—in  bowing  to 
the  authority  of  Him  '*  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being'* — in  our  gratefully  and  obediently  sub- 
serving his  designs.  The  Divine  Law  is  ita  basi^.  If 
we  would  share  in  the  triomphs  and  glories  of  Christy 
we  must  identify  ourselves  with  him  in  honoring  the 
requisitions  of  the  Eternal  Throne  at  whatever  ex- 
pense of  labor  and  suflfering. 

And  why  should  we  hesitate  to  subserve  his  cher- 
ished designs  by  employing  the  well-selected  methods 
which  he  commends  ?  Is  he  not  most  worthy  of  our 
confidence  and  homage  ?  Does  he  not  offer  us  the 
choicest  benefits  on  the  best  terms  —  on  conditions 
every  way  worthy  of  our  acceptance  ?  Why  should 
we  hesitate?  Oh  I  let  us  listen  to  his  voice — ^let  us* 
"  come  to  him" — ^let  us  cherish  his  spirit  and  imitate 
his  example,  that  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  his  royal 
presence  and  redeeming  power ! 
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oompiomifliiig  adherenoe  to  tnidi  and  jnslioeL  Ha 
Goflpel  is  a  fall  and  aufthoritatiTe  aasertion  of  ihe  de- 
mands of  the  Law.  To  attempt  in  any  waj  and  te 
any  purpose  to  magnify  the  fimner  at  the  esqiense  of 
the  latter  is  the  height  of  absorditj  I  Let  na  bewaxe  I 
If  we  venture  to  trample  on  our  natoial  obligation^ 
we  must  go  elsewhere  for  coontenanoe  and  protection 
than  to  the  Messiah.  He  is  indeed  '^  mighty  to  savrf* 
—to  *'  save  to  the  uttermost"  But  ''aalyation''  consisla 
in  our  returning  to  our  allegianoe— 4n  our  a4JustiQg 
ourselves  to  the  Divine  arrangements — in  bowing  to 
the  authority  of  Him '4n  whom  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  bemg^ — ^in  our  grateftilly  and  obedienUy  sub- 
serving his  designs.  The  Divine  Law  is  its  basis.  If 
we  would  share  in  the  triumphs  and  glories  of  Christ, 
we  must  identify  ourselves  with  him  in  honoring  the 
requisitions  of  the  Eternal  Throne  at  whatever  ex- 
pense of  labor  and  suffering. 

And  why  should  we  hesitate  to  subserve  his  cher- 
ished designs  by  employing  the  well-selected  methods 
which  he  commends  ?  Is  he  not  most  worthy  of  our 
coniidenoe  and  homage  ?  Does  he  not  offer  us  the 
choicest  benefits  on  the  best  terms  —  on  conditions 
every  way  worthy  of  our  acceptance  ?  Why  should 
we  hesitate  ?  Oh  I  let  us  listen  to  his  voice — ^let  us  * 
"  come  to  him" — let  us  cherish  his  spirit  and  imitate 
his  example,  that  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  his  royal 
presence  and  redeeming  power ! 
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